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The  Illinois  State  Medical  Society 
recently  prescribed  three  Medical 
Journalism  Awards  for  us. 

Three  of  them. 

That  makes  the  Chicago  Tribune  the 
only  triple  winner  in  the  five-year  history 
of  this  award  program. 

We’re  very  proud  of  science  writer 


Ron  Kotulak  and  reporter  Michael 
Smith  for  their  achievements.  Without 
their  good  ei^rts,  we  wouldn’t  be  the 
three-time  wmner  we  are. 
rT  I II ill  I  liirn  wn  maHp 
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Sources:  ABC  Audit  Resorts,  Septembn-  30,  tfSO  and  IMS, 
City  Zone  Carrier^delivered;  City  Planning 
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There  is  a  lot  of  get-up-and-go  in  San  Antonio.  Maybe  it  has  something  to 
do  with  the  pride  of  being  host  to  millions  of  visitors  during  our  great 
World's  Fair.  Some  are  still  sending  us  love  letters. 

Everywhere  you  look  the  city  is  on  the  move!  Now  13th  largest  m  popu¬ 
lation!  Retail  sales  are  soaring!  All  economic' barometers  for  1969  indicate 
new  records! 


No  doubt  about  it,  there  is  a  lot  of  zip  in  this  250-year-old  city  and  again 
The  Light  is  leading  the  way.  Only  The  Light  is  keeping  pace  with  San 
Antonio’s  growth  of  76*^0  in  population  since  1950.  The  Light's  home 
coverage  has  increased  75‘?b  during  this  period  while  both  of  the  other  two 
pap>ers  in  San  Antonio  are  below  their  1950  levels. 

We  like  it  that  way  ...  so  will  you! 


SAN  ANTDNtO  TEXAS 

SERVES  AND  SELLS  SOUTH  CENTRAL  TEXAS  BEST 

Repre$enttd  Nationaily  by  Key  Market  AdiertUtng  Hepresentatuva.  Inc  -wsst- ^ 


Knight  light. 


Illumination  is  our  business. 

We  help  people  see. 

In  the  corridors  of  Congress, 
in  state  hospitals  and  peni¬ 
tentiaries,  in  the  backrooms  of 
organized  crime  and  in  the 
homes  and  offices  of  people 
everywhere,  Knight  Newspapers 
turn  on  the  light. ' 

At  the  Miami  Herald,  reporter 
Gene  Miller  worked  for  two 
years  in  the  shadows  of  injustice 
to  free  a  blameless  girl  wrong¬ 
fully  convicted  of  murder.  His 
stories  brought  her  freedom. 


In  Detroit,  a  team  of  Free  Press 
reporters  searched  for  weeks 
to  uncover  the  hard  truth  about 
how  43  died  in  the  nation’s 
costliest  riot. 

And  in  Akron,  the  boss  of  the 
Knight  papers  each  week  turns 
his  own  intimate  knowledge  of 
men  and  events  into  illuminating 
opinion  read  by  more  than  four 
million  people. 

When  people  see  the  truth, 
things  happen.  That’s  the 
thing  about  darkness— it 
can’t  stand  the  light. 


Knight  Newspapers  Incorporated 

Akron  Beacon  Journal— Charlotte  News— Charlotte  Observer— Detroit  Free  Press 
Macon  News— Macon  Telegraph— Miami  Herald— Tallahassee  Democrat 
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Kemp  Creative 
Engineering 
wifi  reduce 
your  cost  of 
remelting 
stereo  metal. 


Kemp  engineered  automatic  remelt  systems 
eliminate  manual  handling  of  plates.  Molten 
metal  is  stored  at  casting  temperatures  for  pipe 
line  delivery  to  the  casting  furnaces.  You  save 
time,  reduce  wasted  floor  space,  and  apply  heat 
at  maximum  efficiency. 

Whether  you  heat  with  gas  or  electricity,  Kemp 
engineering  provides  melting  efficiency  at  lower 
manpower /fuel  costs. 

Write  for  Brochure  K-30  and  get  Kemp’s  slant 
on  remelting  stereo  metal.  The  C.  M.  KEMP 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  17,  Glen  Burnie, 
Maryland  21061. 

KSIMIP 

CREATIVE  EIMOIIMEERIIMQ 


15-17 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Muehlebach  Hotel. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15 —  Oregon  circulation  conference.  Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

16- 21— Penney-Missouri  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop.  UniverUty  ot 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

20- 22 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Relations  Workshop 
Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

21 —  U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association.  Stouffer  Inn,  Louisville,  Ky. 
23-25 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel 

Chicago. 

23-April  A — Seminar  for  political  reporters.  American  Press  Institute 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

27-28 — Circulation  seminar  of  New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Howere 
Johnson  inn,  Woodbridge,  N  J. 

27-29 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel 
Pittsburgh. 

29-30 — Nevada  State  Press  Association.  Sierra  Tahoe.  Lake  Tahoe. 


10-12 — Council  on  Newspaper  Research  and  Development.  Hotel  De 
Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

10-12 — Iowa  Press  Association.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

10-12 — Nebraska  Press  Association.  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 

10- 12 — North  Dakota  Press  Association.  Ray  Hotel,  Dickinson. 

11- 12 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Holiday  Hill; 
Motel,  Crossville,  Tenn. 

11-12 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Airlie  Foundation.  War 
renton,  Va. 

11-12 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Mariott  Inn,  Indianapolis. 

13 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association  (Southeast).  Emerald  Cove 
Hotel.  Corpus  Christi. 

|3.|5 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

13-18 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives.  Ma- 
Hopkins  Hotel.  San  Francisco. 

13-25— Seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers,  American  Press  InstI 
tute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13-15— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler  Hilton  HotsI 
Baltimore. 

15 — Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

15- 18 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash 
ington. 

16-  Canadian  Daily  Newspapar  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hole 
Toronto. 

17- 19 — PNPA-Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Seven  Sprinc 
Mountain  Resort,  Champion,  Pa. 

17-18 — Louisiana  Press  Association.  Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

17- 19 — Kansas  Press  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Saline. 

18- 19 — New  York  Press  Association  offset  printing  conference.  Roches'e' 
Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

20 —  Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association  (Northeast).  Worth  Ho'e 
Fort  Worth. 

21 —  Associated  Press  Annual  Meeting.  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  Y:'' 
New  York. 

21- 24 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf  Astoria  H: 
tel.  New  York. 

22- 23 — ^Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Dallas. 

24,26— South  Dakota  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D 

27 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Victor  Theater,  RCA  Hall,  New  York  Cit; 

27-28—1  owa  Circulation  Short  Course.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

27-29 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Leland  Hotel,  Mansfield. 

27-May  3— Missouri  Press  Association.  Columbia,  Mo.  j 

27-May  9 — Seminar  for  telegraph  editors  and  copy  desk  chiefs.  Americs 
Press  Institute.  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

29 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  2).  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Willia" 
burg,  Va. 


3 —  Louisiana-MississippI  AP  Association.  New  Orleans. 

4- 7 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers.  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 
4-10— Journalism  Week.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

8-10 — American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Marco  Polo  H 

Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

8-10— New  Jersey  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Hotel  Den'i 
Atlantic  City. 

8-10 — Wisconsin  Press  Association.  Park  Motor  Inn,  Madison. 
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In  metropolitan  Washington, 

50  out  of  every  100  women  earn 
their  own  money.  That’s  a 
higher  proportion  of  working 
women  than  in  any  other  major 
market-a  major  reason  why 
Washington  tops  the  nation  in 
household  income. 

We  could  arrange  an  introduc¬ 
tion.  Most  of  Washington’s 
working  women  are  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  customers: 

59  out  of  every  100. 


First  in  circulation  . .  .  first  in  afircrtising  .  .  .  first  in  awards 
A  member  of  New.<ipap€r  1 


Keprtscntfd  by;  Ctntral  -Sawytr,  Farguson.  Walkar.  Financial- Grant  Wabb 
&  Co.  Haltls  &  Kcterts-  Matropolitan  PuhO^hars  Raprasantativas,  IrK.,  Lou 
Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N  J  ).  Comics— Puck.  Retegravura  -Matropotitan  Sunday 
Nawsoaoar*.  Intarnatianal  — intarnationai  Me'aid  Tribuna.  Paris:  Tha  Unitad 
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Effective  immediately 

The 

Montgomery 

Advertiser 

Morning  &  Sunday 


The 

Alabama 

Journal 

Evening 


Division  of  Multimedia,  Inc. 


Will  be  represented  nationally  by; 


SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  •  WALKER  GO. 


•  New  York 

•  Chicago 

•  Detroit 


Philadelphia 


•  Minneapolis 


•  Los  Angeles 

•  San  Francisco 


Compiled 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★By  Don  Maley 

ELDON  ROARK  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  says  he  doesn’t 
know  of  a  higger  bargain  than  his  newspaper.  “After  it  has  fulfilled 
its  primary  purpose  of  keeping  you  informed  of  what’s  going  on  at 
home  and  around  the  world,”  he  writes,  “and  its  additional  purpose 
of  entertaining  you,  it  can  be  used  in  so  many  ways — to  wrap 
lunches,  start  fires  in  the  fireplace,  soak  up  spilled  milk,  spank  the 
dog,  shredded  into  packing  material,  made  into  prize-winning  col¬ 
lages,  to  paper  the  walls  of  cabins,  to  be  given  to  charity  and 
benevolent  organizations  that  collect  and  sell  scrap  paper.”  And 
don’t  forget  those  nifty-looking  square  hats  that  only  pressmen  knou 
how  to  make,  Eldon  .  .  .  Los  Angeles  Times  columnist  Matt  Wein- 
stock  quotes  Rocky  Mountain  Herald  columnist  Tom  Ferril:  “My 
darkest  hour  is  struck  when  I  receive  laudatory  fan  mail  from  some¬ 
body  whose  opinions  I  do  not  respect  in  praise  of  some  horrible 
I  column  I  wish  I’d  never  written.” 

An  INDIANA  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  bill  to  name  a  state  poet- 
laureate  was  reported  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  in  this  manner; 

‘‘Some  hail-fellow,  well-met 
Would  be  named  state  poet-laureate 
Under  terms  of  H.B.  1381 
Which  was  favorably  acted  on 
By  a  65-7  House  vote 
Ending  on  a  poetic  note.” 

•  •  • 

IE  omen’s  IE  ear  Daily  says  President  Dick  Nixon  should  have  his 
speech  writers  research  their  quotes  more  thoroughly.  It  seems  his 
!  “Every  man  has  two  countries,  France  and  his  own”  quote  wasn’t 
said  by  Ben  Franklin.  It  wasn’t  even  said  by  an  American.  The 
;  quote  comes  from  Henri  de  Bornier;  in  his  play,  “La  Fille  de 
Rolande.”  In  act  III,  scene  2,  one  of  the  characters,  Charlemagne, 
:  says  “Tout  homme  a  deux  pays,  la  sien  et  puis  la  France.”  “Les 
Citations  Francaises”  (Guerlac,  1961)  has  a  footnote  stating  the 
thought  came  from  Thomas  Jefferson  but  the  words  belong  to  de 
Bomier. 

*  »  # 

HEADY  HEAD:  Brussels  Sprouts  Smile  As  Nixon  Tours  Belgium 
— Panama  City  (Fla.)  Herald  .  .  .  The  City  Hall  Cat,  formerly  a 
Sunday  morning  special  on  the  editorial  page,  has  returned  to  the 
Pampa  (Tex.)  News  to  the  delight  of  former  readers.  The  Cat, 
j  who  obviously  prowls  the  corridors  and  oflSces  of  the  city’s  govern¬ 
mental  building,  sniffs  out  tidbits  of  information  and  opinion  that 
an  ordinary  reporter  might  easily  miss.  This  Cat  has  a  sixth  sense, 
finding  news  items  as  entrancing  as  the  smell  of  liver  or  tuna.  Of 
i  course'  she  is  guided  and  encouraged  by  the  editor,  Dallas  (Tex) 
DelEeese  .  .  .  Michael  Kelly,  automotive  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
,  Plain  Dealer,  test  drives  autos  every  year  at  model  change  time. 

;  Recently,  he  received  a  letter  from  an  army  captain  in  Vietnam, 
j  inviting  him  to  test  drive  a  new  Armoured  Personnel  Carrier.  Said 
i  the  letter:  “For  your  protection,  our  leaders  have  installed  one 
I  .50-caliber  machine  gun,  two  .30-caliber  machine  guns,  one  grenade 
:  launcher  and,  if  you  insist,  they  will  install  a  90-millimeter  recoil- 
!  less  rifle  ...  let  us  know  when  you  will  arrive.”  Kelly  turned  down 
I  the  offer. 

A  FEW  SIDEBARS  ON  PRISON  PUBS— Tfie  Interpreter,  inmate 
newspaper  at  the  Colorado  State  Penitentiary,  at  Canon  City,  Colo., 
put  this  head  on  page  one:  “Inmates  Draft  Plans  to  Escape.”  But, 

!  reports  AP,  prison  officials  weren’t  overly  worried — the  article  was 
I  about  job  training  in  an  effort  to  escape  “the  continuing  cycle  of 
arrests,  imprisonment,  releases,  arrests,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.”  . .  • 
The  MP  News,  published  for  inmates  of  Montana  State  Prison  in 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  has  a  section  giving  the  number  of  inmates  and 
their  duties.  It’s  called  “Stir-Tis-Tics.”  ...  A  San  Quentin  edition 
of  Variety  (the  show  biz  paper)  had  some  eyebrow  raising  yams  in 
it.  Example:  ‘“Name?  Number?  Cell?’  You  give  this  automatically 
and  quickly  because  you’re  kind  of  tired.  It’s  been  a  long  day.”  . .  • 
The  postage  meter  message  on  envelopes  mailed  by  Inmate  Publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Connecticut  State  Penitentiary  reads:  “Save  Fax 
Dollars — Don’t  Litter:  Keep  Connecticut  Clean  and  Beautiful.” 
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The  (ilobe’is  a  Must! 


When  you  advertise  in  BOTH  major  newspapers,  you  can*  reach 
nearly  8  out  of  10  homes  in  Metro  St.  Louis.  The  most  coverage  you 
can  get  with  only  one  paper  is  44.4%.*  With  the  addition  of  The 
Globe,  you’ll  hit  nearly  8  out  of  10  households  approaching  an  effec¬ 
tive  78.2%  coverage. 

If  you  must  buy  only  one,  buy  the  GLOBE — the  newspaper  with 
PROVEN  BUYING  POWER**  behind  its  circulation.  It’s  the 
circulation  leader  in  81  of  91  counties  and  in  73  of  82  communities 
over  2,500  population  where  St.  Louis  newspapers  are  a  dominant 
influence ...  a  truly  balanced  coverage  of  the  metro  area. 

*  Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Statement  for  12  months 

ending  September  30, 1967. 

*  *  Source:  Neustadt  Analysis 
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Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
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«  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Clurter  BI caber.  Audit 
Bureau  of  CireuUtiaat 


Member,  Aaeriean 
Buiincaa  Prea  Inc. 


Robort  U.  Brown 
Fliblithor  and  Editor 


Jamei  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  31,  1968 — 25.5'89 
Renewal  Rate  73.91% 


20-20  hindsight 

A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  now  de- 
cidetl  in  its  ultimate  wisdom  that  the  20-20  hindsight  of  the  Department 
of  justice  is  eminently  correct  and  justified  in  declaring  that  what  hap¬ 
pened  30  years  ago  was  and  is  illegal  under  the  anti-trust  laws. 

To  a  layman,  the  reasoning  of  the  court  in  the  Tucson  case  seems 
tortured  in  its  rejection  of  the  “failing  company  doctrine”  and  ap¬ 
peared  as  such  to  one  member  of  the  court  also. 

The  court  acknowledged  that  the  Tucson  Citizen's  “annual  losses 
averaged  about  S23,5.50”  prior  to  1940  but  said  this  did  not  qualify 
for  the  “failing  company  doctrine”  because  the  owner  “was  prepared 
to  finance  the  losses  for  at  least  awhile  from  his  own  resources”  and 
didn’t  offer  it  for  sale  to  others. 

What  the  court  is  saying  is  that  no  company  can  be  considered  to  be 
failing  as  long  as  it  has  a  corporation  or  individual  who  will  under¬ 
write  the  losses.  For  the  a\erage  businessman  who  has  to  meet  payroll 
and  production  expenses  without  benefit  of  a  financial  angel  this 
doesn’t  make  much  sense. 

The  Tiuson  decision  which  is  an  endorsement  of  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment’s  interpretation  of  the  anti-trust  laws  (permitting  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  an  allegetl  .3()-year-old  infraction  bet  ause  of  the  absence  of  any 
statute  of  limitations)  is  not  a  happy  one  for  those  newspapers  involved 
in  joint  publishing  o|>erations.  The  unhappiness  may  not  be  confined 
to  those  20-odd  situations,  either. 

Considering  the  current  attitudes  of  Justice,  FCC  and  FTC  on  top 
of  the  C^ourt’s  dictum  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  government  in¬ 
tervention  in  multi-media  ownerships  as  well  as  many  of  the  news- 
pajier  mergers,  consolidations  and  acquisitions  that  have  taken  place 
over  the  last  40  years. 

More  hindsight 

More  hindsight  comes  in  the  refxjrt  of  the  I.eml)erg  Center  for  the 
Study  of  \’iolenre  (Riot  Data  Clearing  House)  charging  the  press  with 
inaccurate  rejjorts  of  rif>ts  last  Summer  and  with  creating  myths. 

It  is  precise  in  accusing  the  press  of  creating  a  myth  by  reporting  a 
new  form  of  conspiratorial  guerrilla  warfare  featuring  sniper  attacks 
on  the  police.  It  is  eipially  precise  in  acknowledging  that  of  25  reports 
of  sniping  it  had  been  dwiimented  in  17  cases  and  in  15  there  were 
three  snijicrs  or  less.  It  also  admitted  that  in  some  instances  discrepan¬ 
cies  were  tracetl  to  the  jxilit  emen. 

The  press  was  atctised  of  distortion  in  reporting  casualties  noting 
that  in  Peoria  7  were  woundetl  by  one  shotgun  blast  (j>ellet  cases),  10 
in  New  \  ork,  etc.,  where  they  were  originally  lielieved  to  be  individual 
shots.  Is  it  important  to  emphasize  bad  marksmanship? 

Fhere  isn’t  a  reporter  or  an  editor  in  the  tountry  who  is  not  con- 
cernetl — deeply  concerned — with  the  imjxirtance  of  his  role  in  liring- 
ing  factual  information  to  the  public  without  distortion  particularly 
in  racial  incidents.  It  would  be  too  much  to  e\j>ect  that  some  inac¬ 
curacies  and  lapses  in  jx'rformance  would  not  arise  in  the  heat  of 
covering  such  events.  Most  of  them,  however,  endangered  their  lives  to 
disjjel  myths  and  rumors  on  those  ot  casions  rather  than  to  create  them. 


Th«  Oldast  Publlshars*  and  Advartitnrt' 
Nawspapar  in  Amarica 
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We  don’t  mind  giving  credit  where  credit 
is  due,  but  we  sure  don’t  tolerate  giving 
credit  where  it  isn’t. 

In  your  March  1  issue,  (page  52)  you 
have  a  story  on  tax  protests.  However, 
please  know  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  News-Tribune  originated  the  idea 
of  a  tax  protest  and  this  occurred  January 
30. 

2.  W’e  printed  up  petitions  for  the  public 
to  usr-  and  distribute  and  return  to  us.  This 
was  prior  to  the  February  12  date  of  the 
Beatrr  County  Times  first  editorial  on  the 
subject. 

3.  The  Times  did  not  take  up  the  battle 
until  one  of  our  petitions  had  been  passed 
through  their  plant.  In  fact,  one  of  our 
petitions  has  the  Times  manager’s  name  on 
it. 

4.  We  have  printed  full  pages  of  letters 
to  the  editor.  ^  far  it  amounts  to  five  full 
pages.  As  far  as  we  know  the  Times  has 
not  printed  over  two  letters  at  a  time. 

5.  I  hand-delivered  our  petitions  which 
had  an  estimated  50,000  signatures  on 
them,  to  Governor  Shafer.  The  Governor 
gave  me  one  hour  of  his  time  to  defend  his 
stand. 

6.  The  Governor,  by  letter,  also  offered 
to  put  at  my  disposal  his  budget  secretary 
and  cabinet  members  for  one  week. 

7.  Our  protest  was  aimed  not  only  at  the 
State,  but  at  the  federal  government  and 
its  officials. 

8.  Not  only  did  the  Times  pick  up  their 
idea  from  us,  but  so  have  some  other  news¬ 
papers. 

I'hat’s  the  real  story  of  what  happened  • 
and  when  it  happened.  And  when  it  comes 
to  getting  results  from  the  protest,  you  can 
be  sure  that  we’ll  get  the  results  ’cause 
this  wasn’t  a  circulation  or  any  kind  of 
other  gimmick,  but  an  effort  on  behalf  of 
the  people. 

W’.  B.  Northrop 

President, 

News-Tribune, 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
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TAPE  TROUBLES 


OBJECTTVITY’ 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  for  printing 
the  lecture  on  the  future  of  the  press  by 
James  Russell  Wiggins,  former  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  (Feb.  22). 

Mr.  Wiggins  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
concerning  many  issues  confronting  the 
nation  and  its  press,  and  every  reporter 
and  editor  in  the  country  would  do  well  to 
read  and  re-read  his  words. 

It  can  be  a  very  fine  line  that  separates 
covering  an  event  and,  by  the  way  it  is 
presented,  supporting  or  disapproving  of 
what  has  happened.  This  is  especially  true 
of  stories  and  photos  on  the  police,  race 
relations,  student  demonstrations,  politics, 
etc. 

For  example,  a  dramatic  photo  of  a 
policeman  clubbing  some  student  during  a 
campus  disturbance  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm  in  fostering  anti-authority  views  if 
proper  restraint  isn’t  shown.  Yes,  the 
camera  can  and  often  does  lie. 

I  feel  most  reporters  and  editors  do  their 
best  in  trying  to  “tell  it  like  it  is,’’  but  cer¬ 
tainly  the  growth  of  the  underground  press 
is  a  sure  sign  that  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
maintain  objectivity. 

Mr.  Wiggin.s’  suggestion  that  modern 
newspapers  “keep  attuned’’  to  middle-class 
mores,  morals  and  culture  is  well  taken. 
The  press,  which  should  be  the  defender 
of  all  that  is  good,  must  not  lend  its  sup¬ 
port  directly  or  indirectly  to  subversive 
ideas  or  movements. 

Such  movements,  for  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  nation,  must  be  covered  ade¬ 
quately.  Too  many  people  in  the  press, 
however,  are  becoming  unwitting  (and  in 
certain  cases,  willing)  partners  in  tearing 
down  established  standards. 

A  corrupt  press,  one  which  is  not  rooted 
deeply  in  high  ethical  and  moral  values,  is 
a  grave  threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  world.  This  applies  to  advertising 
as  well  as  editorial  content.  You’ve  simply 
got  to  draw  the  line  somewhere. 

America  is  threatened  more  from  within 
than  without. 

Rick  Hassett 

Ogden.  Utah 

*  *  o 
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It  was  a  pleasure  to  note  a  story  (March 
1,  Page  22)  of  the  changes  planned  by  the 
.\sso<  iated  Press,  that  a  major  press  service 
;  is  aware  of  the  troubles  resulting  when  er¬ 
rors,  big  or  little,  go  out  over  its  wires. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  us  out  here  on  the 
ends  of  those  wires  that  nobody  truly  real¬ 
izes  that  when  stories  are  punched  on  tape, 
all  the  transpositions,  awkward  wordings, 
stereotyped  leads,  typos,  wrong  spellings 
and  assorted  other  boo-boos  are  also  on  the 
tape.  If  there  are  too  many  of  them,  the 
shop  time  spent  correcting  them  wipes  out 
any  advantages  gained  by  using  the  tape. 

No  matter  how  automated  the  eqiiip- 
nrent,  quality  still  depends  on  the  c»)m- 
petence  of  human  beings. 

.\ri)en  Benthien 

Managing  editor, 

/da/io  Free  Press, 

Nampa.  Idaho 
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In  much  of  today’s  journalism,  active 
organizations  are  referred  to  by  long  titles, 
followed  by  initials  accumulated  from  first 
letters  of  each  of  the  words.  These  initials 
frequently  spell  out  a  significant  word  .  .  . 
.4s  with  the  chicken /egg  question,  I  often 
wonder  which  came  first. 

Take  the  case  of  PUNKS  (Pubescents 
Undermining  Normal  Knowledge  Sys¬ 
tems).  For  years  this  type  of  individual 
has  been  referred  to  as  “punk’’.  In  the 
meantime  some  of  their  agents  fancied  up 
the  image  by  adopting  higb-sounding  titles. 
(Remember  when  sanitary  engineers  were 
just  plain  garbage  men?) 

I  wonder  if  we  all  returned  to  calling 
these  characters  “punks”,  might  we  not 
accomplish  something? 

Mary  Jo  Thompson 

Advertiser-Tribune, 

Tiffin,  Ohio 
15,  1969 


ROYKO  BOOSTER 

Mike  Royko,  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  richly  deserves  every  award 
for  courageous,  layman-oriented  writing 
that  our  profession  offers.  I  was  delighted 
to  see  the  American  Newspapers  Guild 
present  the  1968  Heywood  Broun  Memorial 
prize  to  him  ($1,000). 

His  newspaper  deserves  praise,  too. 
Placing  Royko  in  the  front  section — on 
page  three  every  day — indicates  the  Daily 
News  awareness  that  editorial  copy  of  high 
quality  is  more  important  in  the  long  run 
than  department  store  hose. 

Mike  Royko  on  page  three  sells  more 
papers  for  Daily  News  advertisers,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  than  rafts  of  other  good  columnists 
buried  beneath  the  last  dispatch  from  Pa- 
gopago. 

Stephen  Avakian 

Lakewood,  Ohio 


•  •  * 

PRICING  POUCY 

Good  editorial  on  Senator  Hart’s  rather 
vague  ideas  about  pricing  of  advertising 
space  or  time. 

He  has  also  been  quoted  as  saying  some¬ 
thing  to  the  effect  of:  “Why  shouldn’t  the 
‘little  fellow’  be  able  to  buy  at  the  same 
price  as  the  ‘big  fellow’?” 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  place  contracts  for  air¬ 
planes  or  ships  or  materials  or  missiles  the 
Senator  would  not  forbid  competitive  bid¬ 
ding. 

H.  James  Gediman 

President, 

Key  Market  Advertising 
Representative  Inc., 

New  York 


Short  Takes 

In  19.54  he  was  promoted  to  superin¬ 
tendent  of  mails,  died  and  held  that  posi¬ 
tion  for  15  years. — New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register. 

,  •  *  * 

Underneath  the  velvet  glove  is  the 
mailed  fish — and  the  players  know  it. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

•  *  • 

Small  graft  warnings  were  hoisted. — 
Santa  Barbara  (Calil.)  News-Press. 

*  *  * 

Now  Arts  and  Letters  has  peed.  His 
final  work  for  the  Flamingo  was  a  siz¬ 
zling  1:10  for  three  quarters. — Louisi'ille 
(Ky.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

“It  was  simply  that  we  had  leaned  on 
Vice  for  that  motivation  and  had  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  lean  on  ourselves  for  it,” 
he  added. — Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening 
Sun. 

«  *  • 

He  said,  “Couldn’t  I  put  on  my  heavy 
bathroom  and  come  with  you?” — New 
York  Post. 

•  •  • 

The  bridegroom’s  grandparents  .  .  . 
were  guests  at  the  welding. — Walla 
Walla  (W’ash.)  llnum-Biilletin. 

*  *  * 

(RAP  will  pajr  }2  for  rarh  amniing  typograph¬ 
ical  error  found  in  ncwipapcrs.) 
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(tl)cJs*cUtJJork  (times  sells  spacti 

New  York  is  where  you’ve  got  to  know'  your  way  around.  W  hen  it 
comes  to  selling  advertising  (or  anything  else)  in  New  \'orK.  you 
can’t  aliord  to  waste  time  looking  for  the  market  place.  You've  got 
to  go  right  to  the  heart  of  it.  \\  hich  is  why  the  Trenton  Times  goes 
sellitig  through  the  Advertising  News  Page  of  The  New  York  Times. 

That's  daily  trade  news  headquarters  for  New  York  agency  men... 
who  spend  six  out  of  10  Li.S.  advertising  dollars  every  year.  To  reach 
them,  reach  us  first;.  Media  Advertising  Departmetit.  229  West  4.^d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  100.^6;  (212)  556-1455. 
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Tucson  agency  plan  is  illegal 


Supreme  Court  outlaws  joint  sales 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Washington 
In  a  decision  of  potentially  far-reach- 
l^g  import  to  the  newspaper  publishing 
mdustry,  the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday 
^^March  10)  affirmed  the  ruling  of  a  fed- 
ieral  district  judge  in  Arizona  that  a  39- 
Ihrear-old  joint  operating  agreement  be- 
Kween  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  the 
'~'ucson  Daily  Citizen  violated  the  anti- 
St  laws  “beyond  i)eradventure  of 
loubt.” 

According  to  testimony  and  records  of 


the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly,  there  are  similar  operat¬ 
ing  agreements  in  effect  between  com¬ 
peting  newspapers  in  22  cities.  However, 
publishers  of  some  of  those  cited  have 
disputed  their  inclusion  on  the  list. 
Others  maintain  that  their  agreements 
do  not  embrace  all  three  of  the  criteria 
spelled  out  in  the  court  decision. 

The  basic  elements  that  make  the  Tuc- 
.son  compact,  first  negotiated  in  1940,  run 
afoul  of  the  anti-trust  laws  are: 


1.  Price-fixing. 

2.  Profit  pooling. 

3.  .Market  control. 

The  Supreme  Court  justices  affirmed 
the  decision  in  the  Tucson  case  by  7-to-l. 
The  majority  opinion  was  written  by 
Justice  William  0.  Douglas,  w'ith  the  con¬ 
currence  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
and  Justices  Hugo  L.  Black,  John  M. 
Harlan,  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  Byron 
White,  and  Thurgood  Marshall.  Justice 
Potter  Stewart  dissented  and  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  did  not  participate  either  in  hear¬ 
ing  or  deciding  the  case. 

(Continued  on  payc  13) 


Publishers  seek  relief  in  Congress 


I  The  battle  to  save  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreements  between  news¬ 
papers  moved  swiftly  into  the 
legislative  arena  this  week  in  the 
a'fike  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  de- 
bision  affii  ming  a  ruling  that  the 
p9-year-ol(l  arrangement  l>e- 
Iween  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
and  the  Tncaon  Daily  Citizen 
violated  the  antitrust  laws. 

Multiple-sponsored  bills  were 
introduced  on  Wednesday 
March  12)  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  to  exempt  joint  agnu*- 
ments,  in  cases  where  one  of  the 
newspapers  was  in  danger  of 
financial  failure  at  the  time  the 
agreement  was  made,  from  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  bills  were 
identical  in  most  respects  with 
legislation  proposed  but  not  en¬ 
acted  in  the  90th  Congress. 

Supporters  of  the  legislation 
had  their  guns  primed  and  their 
powder  dry,  ready  to  launch  a 
counterattack  on  the  court  de¬ 
cision.  At  a  meeting  in  January, 
the  Iward  of  directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  adojited  a  resolution 
stating  that  in  the  event  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  adversely 
in  the  Tucson  case,  appropriate 
relief  would  1m‘  .sought  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

Eight  bills  had  already  been 
introduced  in  the  House  bv  in¬ 
dividual  meml)ers.  The  bills  in 
which  “agency  plan’’  publishers 
are  especially  interested  were  of¬ 
fered  by  Senator  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  of  Hawaii,  with  24  co- 


sponsoi’s,  and  by  Kep.  Ed  Ed¬ 
mondson  of  Oklahoma,  with  82 
co-sponsors. 

The  bills  which  will  receive 
primary  committee  considera¬ 
tion,  however,  are  those  that 
were  intrcnluced  on  Wednesday. 

Previous  bills 

In  the  9()th  Congress,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Sulwommittee 
on  antitrust  and  monopoly  held 
extensive  hearings  on  S1312,  the 
original  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  who  has  retired.  Over  the 
opposition  of  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart  of  Michigan,  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  chairman,  a  revised  bill 
was  reported  out  by  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  but  too  late 
to  get  floor  action  before  ad¬ 
journment. 

Representative  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler.  New  York  Democrat,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  headed  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  which  held  hearings  on 
H.  R.  19123,  a  companion 
measure  to  S1312,  but  had  not 
completed  them  when  the  90th 
Congress  adjourned  nine  die. 

VV’hether  new  hearings  will 
held  is  a  mattei-  for  the  com¬ 
mittees  to  decide.  Senator  Hart 
maintains  his  opposition  to  the 
legislation  and  might  consider 
th"  record  of  previous  hearings 
sufficient  for  full  committee  ac¬ 
tion.  Although  he  has  not  in¬ 
dicated  his  position,  the  proba- 
Idlities  are  that  Celler  would 


want  further  hearings  lM>fore 
taking  action  upon  the  ))ending 
bills. 

Omitted  from  the  new  i)ro- 
posals  is  a  provision  affoi'ding 
some  legal  iirotection  for  merged 
operations. 

L'nless  Congre.ss  acts  to  nul¬ 
lify  the  Supreme  Court’s  Tucson 
l  uling,  the  Justice  Department’s 
antitrust  division  will  be  free  to 
proceed  under  the  antitrust  laws 
against  other  newspapers  who 
are  parties  to  joint  agreements. 
During  the  Hart  Committee 
hearings  the  assistant  attorney 
general  then  in  charge  of  the 
division,  Donald  F.  Turner,  and 
his  successor,  Edwin  M.  Zim- 
mennan,  befoi’e  the  Celler  Com¬ 
mittee,  indicated  that  a  decision 
in  the  Department’s  favor  in  the 
'I'ucson  case  would  lead  to  action 
against  other  joint  operating 
agreemerits  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

'I’he  Supreme  Couit  decision 
cleared  the  air  insofar  as  agree¬ 
ments  to  share  production  fa¬ 
cilities  only  are  concerned.  The 
elements  that  amount  to  anti¬ 
trust  violation,  the  court  poinU'd 
out,  are  price-fixing  in  the  sale 
of  advertising  and  circulation  by 
a  common  agency  for  competing 
newspapers;  profit  pooling,  ami 
non-competition  agreements  by 
the  principals. 

In  testimony  befoi’e  the  Hart 
committee,  some  publishers  have 
stated  that  .sharing  of  a  i>ro- 
duction  plant,  without  the  pool¬ 


ing  of  sales  forces,  etc.,  would 
not  provide  economies  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  “second”  news¬ 
paper. 

I’liiccs  under  mtuIiiiv 

In  a  statenumt  alwut  his  bill. 
Fongre.ssman  Edmond.son  named 
the  22  cities  where  .socalled 
"agency  plan”  agns-ments  are 
under  .scrutiny  for  antitrust  vio¬ 
lation.  His  list  varied  in  a  few 
respects  from  that  in  the  Hart 
yommittee  records.  The  Edmond¬ 
son  list: 

.Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
where  one  of  the  original  joint 
operating  plans  went  into  effect 
(  February  19.33)  for  the  Journal 
(morning-Sonday)  and  the  Trib¬ 
une  (evening).  The  Journal  is 
owned  by  the  Journal  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  the  Tribune  is  a 
Sc  r  i  |)  ps-  H  owa  1(1  N  ew  spa  p(>  r . 

El  Paso,  'I’exas  (SeptemlH>r 
193G).  The  Tiniest  (morning- 
Sunday)  and  the  Herald-Po.nt 
(evening)  of  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  grou|)  do  business  through 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 

Evansville,  Indiana  (De- 
cemlier  1938).  The  Evansville 
Conrier  (morning)  and  the 
Trenn  (evening),  a  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspajier,  have  a  com¬ 
mon  business  agency  which  also 
jmblishes  the  E vanstville  Courier 
if-  P  rests  (Sunday)  separate 
from  the  daily  papers. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  (March 
19.'>0).  The  J  on  rnnl -(!  a  zet  t  e 
(Continued  on  pa  ye  11) 
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‘Violations  are  plain  beyond 
peradventure  of  doubt’ 


Mr.  Justice  Douglas  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court. 

Tucson,  Arizona,  has  only  two  daily  newspapers 
of  general  circulation,  the  Star  and  the  Citizen.  The 
Citizen  is  the  oldest,  being  founded  before  1900  and 
is  an  evening  paper  published  six  times  a  week.  The 
Star,  slightly  younger  than  the  Citizen,  has  a  Sun¬ 
day  as  well  as  a  daily  issue.  Prior  to  1940  the  two 
papers  vigorously  competed  with  each  other.  While 
their  circulation  w’as  about  equal,  the  Star  sold  50^ 
more  advertising  space  than  the  Citizen  and  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  profit,  while  the  Citizen  sustained  losses. 
Indeed  the  Star’s  annual  profits  averaged  about  $25,- 
825,  while  the  Citizen’s  annual  losses  averaged  about 
$23,550. 

In  1936  the  stock  of  the  Citizen  was  purchased  by 
one  Small  and  one  Johnson  for  $100,000  and  they 
invested  an  additional  $25,000  of  working  capital. 
They  sought  to  interest  others  to  invest  in  the  Citi¬ 
zen  but  were  not  successful.  Small  increased  his  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  Citizen,  moved  from  Chicago  to  Tuc¬ 
son,  and  was  prejiared  to  finance  the  Citizen’s  losses 
for  at  least  awhile  from  his  own  resources.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Small  and  Johnson  sought  to  sell 
the  Citizen;  nor  was  the  Citizen  about  to  go  out  of 
business.  The  owners  did,  however,  negotiate  a  joint 
operating  agreement  between  the  two  papers  which 
was  to  run  for  25  years  from  March  1940,  a  term 
that  was  extended  in  1953  until  1990.  By  its  terms 
the  agreement  may  be  canceled  only  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parties. 

Agreement  ended  competition 

The  agreement  provided  that  each  jiaper  should 
retain  its  own  news  and  editorial  department,  as 
well  as  its  corporate  identity.  It  provided  for  the 
formation  of  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.  (TNI), 
which  was  to  be  owmed  in  equal  shares  by  the  Star 
and  Citizen  and  which  was  to  manage  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  business  except  the  news  and  editorial 
units.  The  production  and  distribution  equipment  of 
each  paper  was  transferred  to  TNI.  The  latter  had 
five  directors — two  named  by  the  Star,  two  by  the 
Citizen,  and  the  fifth  chosen  by  the  Citizen  out  of 
three  named  by  the  Star. 

The  purpose  of  the  agreement  was  to  end  any 
business  or  commercial  competition  between  the  two 
papers  and  to  that  end  three  types  of  controls  were 
imi)osed.  First  was  price  fixing.  The  newspapers 
were  sold  and  distributed  by  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  TNI;  commercial  advertising  placed  in  the 
papers  was  sold  only  by  the  advertising  department 
of  TNI ;  the  subscription  and  advertising  rates  were 
set  jointly.  Second  was  profit  pooling.  All  profits  re¬ 
alized  were  pooled  and  distributed  to  the  Star  and 
the  Citizen  by  TNI  pursuant  to  an  agreed  ratio. 
Third  was  a  market  control.  It  was  agreed  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  Star  nor  Citizen  nor  any  of  their  stock¬ 
holders,  officers,  and  executives  would  not  engage 
in  any  other  business  in  Pima  County — the  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  Tucson — in  conflict  wdth  the  agree¬ 


ment.  Thus  competing  publishing  operations  were 
foreclosed. 

All  commercial  rivalry  between  the  papers  ceased. 
Combined  profits  before  taxes  rose  from  $27,531  in 
1940  to  $1,727,217  in  1964. 

The  Government’s  complaint  charged  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  in  violation 
of  §  1  of  the  Sherman  Act,  15  U.  S.  C.  §  1,  and  a 
monopoly  in  violation  of  §  2.  15  U.  S.  C.  §  2.  The 
District  Court,  after  finding  that  the  joint  operating 
agreement  contained  provisions  which  were  unlaw¬ 
ful  per  se  under  §  1,  granted  the  Government’s  mo¬ 
tion  for  summary  judgment. 

The  case  went  to  trial  on  the  §  2  charge  and  also 
on  a  charge  brought  under  §7  of  the  Clayton  Act, 

15  U.  S.  C.  §  18.  The  latter  charge  arose  out  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  stock  of  the  Star  by  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  Citizen  pursuant  to  an  option  in  the 
joint  operating  agreement.  Arden  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  was  formed  as  the  vehicle  of  acquisition  and  it 
now  publishes  the  Star. 

Decree  requires  sale  of  Star 

At  the  end  of  the  trial  the  District  Court  found 
that  the  joint  operating  agreement  in  purpose  and 
effect  monopolized  the  only  newspaper  business  in 
Tucson  in  violation  of  §  2  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

As  respects  the  Clayton  Act  charge  the  District 
Court  found  that  in  Pima  County,  the  appropriate 
geographic  market.  Citizen’s  acquisition  of  the  Star 
stock  had  the  effect  of  continuing  in  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  form  a  substantially  lessening  of  competition 
in  daily  newspaper  publishing  that  is  condemned  by 
§  7. 

The  decree  does  not  prevent  all  forms  of  joint  op-  I 
eration.  It  requires,  however,  appellants  to  submit  a  | 
plan  for  divestiture  and  re-establishment  of  the  Star  j 
as  ^n  independent  competitor  and  for  modification  I 
of  the  joint  operating  agreement  so  as  to  eliminate  i 
the  price-fixing,  market  control,  and  profit  pooling 
provisions.  The  case  is  here  by  way  of  appeal. 

We  affirm  the  judgment.  The  §  1  violations  are 
plain  beyond  peradventure  of  doubt.  Price-fixing  is 
illegal  per  se.  Pooling  of  profits  pursuant  to  an  in¬ 
flexible  ratio  at  least  reduced  incentives  to  compete 
for  circulation  and  advertising  revenues  and  runs 
afoul  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  agreement  not  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  other  publishing  business  in  Pima 
(bounty  was  a  division  of  fields  also  banned  by  the 
Act.  The  joint  operating  agreement  exposed  the  re¬ 
straints  so  clearly  and  so  unambiguously  as  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  rather  rare  use  of  a  summary  judgment  in 
the  antitrust  field. 

The  only  real  defense  of  appellants  was  the  failing 
company  defense — a  judicially  created  doctrine.  The 
facts  tendered  were  excluded  on  the  §  1  charge  but 
were  admitted  on  the  §  2  charge  as  well  as  on  the 
§  7  charge  under  the  Clayton  Act.  So  w'hether  or  not 
the  District  Court  was  correct  in  excluding  the  evi¬ 
dence  under  the  §  1  charge,  it  is  now  before  us ;  and 
a  consideration  of  it  makes  plain  that  the  requirc- 
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m  nts  of  the  failing  company  doctrine  were  not  met. 
T1  at  defense  was  before  the  Court  in  International 
Shoe  Co.  V.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  280  U.  S. 
291,  where  §  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  was  in  issue.  The 
evidence  showed  that  the  resources  of  one  company 
were  so  depleted  and  the  prospect  of  rehabilitation 
so  remote  that  “it  faced  the  grave  probability  of  a 
business  failure.”  There  was,  moreover,  “no  other 
prospective  purchaser.”  It  was  in  that  setting  that 
the  Court  held  that  the  acquisition  of  that  company 
by  another  did  not  substantially  lessen  competition 
within  the  meaning  of  §  7. 


No  indication  of  liquidation 

In  the  present  case  the  District  Court  found : 

“At  the  time  Star  Publishing  and  Citizen 
Publishing  entered  into  the  operating  agree¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  time  the  agreement  became 
effective,  Citizen  Publishing  was  not  then  on 
the  verge  of  going  out  of  business,  nor  was 
there  a  serious  probability  at  that  time  that 
Citizen  Publishing  would  terminate  its  business 
and  liquidate  its  assets  unless  Star  Publishing 
and  Citizen  Publishing  entered  into  the  operat¬ 
ing  agreement.” 

The  evidence  sustains  that  finding.  There  is  no 
indication  that  the  owners  of  Citizen  were  contem¬ 
plating  a  liquidation.  They  never  sought  to  sell  the 
Citizen  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  joint  op¬ 
erating  agreement  was  the  last  straw  at  which  Citi¬ 
zen  grasped.  Indeed  the  Citizen  continued  to  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  threat  to  the  Star.  How  otherwise  is  one  to 
explain  the  Star’s  willingness  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  share  its  profits  with  Citizen?  Would  that 
be  true  if  as  now  claimed  the  Citizen  was  on  the 
brink  of  collapse? 

The  failing  company  doctrine  plainly  cannot  be 
ai)plied  in  a  merger  or  in  any  other  case  unless  it  is 
established  that  the  company  that  acquires  it  or 
brings  it  under  dominion  is  the  only  available  pur- 
,  chaser.  For  if  another  person  or  group  could  be  in¬ 
terested,  a  unit  in  the  competitive  system  would  be 
preserved  and  not  lost  to  monopoly  power.  So  even 
if  we  assume  arguendo  that  in  1940  the  then  owners 
of  the  Citizen  could  not  long  keep  the  enterprise 
afloat,  no  effort  was  made  to  sell  the  Citizen;  its 
I  properties  and  franchise  were  not  put  in  the  hands 
j  of  a  broker;  and  the  record  is  silent  on  what  the 
,  market,  if  any,  for  the  Citizen  might  have  been. 

Moreover,  we  know  from  the  broad  experience  of 
the  business  community  since  1930,  the  year  when 
I  the  International  Shoe  case  was  decided,  that  com- 
!  panies  reorganized  through  receivership,  or  through 
I  Chapter  10  or  Chapter  11  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 

i  often  emerged  as  strong  competitive  companies.  The 
prospects  of  reorganization  of  the  Citizen  in  1940 
would  have  to  be  dim  or  nonexistent  to  make  the 
failing  company  doctrine  applicable  to  this  case. 

The  burden  of  proving  that  the  conditions  of  the 
failing  company  doctrine  have  been  satisfied  is  on 
those  who  seek  refuge  under  it.  That  burden  has 
not  been  satisfied  in  this  case. 


Private  refltraints  have  no  support  in  law 

We  confine  the  failing  company  doctrine  to  its 
pi  esent  narrow  scope. 

The  restraints  imposed  by  these  private  arrange¬ 
ments  have  no  support  from  the  First  Amendment 
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as  Associated  Press  v.  United  States,  326  U.  S.  1, 
20,  teaches. 

Neither  news  gathering  nor  news  dissemination 
is  being  regulated  by  the  present  decree.  It  deals 
only  with  restraints  on  certain  business  or  commer¬ 
cial  practices.  The  restraints  on  competition  with 
which  the  present  decree  deals  and  which  we  ap¬ 
prove  comport  neither  with  the  antitrust  laws  nor 
with  the  First  Amendment.  As  we  stated  in  the  As- 
sociated  Press  case: 


“It  would  be  strange  indeed  . . . ,  if  the  grave 
concern  for  freedom  of  the  press  which 
prompted  adoption  of  the  First  Amendment 
should  be  read  as  a  command  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  without  power  to  protect  that  free¬ 
dom.  The  First  Amendment,  far  from  provid¬ 
ing  an  argument  against  application  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  here  provides  powerful  reasons 
to  the  contrary.  That  Amendment  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  widest  possible  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  from  diverse  and  antago¬ 
nistic  sources  is  essential  to  the  w^elfare  of  the 
public,  that  a  free  press  is  a  condition  of  a  free 
society.  Surely  a  command  that  the  government 
itself  shall  not  impede  the  free  flow'  of  ideas 
does  not  afford  non-governmental  combinations 
a  refuge  if  they  impose  restraints  upon  that 
constitutionally  guaranteed  freedom.  Freedom 
to  publish  means  freedom  for  all  and  not  for 
some.  Freedom  to  publish  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  but  freedom  to  combine  to  keep 
others  from  publishing  is  not.  Freedom  of  the 
press  from  governmental  interference  under 
the  First  Amendment  does  not  sanction  re¬ 
pression  of  that  freedom  by  private  interests. 
The  First  Amendment  affords  not  the  slightest 
support  for  the  contention  that  a  combination 
to  restrain  trade  in  news  and  views  has  any 
constitutional  immunity.” 


The  other  points  mentioned  are  too  trivial  for  di.s- 
cussion.  Divestiture  of  the  Star  seems  to  us  quite 
proper.  At  least  there  is  no  showing  of  that  abuse 
of  discretion  which  authorizes  us  to  recast  the  de¬ 
cree. 

Affirmed 


JUSTICE  IIARI^N’S  VIEW 

Did  profits  by  1953 
nullify  agency  plan? 


Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  concur¬ 
ring  in  the  result. 

When  the  owners  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen  and  the  Star  embarked  upon 
their  joint  venture  in  1940,  they 
did  not  believe  that  they  were 
combining  their  commercial  op¬ 
erations  for  all  time.  Rather, 
their  contract  provided  that  the 
venture  would  last  for  25  years 
and  that  the  relationship  would 
terminate  in  1965  if  both  parties 
agreed  to  go  their  separate 
ways.  It  was  only  in  195,3  that 
the  parties  agreed  they  would 
not  permit  their  contract  to  ex¬ 
pire  in  1965  but  would  continue 


their  relationship  for  another 
quarter  centurj'  beyond  the  orig¬ 
inal  termination  date. 

Nevertheless,  both  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  and  my 
Brethren  have  decided  that  the 
crucial  question  in  this  case  is 
whether  the  original  1940  trans¬ 
action  could  be  justified  on  “fail¬ 
ing  company”  grounds.  Yet  re¬ 
gardless  of  one’s  view  of  the 
1940  transaction,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  if  the  parties  had  not 
renewed  their  agreement,  full 
competition  between  the  two 
newspapers  would  have  been  re- 
{Continued  on  page  12) 
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Harlan’s  view 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


stored  in  1965  and  the  Justice 
Department  would  never  have 
begpjn  the  Sherman  Act  branch 
of  this  lawsuit.  It  w’ould  appear, 
then,  that  the  decisive  issue  in 
this  case  is  not  the  validity  of 
the  original  1940  transaction  but 
the  propriety  of  the  decision 
taken  in  1953  in  which  the  term 
of  the  joint  venture  was  ex¬ 
tended  by  a  quarter  century  be¬ 
yond  its  original  termination 
date. 

In  defense  of  the  Court’s  ap¬ 
proach,  one  may  argue  that  if 
the  1940  agreement  had  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  newspapers’  joint 
venture  was  to  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely,  we  would  then  have  been 
required  to  decide  this  case  on 
the  basis  of  the  situation  pre¬ 
vailing  at  the  time  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  transaction.  In  other  words, 
if  the  agreement  had  been  only 
slightly  different  it  is  arguable 
that  we  would  have  had  no 
choice  but  to  treat  the  transac¬ 
tion  in  the  same  way  we  would 
treat  a  total  corporate  merger. 
However  this  may  be,  I  do  not 
understand  why  the  parties'  de¬ 
cision  to  retain  the  advantages 
of  flexibility  .should  not  be  de¬ 
cisive  for  our  purposes.  If  busi¬ 
nessmen  believe,  after  consider¬ 
ing  all  the  relevant  factors,  that 
future  events  may  deprive  their 
existing  arrangements  of  utility, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  should  not  view  the 
tran-saction  in  a  similar  way. 

No  reason  for  il  by  196S 

While  the  trial  court  did  not 
analyze  the  case  in  the  way 
which  I  have  suggested,  it  made 
sufficient  factual  findings  to  per¬ 
mit  an  evaluation  of  the  legality 
of  the  195.3  decision  extending 
the  joint  venture’s  term.  The 
Court  in  effect  found  that  in 
each  year  between  1940  and 
1953,  each  newspaper  operated 
at  a  profit.  Moreover,  in  the 
decade  preceding  1953,  the  joint 
venture’s  total  profits  increased 
with  each  succeeding  year.  Given 
this  pattern  of  increasing  prof¬ 
itability,  I  would  hold  that  the 
“failing  company”  doctrine 
could  not  reasonably  permit  the 
two  newspapers  to  extend  the 
term  of  the  agreement  in  1953 
at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible 
to  predict  whether  full  competi¬ 
tion  could  be  renewed  in  1965. 

Nor  can  the  newspapers  ap¬ 
propriately  invoke  the  “failing 
company”  defense  to  justify 
another  quarter  century’s  joint 
operation  on  the  basis  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  situation  which  actually 
existed  in  1965.  For  the  trial 
judge  found  that  the  joint  ven- 
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ture’s  profits  had  continued  their 
upward  spiral  with  each  year, 
reaching  $1,727,217  in  1964,  and 
that  both  the  newspapers  are 
now'  “in  sound  financial  condi¬ 
tion.” 

Moreover,  in  the  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  since  1940,  the  number  of 
households  in  the  Tucson  area 
has  almost  quadrupled,  and  total 
circulation  of  the  Star  and  Citi¬ 
zen  has  increased  proportion¬ 
ately.  While  the  District  Court 
found  it  “impossible  to  predict” 
how  well  the  two  papers  could 
compete  without  their  present 
agreement,  I  would  hold  that  the 


joint  venture’s  profitability  re- 
(juired  the  companies  to  make  a 
conscientious  effort  to  operate 
independently  before  they  could 
properly  contend  that  their  op¬ 
erating  agreement  was  a  busi¬ 
ness  necessity. 

Consequently,  although  I  join 
in  the  Court’s  judgment  in  this 
case,  I  find  it  unnecessary  to  de¬ 
fine  the  circumstances  in  which 
a  declining  newspaper  may 
properly  act  to  assure  its  future 
independence  as  a  news  medium 
by  entering  into  a  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreement  similar  to  the  one 
challenged  here. 


JUSTICE  STEWART  DISSENTS 

‘Failing  Company’ 
question  undecided 


Mr.  Ju.stice  Stewart,  dissent¬ 
ing. 

Prior  decisions  of  this  Court 
have  made  it  clear  that  a  fail¬ 
ing  company  cannot  combine 
with  a  competitor  if  its  in¬ 
dependence  could  Ije  preserved 
by  sale  to  an  outsider.  Today’s 
decision  for  the  first  time  lays 
down  the  blanket  rule  that  the 
failing  company  defense  is  for¬ 
feited  by  a  company  which  can¬ 
not  show’  that  it  made  substan¬ 
tial  affirmative  efforts  to  sell  to 
a  noncompetitor.  That  precise 
quantum  and  quality  of  proof 
may  be  a  reasonable  and  effec¬ 
tive  prophylactic  standard  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  company  could 
truly  not  have  l)een  sold.  But 
proof  of  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
sell  the  company  is  not,  as  a 
logical,  evidentiary  matter,  the 
only  possible  conclusive  proof 
that  it  was  not  marketable.  In 
many  cases  other  evidence  might 
make  equally  clear  that  any  such 
efforts  w’ould  surely  have  been 
fruitless.  The  Court’s  new  rule, 
in  other  w'ords,  has  validity  only 
as  a  standard  imposed  on  future 
conduct  and  not  as  an  unrebut- 
table  evidentiary  presumption 
w’ith  respect  to  past  events. 
Therefore,  the  inflexible  enforce¬ 
ment  of  that  rule  should  be 
limited  to  those  who — unlike  the 
appellants — were  on  notice  of 
their  obligation  to  lie  able  to 
prove  that  they  made  tangible 
efforts,  howerver  futile,  to  find 
an  outside  buyer. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  ap¬ 
pellants  in  the  District  Court 
did  not  adduce  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Citizen  was  fail¬ 
ing  so  woefully  that  no  outsider 
would  have  considered  purchas¬ 
ing  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  in¬ 
troduced  not  only  substantial 
evidence  of  the  dire  financial 
condition  of  the  Citizen  and  of 


the  newspaper  industry’  gen¬ 
erally,  but  also  specific  testi¬ 
mony  by  experts  that  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  business  climate  the 
Citizen  could  not  possibly  have 
l»een  sold  to  an  outsider.  In  the 
face  of  such  an  offer  of  proof, 
this  Court  does  not  find  that  the 
company  w’as,  in  fact,  salable.  It 
affirms  the  judgment  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  appellants’  failure 
to  prove  their  defense  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  way — a  requirement  im¬ 
posed  for  the  first  time  today. 

The  district  judge  did  not  re¬ 
solve  the  central  factual  issue 
against  the  appellants.  He  made 
no  finding  that  the  company  was 
salable.  Indeed,  the  judge  re¬ 
fused  even  to  consider  the  appel¬ 
lants’  evidence  in  connection 
with  the  issues  under  §1  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  With  respect  to 
the  §1  count,  he  excluded  the 
evidence  altogether  on  the  er¬ 
roneous  ground  that  the  failing 
company  defense  was  wholly  un¬ 
available  to  participants  in  the 
kind  of  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  involved  in  this  case.  And 
while  he  admitted  the  evidence 
at  trial  on  the  other  counts,  he 
explicitly  limited  its  relevance 
to  the  question  of  the  bona  fides 
of  the  Star  owner’s  belief  that 
his  company  w'as  not  monopoliz¬ 
ing  the  market.  In  view  of  these 
rulings  and  the  absence  of  any 
pertinent  findings,  it  is  clear 
that  the  appellants  have  not  had 
their  day  in  court  on  the  critical 
issue  in  this  case. 

The  District  Court  did  find 
that  “at  the  time  the  agree¬ 
ment  became  effective.  Citizen 
Publishing  was  not  then  on  the 
verge  of  going  out  of  business, 
nor  was  there  a  serious  proba¬ 
bility  at  that  time  that  Citizen 
Publishing  w'ould  terminate  its 
business  and  liquidate  its  assets 
unless  Star  Publishing  entered 


into  the  operating  agreen  mt" 

I  do  not  believe  this  finding 
supports  the  conclusion  that 
Citizen  was  not  a  failing  com¬ 
pany,  or  even  that  the  District 
Court  thought  it  was  not  a  fail¬ 
ing  company.  Everj’  other  ma¬ 
terial  finding  of  the  District 
Court  was  to  the  effect  that 
Citizen  W'as  dying.  The  only  sub¬ 
sidiary  finding  consistent  with 
the  conclusion  that  Citizen  was 
not  then  on  the  verge  of  im¬ 
mediate  demise  was  that  Small, 
by  his  owm  admission,  w’as  “pre¬ 
pared  to  finance  the  losses  of 
Citizen  Publishing  for  some  little 
time  thereafter  from  resources 
available  to  him  other  than  the 
earnings  or  assets  of  Citizen 
Publishing.” 

fin  footnotes  Justice  Stewart 
referred  to  testimony  that  Small 
worked  as  publisher  of  the  pa¬ 
per  without  a  salary.  Yet  as  of 
December  31,  1939,  Citizen  Pub¬ 
lishing  owed  approximately 
$79,000  to  its  stockholders  for 
advances  of  working  capital;  it 
had  current  liabilities  of  over 
$47,000,  as  oppo.sed  to  current 
assets  of  $16,525  in  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable,  $420  in  bank  deposits, 
and  $66.28  cash  on  hand.  Its 
liabilities  exceeded  its  a.ssets, 
exclusive  of  goodwill,  by  some 
$53,400. 

(Newspaper  brokers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  who  testified  that  they 
were  intimately  familiar  with 
the  newspaper  industry  and 
aware  of  the  situations  of  th» 
Citizen  and  Star,  gave  their 
opinions  that  there  was  no 
market  for  the  Citizen  unless  it 
could  somehow’  be  joined  with 
the  Star.) 

As  stated  above,  the  district 
judge  mistakenly  thought  that 
the  failing  company  defense  was 
unavailable  in  a  case  like  this 
under  §  1  of  the  Sherman  .\ct. 
But  he  made  clear  his  view  that, 
if  the  failing  company  defense 
had  been  available — as  in  a  total 
merger,  for  example — that  de¬ 
fense  w’ould  have  prevailed: 

“Mr.  MacLaury:  Well,  would 
Your  Honor  then  think  if  they 
had  dissolved  Star  or  Citizen  or 
both  and  simply  merged  them 
all  into  one  company,  then  the 
failing  company  doctrine  would 
apply? 

“The  Court:  I  think  if  Star 
acquired  all  of  Citizen’s  a.ssets 
and  gave  stock  to  the  owners  of 
Citizen,  it  probably  would.  / 
would  say  that  the  Government 
wouldn’t  have  much  chance  in 
this  particular  case  of  attacking 
that  acquisition.” 

Because  the  question  whether 
Citizen  was  a  failing  company 
has  not  yet  been  properly  de¬ 
termined,  I  would  vacate  the 
judgement  and  remand  the  <  aM 
to  the  District  Court,  so  that  this 
dispositive  question  may  be  fully 
canvassed. 
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Ihe  Douglas  opinion  stated  that  the 
Arizona  decree  which  the  Court  affirmed 
“do(  s  not  prevent  all  forms  of  joint  op¬ 
eration.”  However,  the  Court  said,  the 
decree  does  require  the  Tucson  publishers 
to  submit  a  plan  for  divestiture  and  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Star  as  an  inde- 
penilent  competitor. 

The  Arizona  judge  ordered  William 
Small,  principal  owner  of  both  papers,  to 
divest  himself  of  the  Star  within  90  days 
of  the  final  decree. 

The  provisions  of  the  agrreement  which 
the  Supreme  Court  found  inconsistent 
with  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Act 
and  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  the 
statutes  under  which  the  case  reached 
the  Court,  related  to  joint  commercial  op¬ 
erations,  that  is,  combined  circulation 
and  advertising  departments.  No  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  legitimacy  of  joint  production 
operations  was  raised. 

Purpose  of  the  agreement 

‘‘The  purpose  of  the  agreement  was  to 
end  any  business  or  commercial  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  two  papers  and  to  that 
end  three  types  of  controls  were  im¬ 
posed,”  Justice  Douglas  wrote.  “First  was 
price-fixing.  The  newspapers  were  sold 
and  distributed  by  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  TNI  (Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.,) : 
commercial  advertising  placed  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  was  sold  only  by  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  TNI;  the  subscription  and 
advertising  rates  were  set  jointly. 

“Second  was  profit  pooling.  All  profits 
realized  were  pooled  and  distributed  to 
the  Star  and  the  Citizen  by  TNI  pur¬ 
suant  to  an  agreed  ratio.  Third  was  a 
market  control.  It  was  agreed  that 
neither  the  Star  nor  the  Citizen  nor  any 
of  their  stockholders,  officers  and  execu¬ 
tives  would  not  engage  in  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  in  Pima  County — the  metropolitan 
area  of  Tucson  —  in  conflict  with  the 
agreement.” 

Justice  Douglas  said  that  this  fore¬ 
closed  any  competing  publishing  opera¬ 
tions  and  ended  all  commercial  rivalry 
between  the  papers. 

The  Court  held  that  price-fixing  is  il¬ 
legal,  per  se  under  Section  1  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act;  that  pooling  of  profits  pur¬ 
suant  to  an  inflexible  ratio  “at  least  re¬ 
duced  incentives  to  compete  for  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  revenues  and  runs 
afoul  of  the  Sherman  Act.”  The  Sherman 
Act  also  banned,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  an  agreement  not  to  engage  in  any 
other  publishing  business  in  Pima 
County.  This,  the  Court  held,  was  an  il¬ 
legal  division  of  fields. 

The  high  court’s  ruling  struck  a  blow 
at  the  “failing  company”  defense  which 
Justice  Douglas  said  was  “the  only  real 
defense  of  the  appellants.”  This  doctrine, 
according  to  Justice  Douglas,  was  “judi¬ 
cially  created”  in  International  Shoe  Co. 
v.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  where  the 
evidence  showed  that  the  resources  of 


one  company  were  depleted  to  the  point 
where  prospects  of  rehabilitation  were 
i*emote  and  a  business  failure  w’as  a 
“grave  possibility.” 

The  district  court  found  that  at  the 
time  the  Star  Publishing  Company  and 
the  Citizen  Publishing  Company  entered 
into  the  joint  agreement,  “Citizen  Pub¬ 
lishing  was  not  then  on  the  verge  of  go¬ 
ing  out  of  business,  nor  was  there  a  seri¬ 
ous  probability  at  that  time  that  Citizen 
Publishing  would  terminate  its  business 
and  liquidate  its  assets  unless  Star  Pub¬ 
lishing  entered  into  the  operating  agn^ee- 
ment.” 

The  Supreme  Court  said  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  sustained  that  finding,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  imminence  of  financial  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  part  of  the  Citizen  was  ad¬ 
vanced  as  a  major  reason  for  entering 
into  the  agreement  in  1940.  By  reason  of 
the  agreement,  the  appellants  argued, 
separate  editorial  voices  had  been  pre¬ 
served  and  the  viability  of  the  Citizen 
maintained.  The  Court  definitely  spurned 
that  argument.  Almost  scornfully.  Jus¬ 
tice  Douglas  wrote : 

“There  was  no  indication  that  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Citizen  were  contemplating  a 
liquidation.  They  never  sought  to  sell  the 
Citizen  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
joint  operating  agreement  was  the  last 
straw  the  Citizen  grasped.  Indeed,  the 
Citizen  continued  to  be  a  significant 
threat  to  the  Star.  How  otherwise  is  one 
to  explain  the  Star’s  willingness  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  share  its  profits 
with  the  Citizen?  Would  that  be  true  if 
as  now  claimed  the  Citizen  was  on  the 
brink  of  collapse?” 

*OnIy  available  purchaser’ 

The  Supreme  Court  said  the  failing 
company  doctrine  could  not  be  applied  in 
a  merger  or  in  any  other  case  unless  it 
was  established  “that  the  company  that 
acquires  it  or  brings  it  under  dominion  is 
the  only  available  purchaser.”  The  Citi¬ 
zen,  the  Court  said,  had  made  no  effort 
to  sell  the  paper.  “Its  properties  and 
franchise  were  not  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
broker;  and  the  record  is  silent  on  what 
the  market,  if  any,  for  the  Citizen  might 
have  been,”  the  Court  said. 

“The  burden  of  proving  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  failing  company  doctrine 
have  been  satisfied  is  on  those  who  seek 
refuge  under  it,”  said  the  Court.  “That 
burden  has  not  been  satisfied  in  this 
case.” 

First  Amendment  rights  of  the  press 
were  not  involved  in  the  Tucson  case,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion.  The  restraints  im¬ 
posed  by  private  arrangements  “have  no 
support  from  the  First  Amendment,”  the 
Court  declared. 

“Neither  news  gathering  nor  news  dis¬ 
semination  is  being  regulated  by  the 
present  decree.”  Justice  Douglas  wrote. 
“It  deals  only  with  restraints  on  certain 
business  or  commercial  practices.  The  re¬ 
straints  on  competition  with  which  the 
present  decree  deals  and  which  we  ap¬ 
prove  comport  neither  with  the  antitrust 
laws  nor  with  the  First  Amendment.” 

Quoting  from  the  Supreme  Court’s  de¬ 
cision  in  Associated  Press  v.  The  United 
States  in  1945,  Justice  Douglas  again 
expounded  the  precept  that  “freedom  to 
publish  is  gruaranteed  by  the  Constitu¬ 
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tion,  but  freedom  to  combine  to  keep 
others  from  publishing  is  not.” 

In  his  separate  concurrence.  Justice 
Harlan  said  that  the  “decisive  issue”  in 
the  Tucson  case  was  not  the  validity  of 
the  1940  agreement,  which  was  for  a 
term  of  25  years,  but  the  propriety  of  the 
decision  in  1953  not  to  permit  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  expire  in  1965  but  to  extend  it 
for  another  quarter  of  a  century.  Justice 
Harlan  noted  that  each  year  between 
1940  and  1953  the  jointly-operated  pa¬ 
pers  had  operated  at  a  profit  and  that 
total  profits  were  increasing  each  year. 

“Given  this  pattern  of  increasing  prof¬ 
itability,  I  would  hold  that  the  ‘failing 
company’  doctrine  could  not  reasonably 
permit  two  newspapers  to  extend  the 
term  of  agreement  in  1953  at  a  time  when 
it  was  impossible  to  predict  whether  full 
competition  could  be  renewed  in  1965. 

“Nor  can  the  newspapers  appropriately 
invoke  the  ‘failing  company’  defense  to 
justify  another  quarter  century’s  joint 
operation  on  the  basis  of  the  financial 
situation  which  actually  existed  in  1966. 
For  the  trial  judge  found  that  the  joint 
venture’s  profits  had  continued  their  up¬ 
ward  spiral  with  each  year,  reaching  $1,- 
727,217  in  1964  and  that  both  newspapers 
are  now  ‘in  sound  financial  condition.'  ” 

Views  of  other  justices 

In  view  of  these  and  other  conditions. 
Justice  Harlan  said  that  “although  I  join 
in  the  Court’s  judgment  in  this  case,  I 
find  it  necessary  to  define  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  a  declining  newspaper 
may  properly  act  to  assure  its  future  in¬ 
dependence  as  a  news  medium  by  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  joint  operating  agreement 
similar  to  the  one  challenged  here.” 

Justice  Stewart  based  his  dissent  on 
his  objection  to  the  Court’s  affirmation  of 
the  district  court’s  finding  that  the  Citi¬ 
zen  was  not  a  failing  newspaper  in  1940 
when  the  joint  arrangement  was  negoti¬ 
ated.  He  noted  also  that  “today’s  deci¬ 
sion  for  the  first  time  lays  down  the 
blanket  rule  that  the  failing  company  de¬ 
fense  is  forfeited  by  a  company  which 
cannot  show  that  it  made  substantial  ef¬ 
forts  to  eell  to  a  noncompetitor.” 

“It  cannot  be  said  that  the  appellants 
in  the  District  Court  did  not  adduce  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  that  the  Citizen  w’as  fail¬ 
ing  so  woefully  that  no  outsider  would 
have  considered  purchasing  it,”  Justice 
Stewart  said.  “On  the  contrary,  they  in¬ 
troduced  not  only  substantial  evidence  of 
the  dire  financial  condition  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  generally,  but  also  specific 
testimony  by  experts  that  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  business  climate  the  Citizen  could 
not  possibly  have  been  sold  to  an  out¬ 
sider.” 

The  district  judge.  Justice  Stewart  de¬ 
clared,  made  no  finding  that  the  Citizen 
was  salable  and  excluded  certain  evidence 
“on  the  erroneous  ground  that  the  failing 
company  defense  was  wholly  unavailable 
to  participants  in  the  kind  of  joint  agree¬ 
ment  involved  in  this  case.” 

“Because  the  question  whether  the  Cit¬ 
izen  was  a  failing  company  has  not  yet 
been  properly  determine,  I  would  vacate 
the  judgment  and  remand  the  case  to  the 
District  Court,  so  that  this  dispositive 
question  may  be  fully  canvassed,”  Justice 
Stewart  wrote. 
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Publishers 
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(morning-Sunday)  and  the 
News-Sentinel  (evening)  are 
separately  owned  and  have  a 
joint  company,  Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Birmingham,  Alabama.  (May 
1950).  The  News  (evening-Sun- 
day)  is  a  Newhouse  property 
and  the  Post-Herald  (morning) 
is  a  Scripps-Howard  member. 
The  News  acts  as  agent  for  the 
Post  Company  in  printing,  sell¬ 
ing  advertising  and  circulation. 

Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The 
agency  arrangement  involves  the 
Journal  (morning)  and  the 
News-Sentinel  (evening-Sun- 
day).  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  represent  both  for  national 
advertising. 

Bristol,  Tenn.-Virginia.  (Feb¬ 
ruary  1950).  The  Herald-Courier 
(moming-Sunday)  and  the  Vir- 
ginia-Tennessean  (evening) 
have  an  agent  corporation  for 
mechanical  and  business  depart¬ 
ments. 

Nashville,  Tennessee.  (De¬ 
cember  1937).  The  Banner 
(evening)  and  the  Tennesseean 
(moming-Sunday) . 

Columbus,  Ohio.  (November 
1959).  The  Citizen-Journal 
(morning),  Scripps-Howard, 
and  Dispatch  (evening-Sunday). 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
(November  1961).  The  Post- 
Gazette  (morning)  and  the 
Press  (evening-Sunday), 
Scripps-Howard.  The  latter 
serves  as  agent  for  the  P-G. 

Tucson,  Arizona.  (June  1940). 
The  Arizona  Star  (moming- 
Sunday)  and  the  Citizen  (eve¬ 
ning)  have  merged  business  op¬ 
erations  in  Tucson  Newspapers 
Inc.  The  same  interests  who  own 
the  Citizen  have  owned  the  Star 
since  1965. 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  (July  1941). 
The  World  (moming-Sunday) 
and  the  Tribune  (evening)  own 
shares  in  Newspaper  Printing 
Corp. 

Salt  Lake  City  tabloids 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The 
Deseret  News  (evening)  and  the 
Tribune  (morning  -  Sunday). 
Newspaper  Agency  Corp. 

San  Francisco.  ( September 
1965).  The  Chronicle  (morning) 
and  the  Examiner  (evening),  a 
Hearst  newspaper,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Examiner  &  Chronicle.  San 
Francisco  Printing  Co.  Inc.  is 
their  agent. 

Honolulu,  Haw'aii.  The  Adver¬ 
tiser  (morning),  the  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin  (evening)  and  the  Star- 
Bulletin  &  Advertiser  (Sunday). 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency. 

Charleston,  West  Virginia. 
The  Gazette  (morning)  the  Mail 
(evening)  and  the  Gazette-Mail 


(Sunday).  Newspaper  Agency 
Corp. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska.  (December 
1950).  The  Star  (morning),  the 
Journal  (evening)  and  the 
Journal-Star  (Sunday).  This 
plan  differs  from  most.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  of  each  paper  furnishes 
editorial  and  news  content  under 
contract  to  Journal-Star  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  which  owns  and  pub¬ 
lishes  them. 

Madison,  Wisconsin.  (No¬ 
vember  1948).  The  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  (moming-Sun¬ 
day)  and  the  Capital  Times 
(evening).  Editorial  and  news 
content  are  provided  under  con¬ 
tract  to  Madison  Newspapers 
Inc. 

Miami,  Florida.  The  Herald 
(moming-Sunday),  a  Knight 
Newspaper,  and  the  News 
(evening),  a  Cox  Newspaper. 
Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co.  is 
the  agent  for  the  News. 

Shreveport,  Louisiana.  The 
Times  (moming-Sunday)  and 
the  Journal  (evening).  News¬ 
paper  Production  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Globe- 
Democrat  (morning- weekend), 
Newhouse,  and  Post-Dispatch 
(evening-Sunday),  Pulitzer. 

Franklin-Oil  City,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  News-Herald  of  Franklin 
and  the  Derrick  of  Oil  City  sell 
through  Venango  Newspapers 
Inc. 

Idea  goes  back  lo  1927 

The  original  agency  plan  for 
newspapers,  as  shown  in  E&P 
records,  w’as  that  in  Clarksburg, 
West  Virginia,  in  1927.  Those 
newspapers  eventually  came 
under  single  ownership. 

Whether  Richard  W.  McLar¬ 
en,  the  new  Assistant  Attorney 
General  heading  the  antitrust 
division,  will  follow  the  policies 
of  his  predecessors  cannot  be 
foretold  in  advance  of  action. 

The  Justice  Department  de¬ 
clined  comment  upon  the  Tucson 
decision  or  upon  its  plans. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  lawyers 
and  officials,  however,  the 
Justice  Department  could  not 
take  summary  action  that  would 
wipe  out  every  joint  agreement. 
Although  the  high  court  weak¬ 
ened  some  of  the  newspapers’ 
defenses  it  did  not  outlaw  all 
of  the  arrangements  now  in  ef¬ 
fect.  Each  action  brought  by  the 
Justice  Department  would  have 
to  be  adjudicated  in  the  light  of 
facts  and  conditions  pertinent  to 
a  particular  situation. 

For  instance,  the  burden  of 
proof  that  one  of  the  parties  was 
a  failing  newspaper  when  the 
agreement  was  made  w’ould  fall 
upon  the  newspaper,  and,  if  the 
owner  of  the  paper  had  re¬ 
sources  out  of  which  he  could 
continue  to  finance  it,  a  court 
could  find  that  it  w'as  not  a  fail¬ 
ing  enterprise. 

The  judgement  that  the  Su¬ 


preme  Court  affirmed  held  that 
the  Tucson  Citizen  was  not  a 
failing  newspaper  in  1940,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  its  losses  were 
in  excess  of  $25,000  per  year,  be¬ 
cause  William  A.  Small  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  those  losses  out  of  his 
personal  resources  and  could 
have  continued  to  do  so. 

Although  a  major  argument  in 
the  Tucson  case  was  that  with¬ 
out  the  agreement  the  Citizen 
w'ould  have  suspended  and  liqui¬ 
dated  its  assets,  the  Court  de¬ 
clared  that  the  record  did  not 
sustain  the  argument.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  any  future  litigation,  a 
newspaper  would  have  to  prove 
that  it  was  actually  a  “failing 
newspaper”  that  would  disap¬ 
pear  unless  rescued  by  a  joint 
agreement. 

No  effort  lo  sell 

A  major  factor  in  the  Court’s 
ruling  was  that  in  the  Tucson 
case  there  was  no  evidence  that 
an  effort  had  been  made  to  sell 
the  paper  to  an  outsider,  thus 
maintaining  a  compeftitive  situa¬ 
tion.  A  requisite  to  a  failing 
newspaper  defense,  the  Court 
held,  was  proof  that  there  was 
no  available  purchaser. 

Morris  Levin,  attorney  for 
publishers  who  are  fighting  to 
preserve  the  joint  agrreements 
now  in  effect,  including  Tucson, 
says  that  the  papers  “can’t  make 
it  on  joint  production  only”  and 
therefore,  there  is  “nothing  we 
can  do  but  go  to  Congress.” 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribune  Co.  in  Tulsa, 
said  the  courts  appear  to  be 
forcing  “eventual  monopoly”  in 
the  name  of  antitrust.  The  issue 
is  simple,  he  said.  Publishers 
must  combine  operations  in 
cities  that  can’t  support  sepa¬ 
rate  papers  or  they  shall  be 
taken  over  by  a  single  ownership. 

Accommodation  essential 

f 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  New'spapers, 
said  enactment  of  legislation  for 
antitrust  accommodations  is  im¬ 
perative  to  preserve  editorial 
competition. 

The  fact  that  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  who  wrote  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  opinion,  resurrected 
the  1945  view’s  of  the  court  in 
the  Associated  Press  monopoly 
case  gave  some  hope  to  oppo¬ 
nents  of  special  legislation  for 
the  newspaper  industry, 

Douglas  turned  back  to  the  de¬ 
cision  in  which  he  had  concurred 
with  Justice  Hugo  Black  in  say¬ 
ing:  “Freedom  to  publish  means 
freedom  for  all  and  not  for  some. 
Freedom  to  publish  is  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Constitution,  but 
freedom  to  combine  to  keep 
others  from  publishing  is  not.” 

Thus  the  decision  brought  the 
First  Amendment  into  focus 
again  in  a  matter  pertaining  to 


the  business  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing.  Students  of  the  situation 
already  are  wondering  whether 
Congress,  in  considering  the 
newspaper  preservation  bills, 
may  interpret  the  court  ruling 
to  mean  that  a  statute  validating 
arrangements  between  com()eti- 
tive  newspapers  w’ould  consti¬ 
tute  an  abridgement  of  fre(  dora 
of  the  press  for  others. 

• 

Advertisers  file 
suit  for  damages 
in  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Within  hours  after  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  had  handed  down 
its  decision  invalidating  the 
Tucson  newspaper  agency  ar¬ 
rangement,  a  suit  for  antitrust 
damages  of  $30  million  was  filed 
here  against  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Printing  Co. 

The  complaint  by  Guy  Mc- 
Cauliff,  a  San  Francisco  busi¬ 
nessman,  says  he  and  other 
plaintiffs  have  sustained  dam¬ 
ages  amounting  to  25%  of 
money  spent  for  advertising  in 
the  Chronicle  and  the  Examiner 
due  to  rates  fixed  at  “high,  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  non-competitive  lev¬ 
els.” 

Former  employes  join  suit 

Defendants  are  charged  also 
with  conspiring  to  effect  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  by  moving  the  Examiner 
from  the  morning  to  the  eve¬ 
ning  field,  killing  the  Newi- 
Call-Bulletin;  and  combining 
the  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Chronicle  and  the  Examiner. 

Charles  C.  Moore,  attorney 
for  the  plaintiffs,  also  repre¬ 
sents  Mrs.  Blanche  Streeter,  a 
former  Chronicle  employe,  who 
filed  a  suit  a  year  ago  seeking 
$90  million  for  some  2,000  em¬ 
ployes  who  lost  their  jobs  as  a 
result  of  the  merger  in  1965. 
Dismissal  of  this  action  is  on 
appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court. 

• 

Controllers  named 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Promotion  of  James  G.  Young. 
Jr.,  to  corporate  controller  of 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  has 
been  announced  by  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  the  Tribune’s  editor  and 
publisher.  Young  succeeds  Roy 
N.  Walden,  who  is  retiring  after 
22  years  as  controller  of  the 
Tribune  and  its  affiliated  prop¬ 
erties.  Walden  is  a  charter 
member  of  both  the  Institute  d 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers.  Also  announced 
W’as  the  promotion  of  Lloyd  R 
Gibbs  to  Tribune  controller. 
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Kiintsville  Times  rings 
bell  with  Ray  scoop 


The  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times, 
with  a  circulation  of  about  65,- 
000,  treat  the  world  on  the  James 
Earl  Ray  story  March  7  when  it 
earned  a  front-page  story  by 
Christ  Bell,  saying  Ray  would 
plead  guilty  and  would  receive 
a  prison  sentence  of  99  years. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  news 
went  out  from  the  Shelby 
County  Court  House  in  Mem¬ 
phis  on  Monday  (March  10) 
that  Ray  had  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  slaying  last  April  4  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  and  had  received  the  pre¬ 
dicted  sentence,  reporter  Bell 
strolled  into  the  Times  news¬ 
room,  a  smile  on  his  lean  face. 

Copy  readers,  who  will  bet  on 
most  anything,  had  made  up  a 
pool  with  the  money  to  go  to  the 
one  who  guessed  nearest  to  the 
precise  time  Bell  would  appear. 

“I  don’t  know  which  won,” 
Editor  Leroy  A.  Simms  told 
E&P.  “We’re  all  happy  around 
here.  I  haven’t  had  time  to  check 
on  the  betting  yet.” 

Simms,  also  wearing  a  grin, 
was  kept  busy  answering  tele¬ 
phones. 

Calls  from  all  over 

“We’ve  had  calls  from  all 
over,”  he  said.  “Since  last  Fri¬ 
day  morning  they  have  kept  us 
busy.” 

Simms  said  he  was  not  wor¬ 
ried  over  the  attitude  Shelby 
County  Judge  W.  Preston  Battle 
had  taken  about  the  -violation  of 
his  edict  that  no  newspaper 
should  print  news  about  Ray  or 
his  scheduled  trial  before  the 
event  took  place.  “We  are  out  of 
his  jurisdiction  anyhow,”  Simms 
said. 

Simms,  a  former  Associated 
Press  reporter,  said,  “We 
haven’t  told  Bell  yet  but  we’re 
going  to  surprise  him.  We  are 
going  to  gdve  him  a  handsome 
bonus.” 

Taking  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  Huntsville  Times,  a  New- 
house  newspaper,  was  one  of  the 
many  newspapers  that  applied 
for  a  seat  to  cover  the  Ray  trial 
but  didn’t  get  one,  Simms  said : 

“We  thought  the  tip  we  had 
was  important.  We  thought  the 
story  was  important  enough  for 
the  people  to  know  about  it,  and 
so  we  printed  it.” 

The  Huntsville  paper  would 
“protect  its  source,”  Simms  said. 
I  "We’re  not  telling  anybody  how 
I  or  where  we  got  the  tip  but  it 
i  was  from  a  most  reliable  source. 
It  had  to  be  right,  so  we  broke 
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the  story  m  our  nrst  eaiiion  last 
Friday  morning.” 

Simms  said  the  paper  had 
given  the  story  to  the  AP  at 
about  10  a.m.  Friday,  about  30 
minutes  before  the  Times  presses 
began  rolling  off  the  first  edition. 

Bell,  who  is  33,  moved  to  the 
Times  from  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  in  February 
1964.  He  covers  Morgan  County, 
to  the  west.  Memphis  is  about 
200  miles  west  of  Huntsville. 

Simms  has  been  editor  of  the 
Times  since  1961  and  editor  and 
publisher  since  1964. 

*  *  « 

Jack  Perkins  of  NBC-tv  went 
to  Alabama  on  Tuesday  to  in¬ 
terview  William  Bradford  Huie, 
the  author  who  has  had  con¬ 
tinual  access  to  Ray  in  prison. 
Huie  said  Ray  was  a  man  who 
had  a  yearning  to  be  remem¬ 
bered. 

Galphin  covers  South 
for  Washington  Post 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post  has 
opened  a  Southern  Regional  bu¬ 
reau  in  Atlanta,  headed  by 
Bruce  Galphin. 

Galphin,  37,  had  been  with 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  since 
1954.  He  was  a  pioneer  race  re¬ 
lations'  reporter  in  the  South, 
and  later  served  that  newspaper 
as  an  editorial  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist.  He  majored  in  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity  (AB,  1954)  and  was  a  Nie- 
man  Fellow  at  Harvard,  1962- 
63. 

Galphin  is  the  author  of  “The 
Riddle  of  Lester  Maddox,”  an 
unauthorized  biography  of  the 
Georgia  Governor,  published  in 
1968. 


Bruce  Galphin 
March  15,  1969 
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Editors  promoted 
on  Amarillo  papers 

Amarillo,  Tex. 

Seven  promotions  and  posi¬ 
tion  changes  in  the  editorial 
staff  have  been  announced  for 
the  Amarillo  Daily  News,  the 
Amarillo  Globe-Times  and  the 
Sunday  News-Globe. 

Jim  Clark,  a  staff  member 
since  1956,  moved  up  from  the 
city  editor’s  post  to  managing 
editor  of  the  three  Amarillo  pa¬ 
pers.  Succeeding  him  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  was  Jack  Porter,  regional 
editor. 

Mrs.  Bonnie  Merriman,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor,  was  promoted  to 
a  new  position,  associate  city 
editor.  Mrs.  Mary  Kate  Tripp, 
librarian,  has  assumed  the  du¬ 
ties  of  assistant  city  editor. 

Orville  Howard,  farm  and 
ranch  editor,  was  named  the 
new  regional  editor.  His  former 
post  has  been  filled  by  Phil  Dun¬ 
can,  who  was  serving  as  head  of 
the  Canyon-Hereford  Bureau. 

Mrs.  Bobbie  Fortenberry,  who 
has  been  working  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  staff,  succeeds  Mrs. 
Tripp  as  librarian. 

Clark,  a  journalism  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  cov¬ 
ered  all  major  beats  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Amarillo  papers. 
Before  his  promotion  to  the  city 
desk,  he  spent  a  year  as  editorial 
page  editor  for  the  three  papers. 

Porter,  who  has  also  been 
with  the  Globe-News  since  1956, 
served  as  police  reporter  and 
farm  and  ranch  editor  before 
becoming  regional  editor.  He 
served  two  tours  with  the  U.S. 
Army  and  was  assigned  to  its 
counter-intelligence  corps  in 
Tokyo  at  the  close  of  World  War 
11. 


Washington 

A  Maryland  circuit  court 
judge  has  ordered  a  grand  jury 
investigation  of  possible  sub¬ 
versive  activities  by  the  IPosh- 
ington  Free  Press,  published  by 
Washington  Free  Community 
Inc.  and  edited  in  Washington, 
although  printed  in  Rockville, 
Md. 

Judge  James  H.  Pugh  told 
the  Montgomery  County  grand 
jury  that  the  newspaper  “ad¬ 
vocates  the  destruction  of  the 
state  and  disruption  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  schools 
of  this  County  and  the  duly  con¬ 
stituted  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  thereof.”  He  gave  the  fore¬ 
man  of  the  jury  copies  of  the 
Free  Press  which  were  printed 
and  distributed  in  Montgomery 
County. 

Maryland  law  makes  it  a 
felony  to  commit  or  attempt  to 
commit  “any  act  intended  to 
overthrow,  destroy,  alter  or  to 
assist  in  the  overthrow,  destruc¬ 
tion  or  alteration  of  ‘a  political 
subdivision  of  the  State’  by  revo¬ 
lution,  force  or  violence.”  Judge 
Pugh  told  the  jury  that  if  it 
found  a  violation  of  law  it 
should  indict  the  staff,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  printers  of  the  Free 
Press. 

Included  in  the  issues,  copies 
of  which  were  given  the  jury, 
were  statements  that  “revolu¬ 
tionary  youths  must  work  to 
unite  the  political  and  cultural 
aspects  of  the  revolution”  and 
“proceed  with  the  destruction  of 
the  state  which  is  attempting  to 
defeat  us  by  regaining  control 
'of  the  drug  supply,  which  can 
then  be  used  in  support  of  the 
established  order.” 

The  article  advised  “Mont¬ 
gomery  County  high  school 
students  to ‘Get  stoned.  Turn  on 
your  fellow’  students,  especially 
those  in  the  low’er  grades.  Deal. 
Expand  the  supply  as  well  as 
the  demand.  Drive  the  prices 
down.  Sell  it  cheap.” 


Lawyer  turned  newsman 

Columbia,  S.C. 

William  E.  Rone  Jr.  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Columbia 
State  by  William  D.  Workman 
J  r.,  editor. 

Rone  has  been  an  associate 
editor  since  June  1966.  Prior  to 
that,  he  had  been  governmental 
affairs  editor,  city  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor.  He  first 
joined  the  State  in  1950  as  a 


named  editorial  editor 

sportswriter  w’hile  a  law  student 
at  the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  w’as  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1951. 

The  new’  alignment  of  editor¬ 
ial  duties  is  designed  to  permit 
Workman,  as  editor,  to  under¬ 
take  a  greater  degree  of  w’riting 
and  research,  including  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  State’s  plans  for  ob¬ 
servance  of  South  Carolina’s 
Tricentennial  Celebration. 
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For  The  Record 

By  Jerry  talker  Jr. 

Women  follow  as  well  as  read  the  ads  of  specific  stores  in  news¬ 
papers.  A  recent  study  of  retail  shoppers  conducted  in  an  Atlanta 
department  store  for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  found: 

•  Ninety-four  percent  of  the  225  women  shoppers  interviewed 
said  that  they  follow  advertising  of  one  or  more  specific  stores. 

•  More  than  0  out  of  10  reported  that  they  read  department 
store  advertising  regularly  in  newspapers.  Nearly  six  out  of  ten 
say  they  read  the  department  store  ads  every  day  and  12  percent 
three  times  a  week.  Another  19  percent  say  they  read  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  ads  at  least  once  a  week,  and  only  2  percent  read  these 
ads  less  frequently. 

•  Women  from  families  with  good  incomes  or  young  children  are 
most  likely  to  look  at  department  store  advertising  in  newspapers 
three  or  more  times  a  week,  the  study  shows. 

•  Thus,  77  percent  of  the  respondents  from  families  with  in¬ 
comes  of  over  $10,000  report  that  they  look  at  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  three  or  more  times  a  week;  74  percent  of 
women  with  children  under  18  say  the  same. 

•  For  full  time  homemakers  the  figure  was  also  74  percent  and 
for  employed  women  it  was  66  percent. 

☆  ☆  ^ 

Advertising  to  get  more  competitive  and  realistic,  James  Dutfee 
of  Carl  Ally  Agency  predicts.  “Reality”  and  the  “competitive  at- 
tack”  are  going  to  be  increasingly  e\'ident  in  advertising,  says  the 
president  of  the  agency  which  has  moved  Northeast  Airlines  to 
first  place  as  the  carrier  most  preferred  by  New  Yorkers  traveling 
to  Florida  by  creating  little  differences”  as  steaks  broiled  aboard 
the  plane,  man-sized  pillows,  etc. 

“Most  effective”  ad  campaigns  of  the  70*8, 
predicts  James  L.  Isham,  president  of  Need¬ 
ham,  Harper  &  Steers,  will  have  these  five 
characteristics: 

•  It  will  be  built  on  a  single  selling  idea. 

“The  product  that  can  make  itself  heard  above 
the  clamor  of  me-too  products  will  be  the  win¬ 
ner  in  the  marketplace.” 

•  It  will  talk  to  whatever  audience  it  is 
aimed  to  in  their  own  language.  “Advertising 
claims  will  succumb  to  plain  talk — honest  and 
believable.” 

•  It  will  communicate  faster  and  in  less  de¬ 
tail.  “It  will  be  more  visual,  less  verbal ;  more 
emotional,  less  purely  rational.  It  will  rely  on 
total  impression  more  than  words  alone.” 

•  The  best  ads  must  be  attention-getting 
and  involving.  “Tomorrow’s  audience  will  be 
even  better  educated,  more  sophisticated,  more 
ready  to  tune  out  than  the  audience  of  today.” 

•  It  will  be  personal.  “With  the  growing  im- 
personalization  of  our  society,  an  ad  that  talks 
to  a  person  not  an  “audience” — to  him,  not  at 
him,  will  reach  its  mark.  It  will  be  candid,  it 
will  be  conversational  and  natural,  it  will  ring 
true.” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Family  Weekly  expands  regional  coverage.  Effective  May  4th 
issue,  the  supplement  distributed  through  209  newspapers  will 
make  available  26  marketing  regions,  an  increase  from  the  five 
previously  offered.  W.  Page  Thompson,  ad  director,  says  they  will 
be  identical,  both  numerically  and  geographically,  to  those  of¬ 
fered  by  other  major  consumer  magazines.  FW  is  the  first  Sunday 
Supp  to  offer  as  many  as  26  regions.  Cumulative  ad  pages  for  the 
first  three  months  are  up  40%  over  same  period  last  year. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Thompson  top  newspaper  buyer.  Among  the  U.S.  advertising 
agencies  whose  domestic  billings  totalled  $25  million  or  more  last 
year,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  invested  more  of  its  clients’  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  in  newspapers  than  any  of  the  other  54  shops. 

The  world’s  largest  agency  put  $52,813,000  worth  of  advertising 
in  newspapers  and  supplements  in  1968,  or  13.2%  of  its  total  bill¬ 
ings  of  $400,100,000  (not  including  international). 


The  nearest  rival  for  top  spot  was  Young  &  Rubicam  which  al¬ 
located  $35,744,000  of  its  clients’  budget  to  newspapers  and  supple- 
ments.  The  expenditure  represented  10%  of  its  total  domestic  bill- 
ings.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  took  third  place  at  $33- 
902,000.  ’ 

As  a  group,  the  54  top  ad  agencies  funnelled  more  than  $470  mil- 
lion  into  newspapers.  On  a  percentage  of  billings  basis,  newspaper 
and  supplements  got  10.5%  share  of  the  business,  a  one- tenth  per¬ 
cent  increase  over  1967. 

On  a  percentege  basis,  Doremus  &  Co.  allocated  the  greatest 
share  of  its  billings  to  newspapers.  The  agency  which  specializes  it 
financial  accounts  derived  55%  of  its  $34.2  million  in  billings  frorr. 
newspaper  advertising.  Warwick  &  Ledger,  the  Schenley  agency, 
was  second  with  22.1%  of  its  $32  million  in  billings  going  to  news¬ 
papers.  Grouped  in  third  position  were  Bozell  &  Jacobs  and  Geyer 
Oswald  agencies.  Both  invested  21%  of  their  total  domestic  billings 
in  newspapers. 

1  he  report  which  includes  a  breakdowm  on  agency  expenditures 
in  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  television  and  other  was  pre' 
pared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  using  data  contained 
in  Adverthing  Age  (February  24,  1969). 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Budweiser  discovers  secret  to  achieving  advertising  impact  in 
newspapers.  “()ne  way  is  by  taking  advantage  of  the  medium’s 
everyday  timeliness,”  says  R.  E.  Krings,  advertising  manager  for 
Budweiser  beer,  which  has  been  engaged  in  what  it  calls  a  “media 
impact  test.”  One  example:  On  Washington’s  Birthday,  it  ran  an 
ad  with  copy  and  art  slanted  to  the  occasion.  “Size,”  says  Krings, 
“is  another  way  of  gaining  cut-through  in  newspapers.  Even  the 
smallest  ads  in  the  test  made  use  of  postery  headlines,  dominant 
‘stopper’  illustrations,  short  copy,  and  much  white  space.” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Ad  Newsnotes:  On  March  27,  Robert  R.  Feagin,  president  of  thf 
Florida  Publishing  Company,  Jacksonville,  will  come  to  New  York 
to  kick  off  a  nation-wide  sales  promotion  campaign  for  the  Florida 
Times-Union  and  the  Jacksonville  Journal.  Creator  and  coordina¬ 
tor  of  the  program  is  Ellis  I.  Folke,  ex-vp  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  who  is  Katz  Newspaper  Sales’  director  of  new  projects. 

.  .  .  Cost  of  one  inch  of  advertising  in  Michigan  newspapers 
dropped  $1.55  in  1969  when  compared  to  1968;  and  the  combined 
circulation  of  papers  rose  by  4.8%.  Big  reason  for  the  rate  reduc¬ 
tion  is  that  more  weekly  groups  now  offer  combo  rates,  says  the 
Michigan  Press  Association.  ...  A  new  monthly  newsletter  d^ 
signed  to  help  newspaper  “educate  their  retail  accounts  in  the  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  space”  is  being  published  by  Lloyd  G.  Jakeway, 
president  of  the  Houston  ad  and  pr  agency  bearing  his  name.  C!ol- 
umnists  include  Charles  H.  Terence,  who  retired  from  the  Houston 
Post  on  March  1,  and  Murray  Raphel,  ex-ad  manager  of  Gordon’s 
in  Atlantic  City.  .  .  .  BBDO  has  released  its  1969  “Audience  Cov¬ 
erage  and  Cost  Guide”  booklet  which  provides  quick  answers  anc 
estimates  on  media.  .  .  .  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  will 
hold  its  annual  retail  sales  clinics  in  20  cities  from  April  li 
throi\gh  June  13.  One  of  the  attractions  touted  by  TvB  is  a  report 
on  “Detroit’s  Newspaper  Strike”  and  what  it  means  to  retailers. 

.  .  .  Westport,  Connecticut,  must  have  more  Madison  Avenue  ad¬ 
vertising  men  per  square  foot  of  patio  than  any  other  hamlet  in 
the  world,  yet  the  Westport  Town  Crier  couldn’t  make  it  as  a 
daily  newspaper.  Publisher  Joseph  P.  Purtell,  a  former  busines! 
writer  who  prospered  with  the  'Town  Crier  as  a  weekly,  gave  in 
sufficient  advertising  as  the  reason  for  failure  as  a  daily.  Now  a 
syndicate  of  former  New  York  newspaper  people  is  canvassing 
the  area  for  the  need  of  a  free-distribution  paper  that  will  reacr| 
homes  of  the  affluent  in  all  of  Fairfield  County.  i 

Guild,  UPI  amend  security  clause  I 


Management  and  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  negotiating  a  new 
contract  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  employes  agreed  this 
week  on  the  language  of  the 
present  security  clause,  with  the 
addition  of  a  section  calling  for 
review  of  a  new  employe’s  per¬ 
formance  after  three  months. 

The  UPI  also  said  it  was  will¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  Associated  Press 
scale  at  the  start  of  each  year 


of  a  three-year  contract.  Thi 
would  mean  a  top  newsmai 
salary  of  $224  on  March 
1969;  $235  on  March  16,  197". 
and  $250  on  March  16,  1971. 

The  Wire  Service  Guil: 
turned  down  the  offer.  R*' 
Mann,  administrator  for  tk 
union,  termed  the  offer  “both  ir. 
adequate  and  insulting.”  Tbl 
union  has  been  asking  $275->- 
week  for  top  newsmen. 
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Headers  go  page-by-page  through  the  paper 


1 1  the  March  1  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  Fred  Serrot,  ad- 
ver  ising  director  of  the  Fullerton  (Calif.)  News  Tribune,  asserted 
tha.  the  thicker  the  paper  the  less  likely  it  is  that  the  average  page 
will  be  read.  “Obviously  this  is  so  . . says  Frank  Orenstein,  vice- 
president  and  research  director  at  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
an  PA,  “but  we  do  the  newspaper  medium  a  distinct  disservice  if 
we  stop  with  this  fact,  because  it  omits  some  important  considera¬ 
tions.”  Here,  Orenstein  explains  what  those  “important  considera¬ 


tions”  are : 

Since  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Readership, 
which  ran  through  the  1940’s, 
several  new  concepts  have  come 
up,  and  the  facts  have  to  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  these  new 
ideas: 

1.  Page  opening  is  a  more 
relevant  concept  than  page 
readership,  because  it  measures 
the  numbers  of  people  delivered 
to  a  page,  which  they  can  then 
scan  to  see  if  anything  on  it  is  of 


enough  interest  to  them  to 
read.  On  this  basis,  traffic 
through  the  paper  is  much  more 
constant  than  readership  fig¬ 
ures  would  suggest.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  1963  study  sponsored 
by  the  Newsprint  Information 
Committee  and  supervised  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
found  that  when  the  paper  was 
20  pages  or  less,  the  average 
page  with  national  advertising 
on  it  was  opened  by  90%  of  the 


readers.  When  the  paper  was 
50  pages  or  more,  the  average 
national  ad  page  stood  a  78% 
change  of  being  opened.  This  is 
indeed  a  drop-off  in  traffic 
through  the  larger  paper,  but 
not  so  great  a  one  as  readership 
fig^ures  would  suggest,  and  even 
this  drop-off  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  next  point. 

2.  The  larger  the  paper  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  have  spe¬ 
cialized  sections.  It  is  unrealis¬ 
tic  to  penalize  a  paper  with,  for 
instance,  an  8  page  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  because  men  do  not  report 
reading  anything  in  it.  It  is,  af¬ 
ter  all,  doubtful  that  the  aver¬ 
age  brand  of  Bourbon  or  the 
average  men’s  haberdashery 
will  be  taking  ads  in  this  section 
to  begin  with. 

3.  Finally,  a  1961  study  spon¬ 


sored  by  the  Newsprint  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  and  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  found  that  71%  of  the 
readers  say  they  go  through  the 
paper  page  by  page,  stopping  to 
read  anything  they  find  of  in¬ 
terest  to  them.  This  naturally 
refers  to  the  average  paper,  and 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  reader  is 
as  likely  to  turn  every  page  of 
totally  irrelevant  sections  of 
very  big  papers.  But  it  never¬ 
theless  points  up  the  fact  that 
the  newspaper  is  approached  as 
a  daily  ritual  —  it  is  generally 
read  at  the  same  time  and  at 
the  same  place  every  day,  and 
it  is  gone  through  thoroughly, 
page  by  page,  even  though  this 
thorough  scanning  will  result  in 
different  degrees  of  readership 
for  different  people. 


Ex-weekly  editor  to  sell 
retail  ads  at  ad  bureau 

The  identity  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  “mystery  man” 
was  disclosed  this  week  by  Jack 
Kauffman,  president  of  the 
Bureau. 

The  man  who  will  serve  as 
senior  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
chain  and  department  store  sales 
is  Lee  B.  Templeton.  He  is  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Bureau  from  Feder¬ 
ated  Department  Stores,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  where  he  is  operating  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  public  re¬ 
lations. 

Kauffman,  who  kept  the  ap¬ 
pointment  a  secret  for  three 
months  at  the  request  of  Feder¬ 
ated  so  Templeton  could  wrap 
up  some  unfinished  projects  said 
one  of  the  “major  efforts”  will 
be  to  expand  the  retail  selling 
activities  at  the  Bureau.  Milwaukee  Boston  Store,  Tem- 

“As  our  new  i-etail  program  pleton’s  responsibilities  encom- 
develops,”  said  Kauffman,  “we  pas.sed  the  full  range  of  depart- 
expect  that  our  work  with  ment  store  sales  promotion  and 
stores  will  compare  in  scope  and  advertising  activities  including 
intensity  with  the  work  we  have  special  events  and  fashion  co- 
been  doing,  and  which  we  will  ordination.  In  1960  he  also  be- 
continue  to  do,  with  national  ad-  came  a  member  of  the  store’s  ex- 
vertisers,  and  agencies.”  ecutive  committee. 

Templefton  started  with  the  The  move  to  corporate  head- 
Federated  store  group  in  June  quarters  as  an  operating  vice- 
1957  as  publicity  director  for  president  came  in  February 
its  Milw'aukee  Boston  Store.  Be-  1967,  and  in  January  1968  he 
fore  that,  he  had  serviced  that  took  charge  of  the  corporate 
account  on  behalf  of  Storycraft  public  relations  function. 

Inc.,  a  Cleveland  organization  Templeton  was  bom  in  Lake- 
which  specializes  in  supplying  wood,  Ohio,  42  years  ago  and 
Mripts  for  broadcast  media  and  spent  most  of  his  early  life  in 
in  developing  special  publics-  Berea,  Ohio,  where  he  attended 
tions.  Templeton  was  associated  elementary  school,  high  school 
with  Storycraft  for  nine  years,  and  Baldwin-Wallace  College.  At 

As  publicity  director  of  the  college  he  majored  in  political 
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science  and  economics  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  track  and  field 
events. 

His  writing  career  started 
with  the  Berea  Enterprise,  a 
weekly  which  he  joined  at  the 
age  of  15.  He  became  editor  at 
17  and  continued  with  this  work 
until  half  way  through  college. 
His  writing  career  also  includes 
a  short  assignment  as  a  sports 
reporter  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

• 

13,000  inches  of  ads 
in  Metrolina  edition 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

The  Charlotte  News  pub¬ 
lished  its  largest  special  edition 
in  history  and  one  of  the  largest 
special  sections  ever  put  out  by 
Knight  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  News  and  the 
Charlotte  Observer. 

The  annual  progress  edition 
—  featuring  Metrolina,  a  12- 
county,  million-plus  market¬ 
place  in  Piedmont  North  and 
South  Carolina  —  was  delivered 
to  subscribers  February  25.  The 
104-page  special  section  was 
printed  February  23  in  64-  and 
40-page  simultaneous  press  runs 
for  65,000  copies. 

A  total  of  13,000  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising  was  handled  by  Har¬ 
vey  Kidd,  feature  advertising 
manager. 

• 

Bill  would  ban  ads 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

A  proposal  to  outlaw  cigarette 
advertising  in  all  media  has  been 
presented  to  the  California  State 
Senate.  The  measure,  SB  341 
has  been  referred  to  committee. 


Newspapers  seek 
creative  talent 
for  ad  selling 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

James  F.  Urbanski,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  and  Times,  told 
University  of  Florida  students 
and  faculty  members  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  departments 
have  “awakened  to  both  our  own 
shortcomings  and  potentials.” 

Speaking  at  the  annual  “Ad¬ 
vertising  &  Public  Relations 
Day”  (February  28),  Urbanski 
asked  the  students,  “How  many 
of  you  advertising  majors  have 
•said  to  yourselves  ‘If  I  can’t  get 
into  a  career  in  anything  else, 
then  I’ll  look  at  newspapers’?” 

Urbanski  said  much  of  the 
blame  for  this  attitude  rests 
with  the  newspapers  themselves. 
“I  must  admit  our  industry  has 
done  a  lousy  job  of  selling  our¬ 
selves.  We  didn’t  give  much,  and 
therefore  couldn’t  expect  much 
in  return.”  Too  much  success 
was  the  primary  cause  of  this 
complacency  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  advertising  person¬ 
nel,  according  to  Urbanski,  who 
was  Tampa’s  “Advertising  Man 
of  the  Year”  in  1964.  “During 
the  50’s,  newspapers’  only  major 
problem  was  handling  all  the 
business  that  wanted  to  adver¬ 
tise.” 

But  this  is  no  longer  the  case, 
Urbanski  said.  With  the  grrowth 
of  television  as  a  medium  of  ad¬ 
vertisement,  newspapers  have 
been  forced  into  being  agg^s- 
sive  salesmen  of  their  own  pro¬ 
duct. 
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Probers  charge  press 
created  riot  ‘myths’ 


But  according  to  more  recent  aspects  of  the  violence,  part  c- 
press  accounts,  police  had  be-  ularly  where  sniping  was  ccn- 
come  the  central  targets.  Now  cerned.” 
news  stories  featured  snipers  ^ 

initiating  guerilla  warfare.  ‘Distorted’  headlines 

A  unanimity  of  press  views.  The  RDC  study  showed  tl.at 
ranging  from  the  “moderately  «  number  of  headlines  were 


By  Paul  G.  Keough 

Waltham,  Mass. 
Brandeis  University’s  Lem- 


A  unanimity  ot  press  views.  The  RDC  study  showed  tl.at 
ranging  from  the  “moderately  ^  number  of  headlines  w.-re 
literal”  New  York  Times  to  the  found  to  be  “distorted”  in  the 
militantly  rightest  American  local  press,  as  were  some  of  the 
Opinion  began  to  emerge,  all  stories,  especially  where  “pellet 


In  a  summary,  the  Center  ®niphasizing  planning,  attacks  cases”  were  involved. 


berg  Center  for  the  Study  of  noted:  “The  overwhelming  police  and  sniping.  In  Sep-  According  to  the  report,  a 
Violence  has  charged  the  press  number  of  disorders  surveyed  temter.  Time  magazine  termed  large  number  of  casualties  were 


with  imprecise,  distorted,  in-  failed  to  display  conclusive  evi-  such  attacks  an  “ominous  sustained  from  the  pellets  of  a 

accurate  reporting  of  certain  dence  of  a  new  type  of  racial  trend”.  single  shotgun  blast:  In  Peoria, 

racial  violence  incidents  last  violence  based  on  conspiracy  and  RDC  researchers,  however,  7  policemen  were  wounded  in 

summer.  guerilla  tactics”,  as  was  widely  ^onnd  no  evidence  of  planning,  fhjg  manner;  in  Harvey-DiX' 


summer.  guerilla  tactics  ,  as  was  widely  ux  piainnng.  ^nis  manner;  in  narvey-inx- 

The  Center’s  findings  were  reported  by  the  press  throughout  incidents,  the  moor,  5  out  of  7  policemen  were 


based  on  a  study  of  25  incidents  the  nation 


disturbance  began  with  a  precip-  injured  with  one  shotgun  dis- 


during  July-August  1968.  It  was  It  was  also  noted  that  re-  it^ting  event  similar  to  those  charge;  and  in  York,  where  at 


emphasized  that  the  group’s  seaiThers  had  found  that  ini- 
findings  related  only  to  these  tial  versus  later  reports  of  snip- 


incidents.  ing 

The  Center’s  Riot  Data  Clear-  con. 
inghouse  (RDC)  chafed  that  ing. 
reports  that  racial  violence  in  T 


seaiThers  had  found  that  ini-  i**  “traditional  disorders”,  least  11  civilians  were  injured, 

tial  versus  later  reports  of  snip-  contrast  with  the  widely-  aH  ^ut  one  were  struck  from 

ing  showed  many  discrepancies  many  policemen  pellets  from  a  lone  blast, 

concerning  the  amount  of  snip-  sniping  at-  “Unfortunately,  sensational 


These  discrepancies  included  a 


lost  their  lives  in  sniping  at-  “Unfortunately,  sensational 
tacks,  the  researchers  could  doc-  headlines  created  an  impression 
ument  only  four  such  deaths,  of  widespread  sniping  with  the 


the  United  States  is  taking  a  downward  revision  of  early  snip-  ,""00  singled  out  as  the  central 

new  form  of  conspiratorial  ing  figures,  particularly  where  Cleveland.  In  23  out  of  25  cases  targets.  A  few  individual  acts  of 
euerilla  warfare  featuring  the  following  items  were  con-  "here  sniping  was  originally  re-  violence  were  so  enlarged  as  to 
sniper  attacks  on  police,  appear  cerned:  the  number  of  snipers  no  policemen  were  ac-  convey  to  the  readers  a  series 

to  be  lareelv  a  mvth  of  the  involved,  the  number  of  shots  knlea.  of  “bloodbaths.”  In  some  cases, 

news  media  ’  hred,  and  the  number  of  police-  .  to  the  numters  of  snipers  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 

TL  vxxnnrt  nlcA  "^^n  involved  as  targets.  involved,  relatively  few  persons  stances  surrounding  the  injuries 

IxJiL  nre«  S  “These  findings  lead  to  the  involved.  In  15  out  of  17  were  buried  in  the  news  story. 

r  conclusion  that  Sniping  reports  cases  where  information  was  in  other  cases,  no  explanation 

unrisinire  ”  Although  there  have  have  generally  lieen  exaggerated  available,  there  were  three  was  given.”  the  report  con- 

and  that  recent  suggestions  of  or  less.  And  in  more  tinned, 

been  a  few  shoot-outs  with  po-  than  one-quarter  of  the  cases  • 


lice,  some  of  which  have  been  ^  trend  of  racial  violence 
planned  it  says  “no  new  wave  based  upon  the  events  of  last 


a  new  trend  of  racial  violence  than  one-quarter  of  the  ca^s 
based  upon  the  events  of  last  which  sniping  was  originally 


planned  It  says  no  new  wave  highlv  ouestion-  reported,  later  indications  were  nnnt^r 

of  uprisings  and  no  set  pattern  summer  are  highly  question  ^  duilday  Ottset  paper 

of  murderous  conflict  have  de-  •  eurred.  to  ">1  »  gaP 

veloped  at  least  not  yet.”  t  s  stated  that  in  Moni 

some  instances,  the  press  re-  moni 

vealed  a  tendency  to  needlessly  Police  are  blamed  Joseph  Azaria,  39-yej 

Some  suggestions  sensationalize  the  news”.  ......  -  publisher  of  the  New 


Police  are  blamed 


aims  to  fill  a  gap 

Montreal 

Joseph  Azaria,  39-year-old 
publisher  of  the  New  York- 


The  first  violent  incident  to  .  report  notes  that  in  a  few  baged  Police  Gazette,  launched 
The  Riot  Control  Data  report  gain  press  attention  as  possible  ”tstences,  discrepancies  between  ^be  Montreal  area’s  first  Eng- 
off  ers  the  press  the  following  conspiracy,  including  sniping  as  sot^r  reap-  Hgh-language  Sunday  newspa- 

suggestions:  a  tactic,  occurred  in  Cleveland  race  o  e  per  March  2. 

(1)  More  restrained  and  ju-  on  July  23,  when  a  full-scale  r/;hp  ^  40-page,  tabloid  Sunday 


(1)  More  restrained  and  ju-  on  July  23,  when  a  full-scale  ^  ..“ever  ^  40-page  tabloid  Sunday 

dicious  reporting.  “Newspapers  battle  erupted  between  armed  cT^te  attrite^ted^to  bad  a  first  run  of  72,- 

and  n«(raxm.s  which  ov^dram-  blaclca  and  the  Clcv^  SeTrei  b,y.^the  local  and  XTEw  "" 

atize  the  violence  and  underplay  At  least  nine  persons  were  1  11  n  Offset  Ltd. 

less  dramatic  (but  equally  im-  killed,  three  of  them  policemen.  ,  Azaria  said  the  weekly  news- 

portant)  events,  such  as  nego-  Almost  immediately,  the  PaP®*"  aims  to  fill  the  English- 


Azaria  said  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  aims  to  fill  the  English- 


portant)  events,  such  as  nego-  Almost  immediately,  the  ’  accounts  ™  English- 

tiation  efforts,  do  little  more  Cleveland  Press  said  “this  /aUnsP^^neariL^kt  the  time  of  language  gap  between  Saturday 
1  .  _  .. _ : _  a..  ......a  (inose  appearing  at  me  ume  oi  _ra-„___»- 


viauon  enoris,  uo  iiiue  inure  vcaaa.au.  a.voo  ou.u  /aUnnp  annparimr  at  the  time  of 

than  escalate  existing  tensions  tragic  night  seems  to  be  part  of  ^  .  .  afternoon’s  daily  Montreal  Star 

and  fears.”  a  plan”.  A  few  days  later  the  tte  incident)  were  so  inex-  Monday  morning’s  GazetU. 

(2\  More  accuracv  The  local  T'orfc  Times  said  it  was  Pb«^  impression  new  weekly  stre.sses 

(2)  More  accuracy.  The  local  ..p^^^aps  the  first  documented  sniping”.  - a.  - 


and  national  press  and  the  wire  **.**^'^  **Tn  oth0r  ins^&Ticcs  the  csirlv  miu 

services  as  well  should  make  case  in  i-ecent  history  of  black,  figures  given  were  simply  exag^  nearly  a  dozen  columns  by  U.S. 
greater  attempts  to  verify  news  and  orpmzed  violence  P  ^  «  and  Canadian  writers.  It  sub- 


The  new  weekly  stre.sses 
sports  coverage  and  carries 


stories.  Better  communication  ^^T^mst  the  police, 
should  be  established  between 

the  press  and  police  depart-  Similar  coverage 

ments,  especially  during  times 


Canadian  writers.  It  sub- 

still  other  instances  the  scribes  to  the  UPI  news,  sports 
in  still  other  .  "Stances,  the  ^pj 

early  reports  failed  to  distin-  hoto  network. 

guish  between  sniper  fire  and  r-  •  -v  j 

_ _ _  ..r  rru,.  ^  f^olin  Gravenor  is  city  editor 


the  press  and  police  depart-  coverage  between  sniper  fire  and  . 

ments,  especially  during  times  „  u  u  other  forms  of  gunfire.  The  re-  Colin  Gravenor  is  city  editor 

of  crisis,  in  accordance  with  the  ,  Brandeis  researchers  who  reg-  ,  charges  that  the  press  gen-  ,  Maurice  Desjardins  is 
recommendations  of  the  Kerner  ularly  monitor  a  substantial  por-  grally  gave  too  little  attention  to  sports  editor. 

Commission.  tion  of  the  local  and  national  immediate  causes  of  the  dis-  * 

(3)  More  creative  journalism.  accounts  of  appar-  t^rbance.  ^ 

The  press  should  place  “far  fntly  similar  incidents  occurnng  .. Even  in  the  aftermath  of  the  6(K)  prize  entries 

greater  emphasis  on  interpret-  ^  score  of  communiues  violence,  few  attempts  were  Eight  Pulitzer  Prize  jurie.s  in 

ing,  rather  than  merely  report-  ^  Uary,  Ind.,  Feona,  111.,  verify  previous  state-  journalism,  consisting  of  41  edi- 

ing,”  the  news.  Background  *°*‘*^>  Seattle,  Wash.  ments  or  to  survey  the  tensions  tors  and  publishers,  concluded 

pieces  on  precipitating  events.  Press  accounts  emphasized  ap-  and  grievances  rooted  in  the  the  judging  of  more  than  600 

more  detailed  information  on  the  parent  planning,  attacks  on  the  community.  exhibits  at  Columbia  University 

sniper  himself,  and  investiga-  police  and  sniping.  “Instead,  newspapers  in  many  last  week.  The  awards  will  be 

tions  concerning  police  and  It  was  noted  that  past  racial  instances  placed  an  unusually  announced  May  5  as  soon  as 

civilian  casualties  represent  violence  had  teen  directed  at  heavy  (and  at  times  distorted)  they  have  teen  voted  upon  by 

“fertile  areas  for  the  news  an-  property  rather  than  persons,  emphasis  on  the  most  dramatic  the  Trustees  of  Columbia. 
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buy  fhe  capitals  morning  nev/spaper 


Psss‘f... circulation  now  af  95,000  and  going  up... up! 

Advertise  in  The  colorful  Sacramento  Union,  now  printed  in  beautiful, 
living  color  on  the  nation’s  largest  daily  newspaper  offset  press. 

The  Union  circulation  is  up  11.4%  Represented  by  Nelson  Roberts  Div.,  Branham-Moloney.  Inc. 


because  of  what  we  thought  was 
a  need  for  heavy,  local  ‘in  depth’ 
coverage.  The  metropolitan 
dailies  are  good  for  their  pri¬ 
mary  areas,  but  we  happen  to 
feel  that  the  Journal-Inquirer 
will  soon  reach  its  10,000  pro¬ 
jected  figure  by  our  very  con¬ 
centration  on  local  news,  coupled 
with  wire  news.” 

United  Press  International 
provides  news  and  photo  cover¬ 
age  and  the  Journal-Inquirer  Each  town  in  the  Joumal-In- 
has  several  King  Features  Syn-  quirer’s  circulation  range  cwi- 
dicate  columns  and  cartoons  not  tains  a  variety  of  officialdom- 
carried  by  other  papers  coming  board  of  representatives  and 
into  its  area.  When  the  Hart-  hired  administrator  in  one,  a 
ford  dailies  dropped  colunmists  mayor,  manager  and  town  coun- 
Jim  Bishop  and  Marquis  Childs,  cil  in  another. 

Journal-Inquirer  picked  “We’ve  been  realistic,”  Bum- 
up.  ham  contends.  “We  know  verj’ 


Combined  weeklies 
grow  in  5-day  field 


By  Alien  M.  Widem 

Rockville,  Conn.  Farmington  Valley  Herald,  both 
Combining  the  100-year-old  weeklies ;  Trinity  College  Tripod, 

Rockville  Journal  and  the  five-  University  of  Hartford  Libera- 
year-old  Inquirer,  serving  South  turn  Press,  and  the  State  of  Con- 
and  East  Windsor,  into  a  Mon-  necticut  Retailers’  Guide. 
day-through-Friday  offset  tab-  Primary  circulation  coverage 
loid  has  produced  a  daily  for  is  in  Rockville,  Vernon,  Tolland, 
this  grrowth  region  with  8,000  Ellington,  and  South  Windsor 
circulation.  and  East  Windsor.  Sweeney  said 

John  P.  Sweeney,  publisher  he  is  thinking  in  terms  of  ex- 
and  president,  and  Dexter  S.  panding  distribution.  This 
Burnham,  editor,  of  the  Journal  means  stepped-up  news  coverage, 
and  Inquirer,  respectively,  de-  but  there  is  no  intention,  he  in- 
cided  to  team  up  last  year,  sists,  of  “crossing  the  river” — 
aware  that  suburbia,  Connecti-  i.e.,  attempting  to  compete  di¬ 
cut-style,  promised  nothing  but  rectly  with  the  Hartford 
growth,  newspaper-wise.  Their  Courant  and  Hartford  Times, 
initial  circulation  goal  was  10,-  across  the  Connecticut  River. 

00(>.  Massive  sampling  is  under  Sweeney  believes  that  there  is 
way.  The  price  per  copy  is  10c.  room  for  expansion  east  of  the  -  .  - 

Publication  got  under  way  last  river  and  in  this  area  the  «>luiiins  and  stories  are  of  prime 
August  and  business  has  never  Journal-  Inquirer  is  fast  emerg-  appeal  to  high  school-plus  level, 
been  better,  they  say.  ing  as  a  significant  spokesman  manpower  the  Joumal- 

The  Journal  shop  at  3  Pros-  of  community  consciousness  and  Inquirer  has  recruited  on  a 
pect  Street  is  the  working  home  betterment.  regional  basis.  Thomas  Pritch- 

of  70  employes  and  Sweeney  has  National  advertising  represen-  formerly  editor  and  pub-  press  by  J^p.  m, 

•  lisher  of  the  weekly  Wethers-  1 


Burnham 


Sweeney 


the  housewife,  appears  once  a  the  town  in  which  they  live  as 
week  (Wednesday)  and,  for  bedroom,  not  as  earning-place, 
good  measure.  They  want  to  know  what  it  costs 

Historical  features  appeal  to  them  to  live  here  and  what  it 
■  *■  ■■  ■  will  cost  them  next  year.  What 

we’re  doing  in  stories  and  fea¬ 
tures  is  pointing  up  the  day-to- 
day  situation  applicable  to  the 
taxpayer.” 

The  Journal-Inquirer  is  off  the 
There  are  no 
plans  for  Saturday  publication 
and  Post,  and  previously  on  city  nor  is  there  any  thought  of  a 


staffs  for  the  Hartford  Times  Sunday  edition, 
and  Meriden  Journal,  is  city  consolidate  what 
editor.  into  areas  whe 

Gordon  Smith,  formerly  on  dailies  have  abai 
sports  staff,  Hartford  Courant,  tant,  in-depth  cc 
is  the  sports  editor.  Sweeney. 

Burnham  assigned  staff  cover-  .  Burnham,  45, 
age  of  President  Nixon’s  Inaug-  journalism  27  yea 
uration  and  he  himself  went  to  ®  Hartfon 

Vietnam  for  six  weeks  for  a  ^  state  e( 

series  of  features  subsequently  d^ades 

syndicated  to  state  weeklies.  His  bras,  Sweei 

William  Clark,  retired  chief 
of  the  UPI  Connecticut  Bureau,  Sheriff  for  lollan 
is  head  of  the  Journal-Inquirer’s  ®ioer  Sweeney 
South  Windsor  Bureau.  ^32  ^  Rockville 

Joseph  Saternis,  previously  ’  ^ 

with  the  Manchester  Evening  *  .  „ .  .  i 

Herald,  is  staff  photc^apher.  i Ar  A  weighs 
One  of  his  assistants  is  Lloyd  meeting  from 
Burnham,  a  University  of  Hart-  ^ 

ford  junior.  American  ] 

Douglas  Scott,  formerly  with  ^t  its  mid-y< 

the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  Acapulco,  Mexico, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  is  advertis-  27  will  discuss  tl 
ing  manager.  Five  salesmen  are  of  freedom  of  the 
on  his  staff — William  Addis,  and  Panama  and  t 
formerly  with  Hartford  Times;  holding  in  a  dil 
James  Chace,  ex-Manchester  the  26th  Annual 
Evening  Herald^  Harold  Hunter,  the  organization 
Monson  (Mass.)  Telegram;  1970^  which  had 
Thomas  Preston,  who  was  with  jg  Janei 

the  Inquirer;  and  Richard  Me-  the  lAPA  < 

Namara,  previously  in  real  where  there  is  no 
estate  sales.  press. 

Circulation  is,  in  the  main,  by  • 

home  delivery.  Recruiting  300  a 
carriers  wasn’t  an  especially  ^  ^rrecuon 
easy  task,  Sweeney  admits,  but  Knight  Newspi 
inducements  prevailed:  Flat  the  Miami  Heral 
cash  awards  for  charter  sub-  1956,  as  reporl 
scribers,  distribution  of  jerseys  March  1,  due  to  ti 
and  hats,  and  offer  of  3  cents  a  ror.  The  Chari 
copy  for  the  carrier.  was  purchased  in  1955. 
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Sacramento  guild  scale 


rises  to  $244 

Sacramento 

Wage  increases  totalling 
$44.25  over  29  months  at  the  key 
top-minimum  level,  raising  the 
top  to  $244.25,  have  been  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  Sacramento  Union, 
a  Copley  newspaper,  and  the 
Sacramento  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  settlement  follows  the 
money  pattern  of  last  year’s 
San  Francisco  newspaper  con¬ 
tract.  It  provides  an  average  an¬ 
nual  increase  of  $18.20  over  the 
29-month  period  that  the  three- 
year  contract  will  run  past  the 
expiration  date  of  the  old  three- 
year  contract.  May  31. 

While  the  money  package  of 
$44.25  is  the  same  as  that  in  San 
Francisco,  it  produces  a  higher 
key  top  minimum  because  $3.50 
of  the  San  Francisco  money  w'as 
diverted  to  fringe  benefits.  The 
new  Sacramento  top  of  $244.25, 
effective  November  1,  1971  four 
days  before  contract  expiration, 
will  be  shared  by  classified-ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  as  well  as 
display  salesmen  and  reporters. 

A  new  reporter-photogT^pher 
category,  with  a  differential  of 
$10  a  shift  or  $40  a  week  is 


in  1971 

established,  producing  a  top 
minimum  of  $288.25.  The 
number  of  employes  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  is  limited  to  two,  whose 
work  must  be  at  least  25  miles 
from  the  city,  with  employes 
having  the  right  to  refuse  the 
assignment. 

Reporters  and  display  sales¬ 
men  who  had  been  scheduled  to 
go  to  a  top  of  $200  June  1  under 
the  old  contract,  will  be  raised 
to  $215.83  retroactive  to  No¬ 
vember  6,  an  increase  of  $20.58. 
Classified  salesmen,  who  had 
been  scheduled  to  reach  parity 
at  $200  in  June,  will  be  raised 
the  same  amount  to  a  top  of 
$210.33  retroactive  to  November 
and  will  reach  parity  at  $221.83 
on  June  2. 

The  top  minimum  for  those  on 
the  display  copydesk  is  increased 
$64.97  to  $221.62;  that  for  inside 
classified  is  raised  $33.50  to 
$148.35,  and  that  for  copy  boys 
and  library  clerks  is  raised 
$19.01  to  $92.75. 

A  new  classification  is  created 
for  electricians,  carpenters  and 
machinists,  with  a  top  minimum 
of  $244.25. 


in  talaria*  the  t  is  small,  but . . . 


in  Teletype 

it’s  always  a  cap , . . 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 
identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products— 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in:  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine."  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  “Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,”  or  "Teletype  it." 


Jury-duty  pay  is  added  to  the 
contract,  and  the  severance-pay 
ceiling  is  increased  from  40 
weeks  to  42. 

The  mileage  allow’ance  is  in¬ 
creased  from  9  cents  to  11,  and 
the  company  has  agreed  to 
furnish  free  parking  space  for 
employes  using  their  cars  reg¬ 
ularly. 

The  company  will  pay  com¬ 
pensation  to  employes  whose 
property  is  damaged  on  hazard¬ 
ous  assignments. 

• 

Sharp  gains  made 
by  credit  union 

Troy,  N.Y. 

The  Record  Newspapers 
Credit  Union  is  experiencing 
gains  in  every  phase  of  its  op¬ 
erations,  treasurer  Frank 
Sherry  has  reported. 

“Unless  the  national  economy 
declines  and  a  checking  of  in¬ 
flation  occurs,”  he  predicts  sub¬ 
stantial  grow'th  to  continue  this 
year.  At  the  end  of  Februarj’ 
there  were  loans  of  $81,000  out¬ 
standing  and  share  of  capital 
was  $85,000,  Sherry  said. 

Membership  in  the  credit  un¬ 
ion  includes  235  of  275  persons 
who  are  eligible.  Those  with 
.savings  received  a  dividend  of 
7%  for  1968. 

Loans  to  buy  automobiles  con¬ 
stituted  about  half  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  last  year.  These  loans  are 
insured  at  the  credit  union’s  ex¬ 
pense.  Members  may  borrow  as 
much  as  $4,000  for  as  long  as 
three  years. 

• 

News  people  help 
writers  in  ghetto 

Hartford 

Area  newspapermen  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  1969  Writing 
Workshop  sponsored  by  the 
Inner-City  Exchange  in  the 
ghetto  area  of  Hartford’s  North 
End. 

The  first  session  was  attended 
by  10  persons,  including  a  min¬ 
ister,  a  newly-discharged  serv¬ 
iceman,  and  a  housewife. 

The  news  people  are  working 
with  the  Workshop  enrollees  on 
articles,  short  stories,  poems  and 
plays. 

‘Al’  Smith  retires 

San  Francisco 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Honig-Cooper  &  Har¬ 
rington  Advertising,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  effective 
April  1.  He  has  been  in  the 
agency  business  for  25  years. 
His  principal  account  responsi¬ 
bilities  have  been  C  and  H 
Sugar,  California  Redwood  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  Bank  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Albany  paper 
makes  drive 
in  Metrolaiid 

Albany,  N.Y. 

The  Knickerbocker  News  has 
adopted  a  six-column  Pago  Ont 
format  with  the  introduction  of 
its  Metro  Edition,  which  pro¬ 
vides  expanded  coverage  in  the 
capital  area. 

In  a  Page  One  “letter  fron 
the  editor,”  Robert  G.  Fichen- 
berg,  executive  editor  of  the 
Hearst  evening  newspaper, 
said: 

“With  the  capital  area’s  three 
largest  cities  (Albany,  Schenec¬ 
tady  and  Troy)  and  their  sub¬ 
urbs  having  progressively  more 
in  common  and  w’ith  this  area’s 
four  innermost  counties  (Al¬ 
bany,  Schenectady,  Rensselaer 
and  Saratoga)  sharing  pro¬ 
gressively  more  common  inter¬ 
ests,  issues  and  problems,  it 
ssemed  clear  to  us  that  a  more 
metropolitan  approach  to  the 
coverage  of  this  area  was  in  or 
der. 

“While  this  metropolitar, 
community  has  existed  under  a 
variety  of  descriptions,  it  has 
lacked  only  a  name.  We  have 
given  it  a  name  that  we  think 
best  describes  it:  Metroland,  the 
w’orld  you  live  in.” 

In  order  to  provide  the  ex 
panded  coverage,  news  content 
has  been  increased  by  24  col¬ 
umns  and  the  news  staff  has 
been  increased  by  five  reporters. 
An  intensive  circulation  drive  is 
under  way. 

• 

Drivers  are  saluted  i 
for  record  of  safety 

Springfield,  Masss 

The  Springfield  Newspapers 
recognized  102  circulation  de¬ 
partment  drivers  for  safe  driv¬ 
ing  efforts  at  the  company’s  an¬ 
nual  awards  dinner. 

Safe  driving  awards  and  cer 
tificates  cited  periods  ranging 
from  one  year  through  16  \par.= 
of  accident-free  operation. 

The  newspapers’  safety  d;- ! 
i*ector,  Wilfrid  J.  Forbes  coin 
mented:  “The  record  is  out¬ 
standing  when  we  consider  that 
these  men  have  driven  more 
than  an  estimated  2,000, 
miles  in  the  course  of  a  year  and 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  and 
under  all  kinds  of  traffic  condi¬ 
tions.” 

Hcad-tahle  guests  included 
Donald  R.  Newhouse,  general 
manager,  Springfield  News¬ 
papers;  Joseph  Mooney,  editor. 
Springfield  Union  and  Sundaf 
Republican ;  and  Richard 
Garvey,  editor.  Daily  News. 
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1968  Highest  Loss  Yet 


The  International  Typographical  Union  stated  in  the  July  1953  Typographical  Journal 
that  it  started  the  Free  Press  "to  show  him  (the  Gazette  Telegraph  publisher)  that  opposing  trades 
unionism  is  a  costly  matter  — all  at  an  expenditure  which,  balancing  the  results  against  the  costs, 
compares  fairly  with  the  expense  of  maintaining  picket  lines  showing  little  or  no  result."  The  union 
has  subsidized  the  Free  Press  for  22  years  with  this  purpose  in  mind.  How  is  the  Free  Press  doing? 


1.  Gazette  Telegraph  gained  circulation  position  in  1968. 

Latest  comparative  figures  available  for  both  papers  are  for  the  third  quarter  of  1968.  These 
show  the  Gazette  Telegraph  at  43,654  compared  to  21,604  for  the  Free  Press.  The  Gazette 
Telegraph  gained  3,790  over  the  third  quarter  of  1967.  The  Free  Press  gained  only  1,063. 

2.  Gazette  Telegraph  gained  advertising  position  in  1968. 

The  Gazette  Telegraph  carried  26,357,940  lines  of  advertising  in  1968  for  a  GAIN  of  2,004,828 
lines.  The  Free  Press  carried  10,  847,466  lines  of  advertising  in  1968  for  a  LOSS  of  145,614  lines 


3.  Free  Press  suffered  greatest  loss  in  1968  in  its  history. 

The  table  published  below  does  show  a  higher  subsidy  in  1966  but  included  in  the  subsidy  for  that 
year  as  well  as  in  1965  were  large  amounts  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  a  used  press.  No 
known  major  capital  expenses  were  incurred  in  either  1967  or  1968. 


International  Typographical  UNION  SUBSIDIES  to  COLORADO  SPRINGS  FREE  PRESS 

From  Th«  Typographical  Journal 


‘  - —  - 

1  January  | 

February  | 

March  | 

April  1 

May  ! 

June  1 

July  1 

August  1 

September  1 

October  | 

November  | 

December  1 

TOTAL 

1947 

1  1 

7,642.53 

11,193.56 

24,560.69 

19,772.50 

3.260.401 

17,278.82 

7,467.61 

7,396.01 

1  1,660.68 

6.794  28 

10,1 18  81 

127,145.89 

1948 

1  16,816.95 

8,601.55 

9,150.23 

9.366.42 

15,568.78 

7,696.69 

16,999.54 

12,119.81 

10,840.74 

8,343.97 

10,371  22 

6,294  50 

132,443.40 

1949 

1  6,481.40 

10,379.31 

13,751.23 

25,256.67 

13,311.12 

17,457.30 

11,869.91 

12,908.64 

17,967.93 

10,481.34 

8,710  09 

•5  793  26 

164,368.20 

1950 

1  14,546.29 

19,466.70 

12,048  59 

17,155.01 

16,733.81 

20,987.36 

20,682.49 

19,889.94 

29,684  77 

22,071  44 

27.922  01 

24,531  41 

245,719  82 

1951 

1  19.531.39 

15,179  97 

21,155.66 

22,726  16 

18,090.91 

12,936  67 

17,637.43 

4,707.02  i 

Subsidies  concealed  by 

Unitypo  Corporation  | 

131,965.21 

1952 

1 

Subsidies 

concealed  by 

Unitypo  Corporation 

1953 

Subsidies 

concealed  by 

Unitypo  Corporation 

• 

1954 

1 

Subsidies 

concealed  by 

UnItypo  Corporation 

1955 

Subsidies  concealed  by  Unitypo  Corporation 

30,023  60 

3,923  72 

10,706  02 

44,653.34 

1956 

19,885,80 

107,276  95 

10,318.65 

29,748  03 

1 

10,382.51 

1 1,518  40 

20,513.36 

209.643.70 

1957 

1  13,105.29 

17,537.16 

20,709.37 

26,204  94 

31,393  06 

25,536.62 

1 

31,072  53 

25.726  94 

46,425  21 

21.336  86 

19,995.31 

279,043  29 

1958 

12,048.05 

17,646  08 

19,839.92 

15,638  63 

5,412.27 

4,130.77 

7,710.57 

5,561.7/ 

7,091.86 

1,226  7f, 

5,803  89 

102,110  57 

1959 

1 

23,556  55 

20,944,75 

1 

44,501.30 

1960 

5,000.00 

15.000.00 

1 

20,000.00 

1 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

70,000  00 

1961 

15,000  00 

1 5,000.00 

15,000.00 

10,000.00 

12.000.00 

12.000.0( 

25.000  00 

1 1,000.00 

13,000  00 

128,000.00 

1962 

12,000.00 

13,000.00 

21,000.00 

17,000.00 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

20,000.00 

17,500.00 

34,000.00 

35,000.00 

219,500.00 

1963 

1  33,535.00 

19,000.00 

25,000.00 

23,000.00 

23,000.00 

27,000.00 

47,000.00 

15,000.00 

68,000.00 

49,000.00 

23,000.00 

379,535  00 

1964 

•  20,000.00 

30,000.00 

54,000.00 

28,000  00 

1 

46.500  00 

22,000.00 

16,000.00 

25,000  00 

15,000.00 

256,500  00 

1965 

20,000.00 

50,000.00 

30,000.00 

30,000.00 

55,000.00 

28.000.00 

26,000.00 

75,000.0<- 

78,919  86 

34  000  00 

426,919  86 

1966 

1  35,000.00 

35,000.00 

35,000.00 

75,000  00 

60,000.00 

90,000.00 

40,000,00 

40,000.00' 

35.000  no 

45,000  00 

50,000  00 

140.000.00 

680,000  00 

1967 

1  40,000.00 

65,000,00 

45.000.001 

45,000.00 

45,000.00 

45,000.00 

45,000.00 

78,357.77 

40,000  00 

40,000.00 

40.000.no 

40,000  00 

568,357.77 

1968 

!  40,000.001 

40,000.00 

40,000.00 

60,000.00 

50,000.00 

55,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

60,000.00 

45.000  00 

590,000  00 

In  addition  to  the  nixive  puhlished  siib.sidies  nn 
amount  of  $52,000  was  piihlished  as  the  cost  of 
purrhasinf;  and  romodelinj;  the  original  F'rcv'  Press 
building  by  IJnilvpo  C'orporation,  a  subsidiary  of 
•ho  Typographical  ITnion  And  on  a  number  of 
occasions  the  figure  $000,000  was  published  as  an 
estimate  of  the  eoneealeii  subsidies  for  the  [wriod 


August  1951  through  September  1955.  In  an  e<li- 
torial  May  .3.  1957,  the  Free  Press  verifirsi  the 
accuracy  of  this  $000,000  figure.  No  estimate  has 
been  made  of  other  concealed  subsidies  from  the 
union  such  as  the  cost  of  the  weekly  tabloid  which 
was  published  at  the  I.T.IT.  training  center  and  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  Sunday  FVi-e  Press  This  cost  is  prob¬ 


ably  ebargeil  to  "training"  in  the  union's  biKiks 
rather  than  to  the  F'ns-  Press.  Total  known  subsidies 
induilin"  the  .$52,000  I’nilypo  figure  for  the  build¬ 
ing.  the  $000,000  estimate  for  August  1951  through 
September  195.5.  nnd  yearlv  totals  from  the  aliove 
tal.l.'  <ome  to  $5,452,407.35 


GAZEF^a^APH 


Harte- Hanks  papers  seek 
students  for  job  training 


Corpus  Christi 
The  Harte-Hanks  newspapers 
of  Texas  have  established  a 
training  department  for  edi¬ 
torial  employees. 

A  limited  number  of  college 
grraduates  will  be  selected  to 
start  the  program  in  June.  The 
training  will  last  four  months 
and  trainees  will  be  paid  a  reg¬ 
ular  salary  while  they  are  in  it. 
Those  who  complete  it  success¬ 
fully  will  be  offered  jobs  on 
Haiie-Hanks  newspapers. 

John  B.  Anderson,  city  editor 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  program.  A  news¬ 
man  with  20  years  experience, 


he  w’ill  devote  full  time  to  the 
program  here. 

Trainees  w’ill  get  on-the-job 
experience  in  reporting,  feature 
writing,  copy-reading,  and  other 
phases  of  editorial  department 
work,  Anderson  said,  but  not  all 
of  their  time  will  be  spent  in 
productive  work  for  the  Corpus 
Christi  dailies.  Individual  and 
group  instruction  will  occupy  a 
large  part  of  their  time,  he  said. 

Anderson  said  the  program 
would  be  limited  to  six  trainees 
initially.  Applications  are  being 
sought  primarily  among  jour¬ 
nalism  school  graduates,  but  the 
program  is  not  to  be  limited  to 
them. 


Anderson  invited  prospective 
applicants  to  write  him  at  Box 
2191,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

The  Harte-Hanks  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Texas,  in  addition  to 
those  in  Corpus  Christi,  are: 
San  Antonio  Express  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  San  Angelo  Stand¬ 
ard-Times,  Abilene  Reporter- 
News,  Big  Spring  Herald,  Mar¬ 
shall  News  Messenger,  Paris 
News,  Denison  Herald,  Green¬ 
ville  Banner,  Bryan  Eagle,  and 
Corsicana  Sun. 

• 

Heads  SDX  chapter 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

John  H.  Baer,  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Chapter  of  Sigrma  Delta 
Chi,  succeeding  Ted  Gress,  Leb¬ 
anon  Daily  News. 


Merger  of  stores 
calls  for  an  extra 

DETR  )IT 

The  surprise  merger  of  two 
department  store  giants — De¬ 
troit’s  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  and  the 
Minneapolis’  Dayton  Corj). — 
prompted  the  Detroit  News  to 
publish  its  first  “Extra”  out¬ 
side  the  regular  printing  cycle 
in  nearly  25  years. 

Starting  at  5:35  p.  m.  on 
March  6,  10,000  copies  rolled  off 
the  presses  to  give  headline 
coverage  to  the  4:45  p.  m. 
merger  announcement.  The  reg¬ 
ular  press  run  was  off  at  3:4.5 
p.  m. 

First  inkling  of  the  merger 
came  45  minutes  before  the  of¬ 
ficial  announcement  when  City 
Editor  Jack  Crellin,  checking 
merger  speculation,  learned 
from  the  Minneapolis  Star  that 
Dayton  Corp.  had  scheduled  a 
press  conference  at  the  same 
hour  as  Hudson’s. 

Many  of  the  New’s’  top  execu¬ 
tives,  editors  and  writers — in¬ 
cluding  Publisher  Peter  B.  Clark 
and  Editor  Martin  S.  Hayden — 
remained  well  into  the  night  to 
work  on  both  the  extra  and  fol¬ 
lowing  day  editions. 

• 

3  from  newspapers 
on  Governor's  staff 


^  P|ipto 
Composition 

sharp  as  a  razor  edge 


Now. . .  3  cost-saving  options 

Enthusiastic  users  agree— there’s 
never  been  another  photo-compositor 
so  handy  or  economical  to  use,  so 
quick  to  turn  out  sharp,  clean  copy 
for  repro  use,  in  any  of  100  faces, 
in  any  size  from  10  to  90  point, 
automatically  spaced! 


Choose  from  3  low  cost  methods  of 
operation.  1)  Manual  control,  acti¬ 
vated  by  a  push  button.  2)  Dial 
control,  as  simple  as  using  a  phone. 
3)  Electric  typewriter  control  for  key¬ 
board  composing  ease.  All  at  budget 
prices.  Even  a  “try-before-you-buy” 
plan.  Shouldn’t  you  inquire  now? 


FOTOTYPE 

compositor 

Fototype,  Inc.  1414  Roscoe,  Chicago  60657  (312)  477-8700 


Thts  entire  ad  was  set  on  the  Fototype  Compositor,  p 


Providence,  R.  I. 

Three  new’spapermen  have 
been  named  to  positions  in  the 
new  administration  of  Governor 
Frank  Licht. 

Jack  Thompson,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  acting  assistant  city 
editor  for  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  is  the  state’s 
new  federal  coordinator. 

Thomas  M.  Buckley  Jr.,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  last  20  years  on 
the  Pawtucket  Times  staff,  is 
press  secretary. 

John  J.  Skalbo,  until  recently 
bureau  manager  of  United  Press 
International  in  Providence,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Licht  staff 
as  administrative  assistant. 


Reporter  assigned 
to  ‘security  beat’ 


Washington 
Jim  Anderson,  who  has  been 
a  correspondent  for  Group  W  in 
London,  Boston,  San  Franci.sco 
and  Sacramento  over  the  past 
eight  years,  has  been  assign^  to 
cover  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  as  national  security 
correspondent.  He  joined  Group 
W  in  January  1961  in  London. 
Previously  he  had  been  Berlin 
correspondent  for  the  London 
Daily  Mail  and  Paris  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Overs'os 
Weekly. 
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/J/  ^  ^  DeparlmenI  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 


BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 


'^J  "Metropolitan  San  Jose  is  the  second  fastest  growing  urban  area  in  the  United  States." 


Metro  San  Jose 
runs  away  from 
its  neighbors— 
San  Francisco 
and  Oakland. 


Compare: 


POP.  1,011,900  people ...  1/4  million  more 
than  San  Francisco. 

^  EBI  per  household  $11,711 . . . 

31%  richer  than  San  Francisco, 
25%  richer  than  Oakland. 


Take  a  deeper  look- 

ait  1968  construction,  for  example.  In  total 
construction  dollars,  Metro  San  Jose  led  San 
Francisco  by  better  than  2  to  1,  Oakland  by 
almost  as  much.  In  this  big,  rich  market,  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  take  your  mes¬ 
sage  into  2  out  of  3  households.  Outside  news- 
pap>ers  reach  Ijarely  1  in  7. 


*‘Metro  San  Jose”  is  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  desitnation 
for  Santa  Clara  County,  Calif. 

SOURCES:  Dept,  of  Commerce;  Sales  Management. 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Winning  with  women 


I  Jtikr  ( huf.  \«M-  Pti/M-r  In  Hiflh  Fniihum 


(  hiiilrens  \hhA,s  f'o  a  stef)  hevond  fanlasy 


f'm  Sm4tU  I  4tntrf% 


WOMEN  &  THE  FAMILY 


By  llouani  B.  Taylor 

F)ditorial  (k>n»ullaiil,  (^>ple>-  Inicmaliunal  Corp. 


Here  is  a  batch  of  typography  winners  in  the 
Penney-Missouri  1969  workshop  for  Women’s  editors. 

The  week-long  workshop,  directed  by  Prof.  Paul 
L.  Myhre,  gets  under  way  March  16  at  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Workshop  winners  are  divided  into  four  classifica¬ 
tions.  These  three  compose  Class  I,  dailies  with  cir¬ 
culation  of  25,000  and  below. 

In  upper  left,  first-place  winner  in  Class  I.  It’s  the 
Community  Life  section  of  The  Paper,  Oshkosh,  Wia. 
Betty  Danfield  is  Women’s  editor.  She  receives  a 
Penney-Missouri  award  of  $1,000.  The  Paper  was  es¬ 
tablished  Oct.  9,  1967,  and  Mrs.  Danfield  explained 
she’s  not  hedged  in  by  an  array  of  hide-bound,  old- 
fogey  rules.  Lucky  Betty! 

In  upper  right,  the  second-place  winner.  It’s  from 
Arlington  Day  of  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  a  suburb 
of  Chicago.  Marilyn  Heifers  is  Women’s  editor  there 
and  second  place  won  $500  for  her.  Day  at  Home  is  a 
compelling  flag,  isn’t  it? 

Lower  right  is  the  third-place  winner,  from  the 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger.  The  Women’s  editor  is 
Sallie  L.  Batson.  She  won  $250.  The  Ledger  won  a 
1967  Penney  award  for  typography,  too. 

Well.  The  format  of  these  three  speaks  for  itself, 
with  a  winning  voice. 

The  Penney-Missouri  workshops  have  made  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  to  the  improvement  of  content 
and  appearance  of  Women’s  sections.  More  publish¬ 
ers  should  send  their  Women’s  editors  to  the  se.ssions. 

To  understate  it,  most  sections  can  stand  improve¬ 
ment. 


To  See  the  Wizard 


(Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  department  exclusively  for 
E&P.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
Copley  headquarters,  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla, 
California.  92037.) 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER,  IN  1968, 
PUBLISHED  14,100,000  LINES  OF  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING... THE  LARGEST  VDLUME  IN 
THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILADELPHIA  NEWSPAPERS 


CLASSIHED  CLINIC 

Try  fresh  approach 
for  growth  in  linage 

By  Stan  Fineness 
CAM,  Providence  Journal 


They’re  starting  to  call  it  the 
“international”  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Classified  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  only  “national” 
Supervisors’  meeting,  and  may¬ 
be  they’re  right. 

322  registered  delegates  rep¬ 
resenting  31  states  and  167 
newspapers  attended  the  31st 
Mississippi  Valley  meeting  in 
Chicago  recently  with  CAMs 
and  supervisors  showing  up 
from  as  far  off  as  Honolulu, 
South  Carolina,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
California  and  Florida;  plus  a 
couple  of  visitors  from  England. 

With  so  many  different  ses- 
.sions  going  on,  it’s  practically 
impossible  to  come  up  with  a 
complete  report,  but  one  point 
came  through  clearly:  newspa¬ 
pers  are  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  top  growth  industries  with 
its  Classified  segment  continu¬ 
ing  to  be  the  fastest  growth 
area. 

John  S.  Prescott  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  and  News,  fea¬ 
tured  speaker  at  the  Super¬ 
visors’  session,  said,  “We  can¬ 
not  rely  entirely  on  the  natural 
growth  of  our  regular  adver¬ 
tisers  or  our  market  or  our  in¬ 
creased  rates  to  produce  the 
revenue  that  is  needed. 

“We  have  to  beat  the  bushes 
for  new  sources  of  revenue,  for 
new  ideas  for  our  salespeople  to 
use,  for  more  creative  use  of  the 
product  we  sell.  If  we  are  going 
to  grow  and  prosper  today,  we 
must  constantly  be  changing, 
experimenting  and  evolving. 
This  means  re-analyzing  all  our 
practices  and  procedures.  This 
means  listening  to  your  staff 
and  to  your  customers  for  those 
once-in-a-while  suggestions  that 
can  bring  more  linage.  This 


and  Bulletin 

means  not  hesitating  to  go  to 
your  Classified  Advertising 
Manager  or  your  General  Man¬ 
ager  and  saying  to  him,  ‘If  you 
expect  new  and  additional  rev¬ 
enue  from  Classified  this  year, 
then  I  recommend  we  drop  this 
restriction  ...  or  I  recommend 
we  simplify  our  rate  card  ...  or 
I  recommend  we  adopt  this  kind 
of  promotion  program.’ 

“I  submit  that  the  increased 
demands  upon  the  revenue  pro¬ 
ducing  capacities  of  Classified 
adveritsing  are  right  now  call¬ 
ing  for  us  to  be  more  receptive 
to  fresh  approaches,  innovations 
and  experimentation  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.” 

Provocative  questions 

As  a  newspaper  executive 
who  started  in  Classified  18 
years  ago,  Prescott  came  up 
with  some  provocative  ques¬ 
tions,  asking  the  Supervisors 
how  much  they  actually  know 
about  their  own  operations: 

How  many  new  transient 
ads  come  in  each  day?  What  is 
the  average  number  of  days 
each  one  runs? 

What  time  of  day  do  most 
calls  come  in? 

What  are  the  10  largest  clas¬ 
sifications  in  your  city’s  tele¬ 
phone  directory  Yellow  Pages? 
W’hich  have  grown  most  in  the 
last  year? 

From  what  section  or  suburb 
of  your  city  do  you  get  the  most 
family  want  ads  placed? 

What  percentage  of  your 
newspaper’s  readers  are  looking 
at  the  want  ads  on  any  given 
day?  How  many  are  men? 
Women? 

Most  of  his  questions,  and 
we’ve  listed  only  about  half  of 
them,  can’t  be  readily  answered 


for  two  reasons:  we  have  very 
little  effective  or  fresh  research, 
and  we  have  very  little  time  to 
plan.  Supervisors  and  their 
staffs  are  usually  so  bogged 
down  trying  to  get  the  ads  into 
the  paper  they  don’t  have  a 
chance  to  figure  out  where 
they’re  going.  Like  trying  to  fly 
a  jet  without  a  flight  plan,  with¬ 
out  radar  and  without  a  navi¬ 
gator, 

• 

Reporters  attend 
workshop  on  libel 

St.  Louis 

A  discussion  of  recent  court 
decisions  strengthening  news¬ 
papers’  positions  in  libel  suits 
highlighted  a  meeting  of  42 
newsmen  from  nine  states  here. 

The  group  attended  a  work¬ 
shop  on  investigative  reporting 
sponsored  by  the  Mid-America 
Press  Institute  on  Saturday, 
February  22. 

William  Lambert,  an  associate 
editor  of  Life,  outlined  general 
techniques  used  by  the  Life  team 
he  heads. 

A  panel  of  Missouri  and  Il¬ 
linois  reporters  illustrated  with 
stories  they  wrote. 

On  the  panel  were  A1  Delu- 
gach,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat; 
Harry  Jones  Jr.,  Kansas  City 
Star,  and  Charles  0.  Stewart, 
Metro-East  Journal. 

The  workshop  was  the  second 
held  by  the  Mid-America  Press 
Institute.  It  followed  one  for 
copy  editors  last  December. 

George  A.  Killenberg,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Globe- Democrat 
and  chairman  of  the  Institute, 
said  a  third  workshop  in  May 
would  consider  the  selection  and 
development  of  news.  William 
Chapman,  managing  editor  of 
the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times,  and 
Matt  Goree,  city  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  will  arrange 
the  workshop. 

• 

t 

Journalism  program 
aims  for  specialists 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

A  unique  degree  program  in 
technical  journalism  will  be  of¬ 
fered  beginning  next  fall  at 
Oregon  State  University.  It  will 
combine  training  in  journalism 
with  minor  work  in  agriculture 
or  home  economics.  Specialized 
minors  in  other  scientific  and 
technical  disciplines,  such  as 
forestry  and  oceanography,  are 
expected  to  follow. 

Fred  C.  Zwahlen,  chairman 
of  the  OSU  Department  of 
Journalism,  says  business  firms, 
state  and  federal  agencies, 
newspapers,  book  publishing 
companies,  and  specialized  and 
scientific  magazines  are  among 
prospective  employers  of  grad¬ 
uates  with  communication  skills 
plus  knowledge  of  the  field  in 
which  they  write,  Zwahlen  said. 


Advertisers 
get  closeup 
of  printing 

The  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  I’imes 
introduced  its  Cold  Type  Photo¬ 
composition  to  advertisers  at  s 
seminar  January  29. 

A  turnout  of  65  persons 
viewed  exhibits  explaining  the 
new  procedures,  including  the 
samples  of  proper  handling  of 
art  work,  layout  techniques,  com¬ 
plete  production  steps,  use  of 
color  and  choosing  effective  type 
faces.  One  booth  outlined  the 
new  method  adopted  by  the 
Times  for  handling  proofs  and 
charges  for  excess  alterations. 

Following  exhibits,  the  visitors 
heard  a  one-hour  panel  made  up 
of  experts  in  the  fields  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  new  process  at  thei 
Times.  They  included:  Murray 
Frix,  Linofilm  representative 
from  Mergenthaler  Company; 
Ed  Perea,  advertising  manager, 
of  Sears’  mid-California  group; 
Larry  Oaks,  Systems  Engineer! 
for  IBM  Corporation;  George! 
Milakovics,  production  consult- 1 
ant  of  Western  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Bureau; 
Wayne  Herzog,  engrraver;  Carl 
Cranor,  the  Times’  assistant 
general  manager.  The  program 
was  moderated  by  Monte  Day- 
ton,  advertising  and  promotion 
director  of  the  Times. 

The  Times  recently  became, 
one  of  the  first  newspapers  inj 
the  west  to  install  computer-op¬ 
erated  Linofilm.  In  addition,  the 
Times  has  also  installed  a  Brun- 
ing  machine  for  fast,  clear  proof 
reproduction  and  a  Stat-King 
camera  for  making  reverses, 
enlargements  and  reductions  of 
type  and  art. 

Following  a  luncheon  gather¬ 
ing,  the  Times  provided  visitors 
with  their  New  Type  Book 
and  Photocomposition  Produc¬ 
tion  guide,  which  includes  a  li¬ 
brary  of  all  the  new  type  faces, 
as  well  as  proper  methods  for 
handling  art  work,  writing  copy 
to  fit  and  other  hints  for  good 
reproduction. 

The  conversion  to  cold  type 
processes  is  one  in  a  series  of 
medemization  steps  undertaken 
by  the  Times  since  the  constra^ 
tion  of  its  $1.25  million  plant  in 
1964. 

• 

Pix  in  classified  ' 

Spokanij,  M  ash. 

For  the  first  time  since  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  be¬ 
gan  publication,  the  classified 
section  began  carrying  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  March  2  Suaday 
edition.  The  classified  se-  tion 
will  also  carry  larger  se  tioii| 
headings. 


OFFICERS  of  the  Mitiitsippi  Valley  Classified  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  from  left;  Fred  Lary,  Bloomington  Daily  Pantagraph,  secretary; 
Robert  Richter,  Sheboygan  Press,  treasurer;  Arthur  Hodgins,  Toronto 
Telegram,  second  vicepresident;  James  Jones,  Kenosha  News,  presi¬ 
dent;  Michael  Canine,  Columbus,  Republican,  first  vicapresident. 
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DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  of  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  presses,  web  fed,  offset  and  letter- 
press —  plate  making  systems  and  equipment  —  special 
products  and  related  graphics  equipment  —  web  control 
and  converting  machinery  thru  our  Stanford  Engineering 
Division. 


ASBURY  P 


;  idi  n.'ikii] 


W-30 


BUT  ONLY  ONE  OF  231  SUCCESSFUL  WOOD/SCOTT  INSTALLATIONS 

When  the  Asbury  Park  Press  needed  new  equipment  for  .their  60,000 
circulation  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  plant,  all  factors  of  cost,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  longevity  were  considered  and  compared  with  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  various  manufacturers.  They  then  bought  six  Scott  Super  70 
units  with  double  balloon  formers  and  two  folders. 

To  Quote  Mr.  Jules  L.  Plangere,  Jr.,  Production  Manager  and  Richard  B. 
Brown,  Mechanical  Superintendent,  “We  are  well  pleased  with  Wood/ 
Scott  equipment ...  in  fact  our  order  has  just  been  placed  with  Wood 
Industries  for  fully  automatic  pasters  to  be  installed  on  our  presses.” 


WOOD 

INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


THE  BOOK  SHELF 


Reporter’s  problems 
in  war  fill  a  book 

By  Newton  H.  Fulhri^ht 


UNDER  FIRE.  By  Meyer  L. 
Stein.  Julian  Messner,  New 
York.  $4.95. 

«  *  ♦ 

An  interesting  book  on  war 
correspondents  might  be  one 
that  undertakes  to  tell  us  why 
we  seem  to  know  so  little  about 
the  one  we  are  engaged  in.  We 
read  —  and  hear  —  a  lot  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam  but  validity 
and  reality  have  become  blurred 
at  home  while  men  in  the  field 
complain  that  their  story  is  not 
being  told.  Confusion  overtakes 
clarity.  The  message  from  the 
front  fails  to  hit  home. 

This  is  the  substance  of  com¬ 
plaint  —  that  reporting  has 
failed  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
battlefield  and  home.  But  the 
fault  might  lie  elsewhere  than 
with  the  competent  reporters  as¬ 
signed  to  this  conflict. 

Wars  in  our  day  start  small 
and  become  big,  complex  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  not  easy  to  deal  log¬ 
ically  or  plausibly  with  some¬ 
thing  small  that  is  also  big  and 
complex.  That  is  one  problem, 
but  the  important  one,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  starts  with  fast  communi¬ 
cation  which  has  enabled  pol¬ 
iticians  to  involve  themselves  as 
never  before  in  combat  opera¬ 
tions  —  with  tactical  battlefield 
decisions. 

Reporter’s  view  limited 

General  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  toward  the  close  of  the 
Sicilian  campaign  of  World 
War  II,  wished  vehemently  for 
the  days  of  sailing  ships  and 
slow  communication:  he  would 
be  able,  on  his  own,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  situation  then  de¬ 
veloping  in  Italy  and  not  have 
to  wait  on  Washington  for  au¬ 
thority.  The  Italians  had  ousted 
Mussolini  and  were  offering  to 
switch  to  the  Allied  side  if  Eis¬ 
enhower  would  send  them  12  di¬ 
visions  —  the  same  number  used 
in  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  The 
peninsula  lay  defenseless,  de¬ 
nuded  of  troops,  but  Washington 
quibbled  and  stalled,  and  oppor- 
tiinity  was  lost  as  the  Nazis 
rush^  in  men  and  armor.  Italy 
became  the  savage,  hungry  bat¬ 
tlefield  of  no  decision  that 
history  has  recorded  against  it. 

A  reporter  in  the  field  sees 
just  so  much.  He  learns  more  at 
a  headquarters  briefing.  But  the 
key  to  his  piece  may  be  on  little 
slips  of  paper  pushed  back  and 
forth  by  gentlemen  at  a  long 
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table,  half  way  around  the 
world. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  military 
expert  of  the  New  York  Times, 
turned  in  what  was  surely  one 
of  the  clarifying  stories  on  Viet¬ 
nam  when  he  reported  that 
orders  permitting  B-52s  to  raid 
North  Vietnam  were  issued  from 
Washington.  A  general  in  the 
fi  Id  could  only  make  a  request 
or  offer  a  suggestion.  He  was  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  his  desires, 
through  channels,  to  the  Penta¬ 
gon.  Here  or  at  the  White 
House  an  order  would  be  sent  to 
Honolulu,  decoded  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  commands.  When  it  finally 
reached  Guam,  where  the  B-52s 
were  then  based,  a  raid  would 
be  ordered  against  some  area 
from  which  the  enemy  had  fled 
after  a  “leaked”  warning  of 
what  w’as  coming. 

No  reporter  can  report  with 
clarity  or  conviction  on  a  war 
conducted  this  way. 

Dr.  Meyer  Lewis  Stein,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  his  book  “Under  Fire” 
tells  a  story  of  war  correspond¬ 
ents  from  Isaiah  Thomas,  “a 
patriot  who  was  forced  to  move 
his  newspaper,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Spy,  from  Boston  to  Wor¬ 
cester”  after  the  Battle  of  Lex- 
ingrton,  to  the  efforts  of  some  of 
the  army  of  newsmen  signed  to 
cover  the  Vietnam  war.  Stein 
does  not  attempt  to  become  crit¬ 
ical  or  analytical,  but  his  story 
is  worth  the  reading. 

Lincoln’s  man 

Stein’s  narrative  doesn’t  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  Civil  War  re¬ 
porters  were  sometimes  brought 
up  on  charges  of  treason  and 
not  infrequently  found  them¬ 
selves  sch^uled  for  appearance 
before  a  firing  squad.  One  of 
these  was  Henry  E.  Wing,  “a 
frail  cub  reporter  for  the  (New 
York)  Tribune  [who]  traveled 
freely  between  the  lines  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  plantation  owmer.” 
But  when  Wing  attempted  to 
file  a  story  on  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness  from  Union  Mills, 
Va.,  Secretary  of  War  Edward 
McMasters  Stanton,  a  side- 
whiskered  man  of  austere  mein 
and  a  politician  forever  med¬ 
dling  in  the  tactical  conduct  of 
the  war,  the  cub  reporter  was 
hauled  up  on  charges  and  or¬ 
dered  shot. 


He  was  saved  by  Lincoln,  we 
are  told,  who  had  “waited  for 
three  days  without  any  word 
from  General  Grant”  and  was 
curious  to  know  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  Virginia.  If  Wing  had 
information,  Lincoln  wanted  to 
hear  it.  Would  Wing  come  to 
Washingfton  for  an  interview? 
He  would  if  authorities  at  Union 
Mills  would  permit  him  to  file 
100  words  to  the  Tribune. 

“Write  your  hundred  words 
and  we  will  send  it  at  once,” 
Lincoln  answered.  And  after  a 
private  interview  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  which  Wing  delivered  a 
message  from  General  Grant 
(“He  told  me  I  was  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  would 
be  no  turning  back.”),  the  cub 
from  the  Tribune  became  known 
as  “Lincoln’s  reporter”  at  the 
front. 

One  of  the  most  colorful  re¬ 
porters  ever  to  cover  a  war  — 
the  one  above  all  others  who 
placed  the  label  “romantic”  on 
an  occupation  that  has  suffered 
more  than  it  should  from  the  ap¬ 
pellation  —  was  Richard  Hard¬ 
ing  Davis. 

He  was  not  a  scholar 

“No  fiction  writer  could  have 
produced  a  more  dashing 
figfure,”  Stein  says.  Davis’s  fa¬ 
ther  was  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
his  mother  wrote  fiction  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  But  Davis 
himself  was  no  scholar,  we  are 
told.  “He  flunked  out  of  three 
colleges  —  Swarthmore,  Lehigh 
and  Johns  Hopkins  —  the  victim 
of  mathematics  and  chemistry.” 
As  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  he  turned  up 
for  his  first  assignment  in  a 
suit  “of  the  most  fashionable 
British  cut,”  carrying  a  cane 
and  wearing  gloves.  Davis  didn’t 
hit  it  off  with  his  city  editor. 
When  he  insisted  on  writing  a 
story  >vith  his  gloves  on,  he  w'as 
fired. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  bigger 
and  better  things.  “He  landed,” 
Stein  relates,  “on  the  Evening 
Sun  in  New  York  at  $30  a 
week.”  (He  had  gotten  $7  at  the 
Record,  and  soon  was  earning 
$50.)  Davis  began  writing  short 
stories,  which  became  popular 
among  college  students,  and  was 
managing  editor  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  at  26  when  William 
Randolph  Hearst  gave  him  $500 
to  cover  the  Princeton- Yale  foot¬ 
ball  game.  In  1897  Davis  wrote 
“Soldiers  of  Fortune,”  which 
sold  over  half  a  million  copies, 
and  was  hired  by  Hearst  to 
cover  Cuba  and  the  trouble  de¬ 
veloping  there.  He  left  Hearst 
after  the  Journal,  in  a  bank  of 
black  headlines  above  a  Davis 
story,  told  how  “brutal  Span¬ 
iards”  had  forced  three  women 
to  disrobe  and  submit  to  search. 


Davis,  in  an  angrily  v  >rded 
telegram,  claimed  the  heaiilines 
were  misleading,  that  the  v  )m€a 
w’ere  searched  in  privacy  by  a 
police  matron,  but  acknowl  >d^ 
he  had  not  made  this  cle  ar  in 
his  copy.  He  stormed  off  to 
London,  having  heard  that  a 
Greek-Turkish  war  was  bn  wing, 
and,  hired  by  the  London  Timet 
he  went  off  to  report  the  out¬ 
break. 

Accolade  for  Ernie  Pyle 

But  Stein  ranks  Ernie  Pyle  of 
World  War  II  among  the  all- 
time  great  reporters.  Stein  says 
that  Pyle  “was  not  the  best 
writer,  and  many  of  his  col- 
leagfues  had  a  better  gtrasp  of  the 
big  picture.”  But  Pyle  had  what 
most  of  the  others  lacked  — 
rapport  with  the  troops,  and  to 
the  fighting  man  no  other  re¬ 
porter  told  the  story  as  well.” 

To  men  slugging  it  out  in  dust 
and  heat,  rain  and  cold,  you  can 
leave  the  romance  out.  The  only 
thing  that  counts  is  basic, 
shucked-off  honesty,  and  Pyle 
gave  it  to  them — like  it  was. 

As  a  World  War  II  infantry 
reconnaissance  sergeant,  this  re¬ 
porter  had  opportunity  to 
sample  the  attitudes  of  front¬ 
line  troops.  The  words  of  one 
man  sticks.  It  was  at  Salerno, 
on  a  hot  September  afternoon. 
Crawling  along  a  terrace  that 
snaked  around  a  yellow  clay  hill¬ 
side,  we  came  on  Sgt.  Pete 
Albertson,  of  Hillsboro,  Tex, 
Pete  was  lying  back  peacefully 
with  bullets  clipping  above  his 
head.  Exploding  shells  had 
covered  him  with  a  red-grey 
dust. 

“I’ve  been  lying  here  think¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “I’ve  been  think¬ 
ing  about  war — the  way  it  was 
in  magazines  and  books  I  read 
and  the  Hollywood  movies  I  saw. 
Women.  Love.  All  that.  Hell  I 
I’d  like  to  see  the  man  who  could 
make  love  to  any  woman  under 
conditions  the  way  they  are  up 
here!” 

No  story  of  war  coverage 
would  be  complete  without  at¬ 
tention  to  the  service  news 
media.  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
Yank,  the  Army  Weekly,  and 
Stein  gives  some  interesting 
facts  on  these  publications  and 
the  men  who  staffed  them. 

A  star  reporter  we  arc  tdd, 
was  Jack  Foise,  and  this  re¬ 
porter  salutes  the  recognition 
Foise  enlisted  in  the  Army,  be¬ 
came  a  machinegrunner  and  thee 
reporter  for  Stars  and  Stripes. 
“Because  of  regulations,  Foise 
bunked  and  ate  with  the  enlisted 
men,  and  got  many  an  exclusive 
from  the  only  people  who  kne» 
what  was  going  on.  It  is  a  happy 
conclusion  to  note  that  I’oise 
has  turned  in  brilliant  work 
from  Vietnam  for  the 
Angeles  Times.  i 
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For  The  Third  Straight  Year 


Best  In  California 


For  an  unprecedented  third  struiKht  year,  the  San  J*»se  news¬ 
papers  have  won  California's  top  journalistic  award  — first  in 
“CJeneral  Excellence”  amoiiK  the  State’s  larger  newspapers  in 
the  California  Newspaper  Pnhiishers  Association’s  annnal  “Het- 
ter  Newspapers”  Contest. 

This  year  it  was  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  last  year  the  San  Jose 
News  and  the  year  before  that  the  Mercury,  a  triple  win  never 
accomplished  before  by  newspapers  of  a  single  city. 

Journalistic  excellence  is  another  reason  why  the  Mercury 
and  News  have  been  in  the  top  ten  in  total  advertising  for  many 
years. 

^an  iloBP  Httmurg  anb  Nruia 


Represented  By  MII.I.ION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS.  INC.  and  HIE  I.EONARI)  CO. 
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The  Tobacco  Institute 
1735  K  Street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20006 


Now — boost  response  | 
to  retail  advertising 
with 

‘‘DESIGNING 
RETAIL  ADS 
FOR  PROMT  “ 

by  Paul  S.  Hirt  ' 

208  Pages.  Hard  Covers 
Hundreds  of  illustrations, 
copy,  art  and  layout  tips 

For  newspaper  ad  salesmen, 
retail  copywriters,  ad  man¬ 
agers,  advertising  students. 
Analyzes  approaches  of  suc¬ 
cessful  retailers.  Shows  how 
they  develop  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  that  pay  and 
pay.  A  modern  total  concept 
for  pros  or  beginners. 

Readers  praise  it! 

“We  use  it  in  sales  training  ses¬ 
sions.  One  of  the  best  invest¬ 
ments  I  have  made.” 

— Eastern  ad  manager 

“Exciting  and  monumental  ...  I 
hope  every  copy^v’riter  will  fol¬ 
low  your  advice.” 

— Ad  service  executive 

“The  finest  compilation  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  information 
I’ve  read  ...  I  intend  to  put  it 
to  good  use.” 

— Retail  space  salesman 

“You  will  find  counsel  and  ideas 
to  help  you  turn  out  more  pro¬ 
ductive  newspaper  ads  .  .  .  cov¬ 
ers  sale  ads,  women’s  wear, 
men’s  wear,  home  furnishings, 
the  teen  market  .  .  .  sug^sts 
how  to  think  to  communicate 
more  effectively  through  news¬ 
paper  advertising,” 

— Editor  &  Publisher 

"A  fine  book.  We  gave  each  of 
our  retail  salesmen  a  "'py;  use: 
it  as  a  gift  to  major  retail  ac¬ 
counts.” 

— Southern  promotion  mgr. 

ORDER  TODAY! 

Address : 

Gerald  J.  Rock, 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION  ASSOaATION 

750  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.,  10017 

$7.50  to  INPA  member 
newspapers 
$10.00  to  other  buyers 


Clias.  Staab  retirees ; 
Enquirer  executive 

Cincinnati 

The  Enquirer’s  masthead  last 
week  dropped  a  name  that  had 
been  intimately  linked  to  the  En¬ 
quirer’s  growth  and  stature  for 
four  decades.  The  occasion  was 
the  retirement  of  Charles  W. 
Staab. 

A  native  of  St.  Louis,  Staab 
came  to  the  Enquirer  as  country 
circulation  manager  on  January 
20,  1930.  Behind  him  lay  a  five- 
year  stint  with  the  Chicago 
Herald  Examiner  and  an  earlier 
five-year  tour  of  duty  with  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Within  four  years,  he  had 
climbed  to  circulation  director 
of  the  Enquirer.  In  1955,  he  was 
adv'anced  to  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  circulation,  and  in 
1958,  he  became  the  Enquirer’s 
executive  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager, 

«  •  * 

Wayne  A.  Beiiling,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Press  since  1962  — 
named  to  head  new  photography 
department  at  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Ke.n't  Chetlain — from  sports 
editor  of  the  Bradenton  (Fla.) 
Herald  to  the  Tampa  Tribune 
copy  desk.  Chetlain  is  also  a 
former  sports  editor  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  Evening  Star  and  San¬ 
ford  Herald. 

»  *  • 

Walt™  F.  Bomar,  free  lance 
writer  and  artist,  to  the  Long 
Island  (N.Y.)  Press  as  promo¬ 
tion  director. 

*  m 

Judith  Ruderman,  formerly 
on  advertising  staffs,  Windsor 
(Conn.)  News  and  Danbury 
(Conn.)  Advertiser- Journal — to 
advertising  staff.  West  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  News. 


IF  YOU 
DON’T  HAVE 

Kara’-Kount 

IN  YOUR 
NEWS  ROOM 

You  Need  it! 


Shaffstall  Equipment,  Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


news-peopli) 

^Jenk'  Jones  to  head 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Washington 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune.,  will 
become  president  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  April 
1.  He  will  succeed  Winton  L. 

•  iKir-LJAiA  Blount,  now  Postmaster  General. 

HUDSON  INGHAM 

J.  ROBERT  HUDSON  has  been  affairs  of  the 

wmed  c.rculat, on  manager  of  the  chamber  for  a  number  of  years 
Des  Momes  Register  and  Tribune,  .  .  u-'j  .f 

succeeding  Mark  C.  Manti.  who  ®  memDer  ot  its  hoard  of 

retired  March  I.  Hudson,  who  has  dli  wtois.  ,  .  , 

been  the  newspapers'  classified  Whatever  his  fame  and  ac- 
advertising  manager,  was  sue-  tivity  in  Chamber  ranks,  how- 
ceeded  in  that  post  by  STEPHEN  ever,  the  pipe-smoking  editor 
INGHAM.  Hudson,  45,  joined  the  from  Tulsa  is  best  known  in  the 
R4T  circulation  department  in  field  of  journalism.  For  years 
1946.  He  has  been  general  pro-  has  written  a  weekly  column 
motion  manager  advertising  sales  which  is  published  in  a  number 
manager  and  classified  manager  newspapers  as  well  as  his 

Ingham,  38,  is  a  graduate  ot  '  ^ 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  Yale 

University.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Jo^^S  was  president  of  the 
Harvey  Ingham,  longtime  editor  -American  Society  of  Newspaper 
of  the  Register  and  Tribune.  Editors  in  1956. 

_  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Patt  Bodine,  who  wrote  a  Richard  T.  McGarth,  pre¬ 
column  (“Smart  and  Sassy”)  viously  with  the  Deer  Park 
for  the  New  York  World-Tele-  (N.Y.)  Suffolk  Sun  —  named 

gram  &  Sun,  is  now  copy  chief  promotion  manager  of  the  Ban- 
for  Elliot,  Goodman  &  Russell  gor  (Me.)  Daily  News.  He  has 
advertising  agency.  appointed  Dave  Rawson  as  as- 

*  *  *  sistant  promotion  manager. 

Howard  Nielse.n  resigned  as  *  *  * 

newscaster  at  WCSH-TV,  Port-  .  Mrs.  David  (Marianne)  Hale 
land.  Me.,  to  become  executive  assistant  women  s  editor  of 
publisher  of  the  Maine  Times,  Walla^  Walla  (Wash.)  Un- 
a  weekly  which  started  pub-  i^'i^'Dulletin,  a  position  she  as- 
lishing  four  months  ago.  sumed  when  Mrs.  Eleanor 

*  *  ,  Kane  was  elevated  to  women’s 

Ronald  V.  Georgekf,  former  ®****'®*'*  »  *  * 

graduate  assistant  University  William  E.  Duka,  executive 
of  lowa-to  Hartford  (Conn  )  Senator  Jacob  K. 

l  imes  as  reporter  assigned  to  York,  and  former 

Accent  magazine.  ^  Washington  and  New  York 

*  newspaperman — named  director 

Joseph  Gregorzek,  assistant  of  national  affairs  for  the  Cor- 
circulation  manager.  New  Brit-  poration  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ain  (Conn.)  Herald  —  elected  jng, 
presideilt.  New  Britain  Press  *  ♦  * 

Club.  Ralph  E.  Postlethwaite  re- 

*  *  *  turned  to  the  Mansfield  (O.) 

Thomas  M.  Cook  has  joined  News  Journal  as  assistant  gen- 

the  advertising  staff  of  the  eral  manager  for  sales  and  per- 
Roseburg  ( Ore. )  News-Review  sonnel  development.  He  has  ^en 
as  classified  advertising  repre-  doing  special  assignment  work 
sentative.  He  has  been  working  for  the  publisher,  Harry  R. 
for  Fishing  and  Hunting  News.  Horvitz.  He  is  a  former  Adver- 

*  *  *  tising  manager  of  the  News 

George  Michafx,  writer  of  Journal. 

the  weekly  column,  “New  *  *  ♦ 

Hampshire  Americiana,”  in  the  William  W.  Hyvonen — pro- 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News,  moted  to  assistant  advertising 
has  lieen  named  as  a  teacher  of  manager  of  the  Burlington  (Vt) 
an  evening  course  in  antiques  at  Free  Press.  Prior  to  1962  he 
Daniel  Web.ster  Junior  College  worked  for  newspapers  in  Ha- 
in  Nashua,  N.H.  waii. 

*  ♦  •  *  *  * 

David  W.  Hiirbst  —  from  MimviN  C.  Nelson,  a  former 
sports  writer.  Grand  Rapids  business  news  writer  for  the 
(Mich.)  Press,  to  sports  editor,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  — 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press,  replac-  now  director  of  public  relations 
ing  Basil  C.  Stiivens,  now  news  services  for  Micheli  Inc.,  adver- 
editor.  tising  agency. 
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Ck>dbol<l  heads  Field  Printer  to  editor 
suburban  printery  Cleveland 

Chicago  William  D.  Fenton  has  made 
James  M.  Godbold  has  been  to  the 

named  president  of  Tri-County  copy  desk  Fenton,  a  1959 

Publishing  Co.  in  Lemont  Ill.,  .Bowling  Green 

which  publishes  13  weekly  offset  Umv^sity,  w'orked  in  a 

newspapers  in  the  Southwest  f  °P’  P"V 

suburban  area,  in  addition  to 

contract  printing  services.  He  ^^e  copy 

will  continue  as  president  of  desk  of  the  Plain  Dealer  here. 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  Sci-  * 

ence  Service  Inc.  which,  like  Tri-  c“  '1'  *1 

County,  is  a  subsidiary  of  Field  '^iviliau  aide 
enterprises.  Fort  Meade,  Md. 

•  Richard  B.  Scudder,  publisher 

John  Saccan.y,  editorial  clerk  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News, 
at  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  has  been  appointed  Civilian  Aide 
Dealer — appointed  to  the  sub-  to  Secretary  of  the  Army 
urban  writing  staff.  Stanley  R.  Resor  for  New 

*  *  *  Jersey.  His  duties  include  ex- 

Cedric  Pulford,  a  gn'^duate  of  plaining  the  .\rmy’s  mission  and 
Oxford  University,  England,  has  objectives  to  the  public  and  in- 
joined  the  copydesk  of  the  terpreting  civilian  views  and  re- 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  actions  for  the  .4rmy. 


Delta 

has 

over 

1200 

counter-PR 

agents 


ROGER  E.  SYLVESTER,  newt  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sprin9{ield  (Mast.) 
Union,  hat  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Union  and  the  Springfield  Sunday 
Republican.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  Sidney  R.  Cook, 
publisher  of  the  Springfield  News¬ 
papers,  and  Joseph  W.  Mooney, 
editor.  Sylvester  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Union  in  1 935. 


Mrs.  Ann  Hellmuth,  who 
has  been  with  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Cleveland  and, 
before  that,  with  newspapers  in 
England,  Africa  and  Nova 
Scotia,  has  joined  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  staff,  assigned  to 
the  federal  beat. 


Charles  Lucchesi,  former 
Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian 
circulation  manager,  has  been 
named  circulation  director,  San 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegram.  He 
succeeds  Paul  Balosso,  who 
was  appointed  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  personnel  relations. 
Dan  McKinney — county  circu¬ 
lation  manager  to  fill  the  post 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Mike 
Merritt. 


Edward  R.  Brown  —  from 
sports  editor,  Beverly  (Mass.) 
Times,  to  reporter,  Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  News. 


George  Peloquin  resigned 
from  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun 
to  join  Channel  8’s  news  depart¬ 
ment  at  Vancouver. 


(Passenger  Relations 
makes  the 
difference  on  Delta) 


Edward  S.  Bell — from  Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  News  staff  to 
news  editor,  radio  station  WBZ, 
Boston. 


Robert  I.  Queen,  former 
newsman — named  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel  to  State  Senator 
John  R.  Dunne,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Penal  Institutions. 


Ray  Karaska,  a  former 
Catholic  priest — now  a  trainee 
on  the  copy  desk  at  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle. 


Ronald  B.  Harrison,  a  for¬ 
mer  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  reporter  —  now  man¬ 
ager  of  publications  for  Sky 
Chefs  Inc. 


Sarah  S.  Winter,  a  former 
city  desk  clerk  at  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  later  on  the 
women’s  news  staff  at  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News,  returned  to  the  Eagle  as 
a  copy  editor. 


Donald  G.  Husch — named 
news  editor  of  Chicago’s  Amer¬ 
ican.  An  employe  of  the  paper 
for  the  past  20  years,  he  form¬ 
erly  was  assistant  chief  copy 
editor. 


Of  our  16,000  employees, 
more  than  1200  serve  as  ticket 
agents.  And  you'll  notice  the 
difference  they  make  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  step  up  to  any  Delta 
counter.  There’s  a  smile  wait¬ 
ing  for  you.  A  sincere  interest 
in  your  needs.  Matter  of  fact, 
you’ll  find  that  same  difference 
on  Delta  all  the  way  from  ticket 
counter  to  baggage  counter. 
Going  our  way  soon?  Join  us! 


Dan  Coughlin,  business  edi-  Seabright 

tor  of  the  Seattle  Post  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  is  the  winner  of  a  $500  William  R.  Cobb — named  to 
award  for  the  best  newspaper  new  post  of  assistant  business 
writing  of  1968  on  the  subject  of  manager  and  administrative  as- 
U.  S.-Japan  trade.  sistant  to  the  publisher  Dan 

*  *  •  Starr  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 

Ray  Ward  has  joined  the  Post-Intelligencer.  J.  W.  Sea- 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-  bright  succeeds  him  as  con- 
Bulletin  as  state  editor  and  troller. 

photographer.  He  previously 

served  on  weekly  newspapers  in 
Oregon. 


^  AND  COMfANy 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


William  H.  Radloff,  feature 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  since  1960,  retired  on 
Harold  Queen,  a  former  his  55th  birthday  and  took  a  job 
United  Press  correspondent  in  as  story  analyst  with  20th 
Europe — now  director,  corporate  Century-Fox  studios  in  Holly- 
Information,  National  Broad-  wood.  Don  Dornbrook — pro¬ 
casting  Co.  He  was  manager  of  moted  to  feature  editor  spot, 
editorial  services  at  RCA.  Don  Lewis — assistant. 
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Best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  air  travel 


pr/index  MBECTOHY  at  PRESS  COHTftCTS 


“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recogfnizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-podge  of 
cards  and  mimeogrraphed  “con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con- 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AEROSPACE  &  DEFENSE 


RCA  DEFENSE  ELECTRONIC  PRODUCTS:  For 

information  on  Communications  &  Electronics; 
Television — military  and  space;  Apollo^radar, 
communications  and  electronics:  Radars — space 
and  tactical;  Avionics — military  and  commer¬ 
cial — Contact  Nicholas  F.  Pensiero,  Manager, 
Public  Affairs.  RCA  DEP  Marne  Highway, 
Moorestown,  NJ.  08057,  Bldg.  108-112.  Tele¬ 
phone  (609)  235-8383. 

AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo 
tion  footage,  background  Information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand.  New  Holland.  Pa.  17557.  (7(7-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 

AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 

CIGARS _ 

CIGAR  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA— 1270  Ave¬ 
nue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 
History,  current  information,  statistics,  features 
on  male,  femele,  celebrity  cigar  smokers  for 
newspapers,  supplements,  magazines,  write 
Walter  K.  Lyon,  Director,  Ted  Cott,  Associate 
Director.  Telephone  (212)  PL  7-4750. 
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_ CONSUMER _ 

CONSUMERS  UNION— A  non-profit,  non¬ 
commercial  organization.  Authoritative  back¬ 
ground  Information,  news  and  features  on  con¬ 
sumer  Issues  as  prepared  by  the  staff  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports,  the  consumer  magazine.  Contact 
Frank  Pollock,  director  of  communications,  256 
Washington  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.  10550.  Phone 
(914)  664-6400.  _ 

DATA  MANAGEMENT 
_ AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS _ 

SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  thay 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street.  Nashua,  N.  H.  03060.  (603  )  885-2817. 

_ DIVERSIFIED _MANUF^TURING 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ROCKWELL  CORPORA¬ 
TION  (NR) — One  of  the  world's  largest  civil¬ 
ian  research  and  development  organizations, 
NR  Is  the  nation's  leading  Independent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  automotive  original  equipment  and 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  space  vehicles, 
liquid  propellant  rocket  engines,  textile  ma¬ 


chinery  and  industrial  gears.  It  1$  among  the 
largest  companies  in  aerospace  electronics  and 
nuclear  reactor  development  and  is  a  major 
manufacturer  of  military,  business,  private  and 
agricultural  aircraft.  Write  Dir.  of  P.R.,  Remi 
Nadeau,  General  Offices.  2300  E.  Imperial 
Hwy.,  El  Sagundo,  Calif.  90245;  Tel.  (213) 
647-5961.  New  York,  John  E.  Heaney,  (212) 
758-5540;  Washington,  D.  C.,  William  E.  Van 
Dyke,  (202)  296-6900. 


RECIPES  AND  INFORMATION— For  back¬ 
ground,  food  photos  and  serving  suggestions 
using  California  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  chives, 
etc.,  some  featuring  famous  parsonalities,  write 
Western  Research  Kitchens,  8170  Beverly  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  90048.  Phone  (213)  651-2090. 


_ INSURANCE _ 

ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  ?. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue, 

for . (Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly 

issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate 
Under  category  heading:  . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX"  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contrac< 
earns  10%  discount  gross  biiiing.  (6-lines.  13-times,  $234;  6-llnes,  26 
times,  $444.60;  6-iines,  52-times,  $842.40.) 


/  N  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 

PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 

•  -  -  ■  : 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


RAILROADS 


INSURANCE  (cont'd.) 


NA  iONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS —Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insiders  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies). 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAM  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR: 
30  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60603.  Tel. 
(312)  263-6038. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


WHY  ALL  THESE  STRIKES?  Some  causes  of 
breakdown  in  collective  bargaining  cited  by 
C.W.A.  president,  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  available 
from  Lee  White,  P.R.  Dir.,  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  1925  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20006.  Phone  (202)  337-7718. 


SQUIBB  BEECH-NUT,  INC.— Worldwide  drug 
and  food  products  manufacturer  formed  by  the 
merger  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc.  and  Beech- 
Nut  Life  Savers  in  January.  1968.  Major  busi¬ 
ness  operations  are:  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc. 
for  ethical  and  proprietary  drug  products; 
Beech-Nut  Inc.  for  confections  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  Dobbs  Houses  for  restaurants  and 
airline  food  services.  Director  of  Public  Affairs. 
Squibb  Beech-Nut;  David  F.  Quinlan.  Public 
Relations  Manager,  E.  R.  Squibb:  Paul  L,  West- 
phal,  460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Telephone:  (212)  759-8700. 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centenniel 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer.  City 
Hall  Edmonton  15,  Alberta.  Canada.  Phone 
(403  )  424-0211. 


3  editors  move  up 
on  Copley  newspaper 

Torrance,  Calif. 

Promotions  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze  were  announced  by 
Robert  L.  Curry,  publisher. 

Sam  Stewart,  executive  editor, 
was  appointed  editor  of  the 
newspaper. 

Jim  Box,  city  editor,  was 
named  acting  managing  editor. 

Allan  Byrd,  who  has  served  as 
reporter  and  as  assistant  city 
editor,  was  named  city  editor. 

Box  will  succeed  Chafin  Wal¬ 
lace  who  becomes  editor  of  the 
Borrego  Sun,  like  the  Daily 
Breeze,  a  Copley  newspaper. 

Stewart,  a  native  of  Colorado 
and  a  police  reporter  and  sports 
writer  early  in  his  career,  served 
as  managing  editor  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette-Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  Ogden,  (Utah,) 
Standard-Examiner  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Daily  Breeze  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  1950.  He  was 
named  executive  editor  in  1958. 

Box,  a  native  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  is  a  graduate  of  San 
Diego  State  College,  where  he 
was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
campus  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Aztec. 


He  was  an  editorial  assistant 
for  The  Copley  Press,  a  company 
magazine,  and  completed  the 
Copley  Editorial  Careers  Pro¬ 
gram  following  college  gradua¬ 
tion. 

Box  then  served  with  the  San 
Diego  Union  before  joining  the 
Daily  Breeze  as  city  editor  in 
1966. 

Byrd,  a  journalism  graduate 
of  Kent  State  University,  Ohio, 
joined  the  Copley  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  in  1965  after  three  years 
as  an  intelligence  officer  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps.  He 
joined  the  Daily  Breeze  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1965. 

«  *  4> 

New  position  filled 

Chicago 

The  appointment  of  Peter 
Smith  to  the  newly  created  post 
of  director  of  business  research 
for  Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  was 
announced  by  Bailey  K.  How¬ 
ard,  president.  Smith,  33,  has 
been  the  associate  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Educa¬ 
tional  Publishers  Institute  in 
New  York  City,  an  association 
of  the  publishers  of  texts,  ref¬ 
erence  books,  supplemental  ma¬ 
terials,  tests  and  maps. 


Robert  L.  Healy 


Newsweek  ad  director 
is  named  publisher 

Newsweek  has  announced  sev¬ 
eral  executive  promotions. 

L.  L.  Callaway  Jr.,  who  has 
been  publisher  of  the  magazine 
since  1963,  has  been  named  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  News¬ 
week  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Harry  C.  Thompson,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  will  become  pub¬ 
lisher  and  an  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  company. 

Also  appointed  an  executive 
vicepresident  is  Robert  D. 
Campbell,  director  of  News- 
week’s  International  Editions. 

«  *  * 

Annetta  Moore,  former  news 
reporter  of  WINK-TV,  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  has  joined  the  writ¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Gulf  American 
News  Bureau  at  Cape  Coral. 
She  taught  journalism  for  two 
years  at  Clarksville  (Ind.)  High 
School.  She  formerly  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Evansville  Cour¬ 
ier. 


Healy  appointed 
executive  editor 
of  Boston  Globe 

Boston 

Robert  L.  Healy,  43,  assistant 
executive  editor  and  political 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  has 
been  named  executive  editor, 
succeeding  Alexander  J.  Havi- 
land,  65,  who  has  retired. 

John  S.  Driscoll,  34,  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Globe,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  the  editor,  Thomas 
Winship. 

A  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard 
in  1955-56,  Healy  served  as 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Globe  for  four  years  before 
'  returning  to  Boston  to  become 
political  editor  in  1962.  He  will 
continue  as  political  editor  and 
write  his  four-times-a-week  col¬ 
umn. 

Havilan4  had  been  a  Globe 
employee  for  45  years,  begin¬ 
ning  his  career  in  1924  while 
studying  journalism  at  Boston 
University. 

Driscoll  first  came  to  the 
Globe  in  1954,  working  in  the 
sports  department  while  attend¬ 
ing  Northeastern  University 
from  which  he  graduated  in 
1957. 


Haviland  Driscoll 
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Editor  defends  daily  list 
of  crimes  as  public  service 


By  William  C.  Tremblay 


Detroit 

Street  crime  itself,  not  the  re¬ 
porting  of  it  in  the  daily  press, 
is  creating  both  concern  and 
fear  in  the  nation’s  cities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Martin  S.  Hayden, 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Sews. 

Moreover,  he  told  a  citizens 
group,  rumors  that  can  sweep  a 
city  if  such  crimes  are  unre¬ 
ported  can  be  more  inflamma¬ 
tory  than  the  published  facts. 

Hayden  was  asked  to  appear 
Ijefore  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  Equal  Opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  his  newspaper’s  controver¬ 
sial  “Crime  on  Detroit  Streets” 
column,  a  daily  report  of  major 
street  crimes  in  which  the  News 
lists  the  race  of  suspects  sought 
by  police. 

The  committee,  many  of 
whose  members  had  expressed 
disapproval  of  the  News’  crime 
reporting  policy,  is  headed  by 
Bishop  Richard  S.  Emrich,  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Michi¬ 
gan. 

“The  mere  fact  that  we  report 
these  crimes  troubles  many  — 
and  in  particular  some  down¬ 
town  businessmen,”  Hayden 
said.  “They  say  we  are  scaring 
people  and  keeping  them  home 
at  night. 

“In  short,  we  honestly  believe 
that  there  is  reason  to  be  care¬ 
ful,  if  not  fearful,  on  Detroit 
streets  and  that  the  wise  citizen 
will  be  alert,  keep  his  car  doors 
locked,  avoid  jiarking  on  dark 
or  deserted  streets  and  general¬ 
ly  l)e  watchful  of  what  may  be 
going  on  around  him. 

“We  also  point  out  that  by  re¬ 
porting  as  much  as  we  do  of  the 
crimes,  we  limit  some  of  the 
fear  which,  spread  and  com¬ 


pounded  by  rumor,  would  make 
a  bad  situation  seem  far  worse 
than  it  is.” 


Street  crimes  listed 

The  column  is  limited  solely 
to  street  crimes.  Other  serious 
crimes  that  do  not  come  under 
this  heading  are  reported  else¬ 
where  in  the  newspaper. 

Also  excluded  from  the  report 
are  the  less  serious  street  crimes 
— car  thefts,  most  purse  snatch- 
ings  w'ithout  violence,  house¬ 
breakings  and  a  number  of 
other  nonviolent  offenses. 

The  decision  to  publish  a  24- 
hour  summary  of  street  crimes 
was  reached  prior  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  last  Augu.st  of  Detroit’s 
2fi7-day  newspaper  strike. 

It  had  become  apparent,  Hay¬ 
den  told  the  citizens  group,  that 
the  life  of  the  city  was  being 
literally  and  directly  threatened 
by  a  spread  of  .street  crime,  pic¬ 
tured  even  worse  by  rumor. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOUHNAL- 

BULLETIN 


“We  were  convinced  that  the 
city  had  to  be  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  a  united  and  aroused 
citizenry,  willing  to  spend  a  lot 
of  money  and  effort,  could  by 
united  demand  get  the  reforms 
necessary  to  control  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

“In  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
best  tradition  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism,  we  decided  to  devote  a 
part  of  our  time  and  space  to 
this  effort.” 

Demands  by  taxpayers  to 
make  the  city’s  streets  safe  have 
led  to  the  recruitment  of  addi¬ 
tional  police  officers,  both  black 
and  white;  plans  for  an  even 
greater  expansion  of  the  force; 
and  the  inauguration  of  police 
motor  scooter  patrols  in  high- 
crime  precincts. 

Racial  designation 

Hayden  also  discussed  criti¬ 
cism  which  the  newspaper  has 
received  from  both  ends  of  the 
racial  spectrum : 

•  That  racial  designations 
are  included  in  the  descriptions 
of  criminals  still  at  large. 

•  That  racial  designations 
are  omitted  from  some  crime 
.stories. 

Actually,  it  has  been  the 
News’  policy  for  at  least  10 
yeans — remaining  unchanged  af¬ 
ter  the  strike — to  include  race 
as  an  important  element  in  de¬ 
scriptive  information  that  could 
ultimately  lead  to  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  fugitives. 

On  the  other  hand,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  race  is  of  little  signifi¬ 
cance  after  a  suspect’s  arrest, 
the  newspaper  has  not  identi¬ 
fied  the  race  of  accused  persons 
in  custody  except  in  rare  in- 
.stances. 

“Some  w’ho  read  in  our  re¬ 
ports  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
wanted  criminals  are  black  as¬ 
sume  that  all  blacks  are  crimi¬ 
nals,”  Hayden  said. 

“But  we  hope  and  believe  that 
the  great  majority  recognize 
that  most  of  Detroit’s  black 
re.sidents  are  decent  people  who 
work  at  their  jobs,  aspire  for 
better  things  for  their  children 
and  want  to  join  in  making  the 
city  a  .safe  place  in  which  to 
live.” 


Warning  to  suburbs 

Hayden  warned  that  unless 
street  crime  is  curbed  in  the 
city,  it  may  spread  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs  and  become  an  even  more 
complex  and  costly  problem  to 
solve. 


“I  think  we  are  making  sime 
progress  in  Detroit,”  he  raid, 
“I  know  we  can  make  more  if 
everyone  will  try.” 

His  remarks  were  echoed  the 
following  day  when  an  overflow 
audience  jammed  the  (Uty- 
County  Building  auditorium  to 
support  the  Detroit  Urban 
League’s  proposal  for  a  commu¬ 
nity  assault  on  crime. 

Francis  A.  Komegay,  Urban 
League  executive  director,  .said 
his  office  has  been  deluged  with 
offers  of  citizen  support  f  rom 
all  sections  of  the  city,  along 
w’ith  civic  and  business  groups. 

Kornegay,  a  critic  of  the 
street  crime  roundup  in  the 
News,  conceded  that  it  has  in¬ 
fluenced  him  in  his  call  for 
gp’ass-root  community  action. 

“It  made  me  mad,”  he  said. 
“I  still  don’t  like  it,  but  I’ll  ad¬ 
mit  it  also  made  me  move.” 

Detroit’s  Mayor  Jerome  P. 
Cavanagh  told  the  more  than 
500  persons  at  the  anticrime 
public  conference : 

“We  must  check  the  tide  of 
crime  —  now!  Otherwise  our 
country  will  face  the  ugly  choice 
of  enduring  chaos  as  the  price 
of  freedom,  or  relinquishing 
freedom  as  the  price  of  order.” 

• 

1969  Hancock  award 
set  for  college  editors 

Bo.ston 

Independence  and  excellence 
in  collegiate  journalism  will  be 
recognized  again  in  1969  with 
the  Freedom  Award  established 
by  the  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  The  Award 
consists  of  a  bronze  statuette  of 
John  Hancock  and  $250  in  cash. 
The  12-inch  statuette  is  valued 
at  $650. 

Selection  of  the  winner  will 
be  made  by  a  panel  selected  by 
the  National  Council  of  College 
Publications  Advisers.  The 
deadline  for  all  entries  is  May 
15. 

• 

Editorial  contract 
association  elects 

Watertown,  N.Y. 

Donald  E.  Lawton,  staff  writer 
of  the  Watertown  Daily  Timex, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Times 
Editorial  Association,  a  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  committee. 

Other  officers  are:  Mrs. 
Margaret  Doney,  vicechairman; 
Mrs.  Marion  H.  Evans,  tnas- 
urer,  and  Robert  J,  Spath,  .sec¬ 
retary. 

The  Committee  represents  35 
Brockway  Company  employes, 
including  reporters,  photogra¬ 
phers,  photo-engravers,  library 
personnel  and  correspondents 
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Kodak 


The  KODAK  VERSAMAT  Film  Proc- 

essor,  Model  5,  works  that  fast,  and 

because  it  does,  prints  can  be  deliv-  ^ 

ered  to  your  platemaker  while  the 

pages  are  being  set  up.  Photogra- 

phers  gain  more  time  for  news  cover* 

age.  Production  people  take  work 

peaks  in  stride,  dig  out  fast  when  they’re 

snowed  under.  The  VERSAMAT  Processor 

cuts  down  on  chemical  costs.  Saves  space,  too/^^^^ 

You  don’t  need  to  be  a  giant  to  enjoy  the  benefits 

of  mechanized  film  processing.  For  details  on  the 

VERSAMAT  Processor,  and  companion  films  and  chemIcalsT 

contact:  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14650. 
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Taxpayers  save 

Jury  lauds  reporter 
for  digging  into  deal 


Trenton,  N  J. 

Herb  Wolfe,  a  reporter  for 
the  Trenton  Times  Newspapers 
has  been  cited  by  the  Mercer 
County  grand  jury  for  uncov¬ 
ering  a  proposed  real  estate  deal 
which  would  have  cost  taxpay¬ 
ers  dearly. 

On  September  16,  1968,  while 
the  Trenton  Board  of  School  Es¬ 
timate  was  meeting  in  closed 
session  in  the  office  of  Mayor 
Carmen  J.  Armenti,  Wolfe  was 
making  his  rounds  at  City  Hall. 

When  the  meeting  broke  up, 
Wolfe  got  some  sketchy  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  Mayor  about 
the  school  board’s  plans  to  take 
over  a  former  college  building 
for  administrative  offices. 

Wolfe  hurried  back  to  the 
Times  office  and  began  phoning 
city  officials,  private  sources  and 
officials  at  Rider  College.  The 
building  had  been  sold  quietly 
by  the  college  nine  months  prior 
to  the  time  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  decided  to  go  ahead  and  buy 
it  under  a  lease-purchase  deal. 

Wolfe  knew  he  was  on  to  a 
good  one.  Piecing  together  the 
agreement,  he  learned  the  city 
would  pay  the  new  owner  $1.3 
million  over  15  years  and  spend 
$.500,000  to  put  the  weary  old 
structure  back  into  .shape. 

A  year  and  a  half  earlier, 
school  administrators  had 
passed  up  a  chance  to  buy  the 
building  from  the  college  for  a 
fraction  of  the  new  purchase 
price. 

The  new  owner  turned  out  to 
be  Mario  D’Antonio,  chairman 
of  Mayor  Armenti’s  Economic 
Development  Council,  and  friend 
of  the  Mayor. 
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Herb  Wolfe 


The  key  was  the  price  D’An¬ 
tonio  had  paid  Rider  and  neither 
D’Antonio  nor  the  college  was 
willing  to  tell  Wolfe  what  it 
was.  But  he  dug  it  up.  D’An¬ 
tonio  had  paid  $75,000. 

The  next  day  the  Times  broke 
the  story  under  Wolfe’s  by-line. 
When  the  Mayor  and  School 
Board  President  John  Tesauro 
claimed  they  hadn’t  realized  the 
building  was  for  sale  nine 
months  earlier,  Wolfe  countered 
with  another  story  pointing  out 
that  the  old  building — one  block 
away  from  City  Hall  —  was 
po.sted  with  a  six-by-four  foot 
“For  Sale”  sign  since  Rider  va¬ 
cated  it  in  1964. 

Wolfe’s  story  forced  the 


Newsday  cited  again 
for  land  deal  expose 

The  New  York  State  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
presented  Newsday  with  its 
grand  prize  for  best  service  to 
the  community  and  public  dur¬ 
ing  1968  for  Newsday’s  investi¬ 
gation  and  disclosure  of  land 
and  zoning  deals  in  the  Town  of 
Brookhaven. 

The  continuing  series  on 
Brookhaven  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  similar  Newsday  investiga¬ 
tion  in  Islip  Town  in  1967  that 
won  the  association’s  top  com¬ 
munity  service  award  last  year. 
The  Brookhaven  series  received 
the  prize  in  competition  with 
papers  in  the  over-50,000  circu¬ 
lation  category. 

The  Brookhaven  series  was 
based  on  the  work  of  a  team  of 
Newsday  reporters,  headed  by 
Robert  Greene,  with  Kenneth 
C,  Crowe,  Ray  Larsen,  Brian 
Donovan  and  ^itorial  assistant 
Gerr>'  Shanahan. 


l>oard  to  cancel  its  purchase 
plans  and  touched  off  a  two- 
month  investigation  by  the 
grand  jury.  On  February  20,  the 
panel  made  its  report,  charging 
the  Board  of  Education  with 
“carelessness,”  “irresponsibil¬ 
ity”  and  “incompetence.” 

In  its  presentment  the  jury 
acknowledged  Wolfe’s  central 
role  in  the  case,  stating: 

“The  jury  would  like  to  com¬ 
mend  a  free  press.  By  any 
standard,  this  proposal  repre¬ 
sented  an  outrageously  and  un¬ 
necessarily  high  expense  to  the 
City  of  Trenton.  Reporter  Her¬ 
bert  Wolfe  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  enterprise  and  persis¬ 
tence  in  determining  the  facts 
of  this  ca.se.  The  Trenton  press, 
in  acquainting  the  public  with 
these  facts,  rendered  a  notable 
public  service.” 

Times  editor-publisher  James 
Kerney  Jr.  gave  Wolfe  a  $300 
bonus. 

Pulitzer  makes  CATV 
bid  with  Time-Life 

St.  Louis 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  has 
joined  with  Time-Life  Broad¬ 
cast  Inc.,  in  making  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  community  antenna 
television  franchise  in  St.  Louis. 

The  two  firms  had  made  sep¬ 
arate  applications  to  the  city’s 
Board  of  Aldermen  for  the  right 
to  operate  the  non-exclusive 
franchise.  Bills  to  authorize  both 
firms  to  operate  the  system  had 
been  introduced  previously. 

The  new  firm  will  be  known  as 
St.  Louis  Cablevision  Inc.  Both 
Pulitzer  and  Time-Life  will  own 
40  percent  of  the  new  firm,  with 
local  investors  in  St.  Louis  Ca¬ 
blevision  owning  the  remainder. 

St.  Louis  Cablevision  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  cost  of  building 
the  city’s  first  CATV  system 
would  be  nearly  $4,000,000. 

• 

ANPA  Foundation  offers 
aid  to  Negro  students 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion  has  begun  the  second  year 
of  its  grant-in-aid  program  for 
Negro  journalism  students. 

Foundation  president  Eugene 
S.  Pulliam  said  he  had  requested 
the  heads  of  the  55  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism 
for  the  names  of  Negro  Journ¬ 
alism  majors  or  potential  majors 
who  need  financial  assistance  for 
the  1969-70  school  year.  A  selec¬ 
tion  committee  w’ill  announce  the 
recipients  of  the  grants  before 
June. 

Last  year,  the  Foundation 
awarded  $14,340  in  grants  to  26 
juniors  and  seniors  at  18  uni¬ 
versities  across  the  United 
States. 


Indianapolis 
project  near 
completion 


INDIANAI  OLIS 

Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Indianapolu 
Sta/r  and  the  Indianapolis  N-  ws, 
is  adding  54,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  to  its  facilities  in  a 
$5  million  expansion  program. 

The  engraving  and  compo.sing 
departments  have  already  set  up 
operations  in  the  new  three- 
story  addition  to  the  Star-News 
building.  The  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment,  mailroom  and  new'sprint 
storage  areas  also  will  gain 
added  room  in  the  structure. 

Included  in  the  program  are 
nine  Goss  Mark  II  Headliner 
units  replacing  Wood  presses. 
The  new  units  added  to  the 
Mark  I  and  Mark  II  presses  and 
the  Anti-Friction  units  gives  In¬ 
dianapolis  Newspapers  a  total 
of  six  presses. 

Delivery  of  newsprint  rolls  to 
the  basement  area  of  the  new 
building  will  have  the  modem 
touch  with  installation  of  a 
Link-Belt  Lowerator  which 
transfers  rolls  in  ferris-wheel 
style  from  trucks  to  the  base¬ 
ment  level  and  to  storage.  The 
robot-like  handling  continues 
with  May-Fran  tow-conveyors 
moving  the  1,800  lb.  rolls  from 
the  stripping  dock  to  reel  areas. 

Other  new  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  : 

An  acid  storage  tank  and 
pumping  system  which  will  move 
nitric  acid  from  the  basement  to 
the  second-floor  engraving  room. 

A  new  pneumatic  tube  system. 

Improved  heat  and  air-condi¬ 
tioning  systems. 

Two  Cutler-Hammer  stackers. 

An  eight-ton  freight  elevator. 

An  IBM  1130  typesetting 
computer. 

Included  in  the  remodeling 
plan  is  a  coin-operated  cafe¬ 
teria  which  will  serve  300  per¬ 
sons  at  a  time. 

The  Star-News  building  is 
being  refaced  with  brick  and 
granite. 

• 

Garage  for  staff 

Cleveland 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  building 
a  garage  for  employees,  with 
space  for  300  automobiles.  'Phis 
will  be  in  addition  to  space  for 
all  PD  vehicles. 

• 

Press  super  retires 

Ross  Brown,  pressroom  su|)eT- 
visor  and  long-time  pressroom 
foreman  of  the  Toronto  O'lobt 
and  Mail,  retired  Februar  •  1. 
with  over  30  years  service. 
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wo  THIN6S  YOU'RE  SURE  TO  SEE  AT  ANPA... 


CARNATION  BOUTONNIERES 
and  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Pretty  "girls  in  the  E&P  booth 
at  the  ANPA  Convention  have  been 
pinning  carnations  on  delegates 
and  visitors  for  so  long  it’s 
become  an  ANPA  tradition. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  magazine 
has  been  an  ANPA  tradition  even 
longer.  Two  important  issues  cover 
^NPA  events  and  activities,  and 
copies  distributed  at  the  big 
newspaper  convention  are  must 
reading  for  those  at  the  Waldorf, 
or  the  important  people 
who  have  to  stay  back  at  the  office 
to  .“mind  the  store.” 

A  MUST  FOR  ADVERTISERS, 
TOO.  These  key  issues  get  top 
readership,  and  the  benefit  of 
important  timing. 


PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE 
APRIL  19 

Deadline  for  space  reservations — April  7 
Copy  or  plate  deadline — April  11 


Editorial  content  includes  complete  pro¬ 
gram  of  events,  calendar  of  activities  and 
meetings,  names  and  addresses  of  every¬ 
one  attending.  Distributed  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  all  regular  E&P  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Must  reading,  too,  for  advertisers  and 
agencies  that  place  the  lion’s  share  of 
newspaper  linage. 


MTA  CONVENnON  BSIE 
APRIL  26 

Deadline  for  space  reservations — April  14 
Copy  or  plate  deadline-^April  18 

Up-to-the-minute  reports  of  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion  proceedings,  comprehensive  coverage 
of  sessions,  texts  of  speeches,  reporting 
of  behind-the-scene  activity  .  .  .  with  con¬ 
vention  highlights  and  social  sidelights. 
Profiles  of  delegates  and  how  they  make 
newspaper  news.  Read  with  interest  by 
newspaper,  advertising  and  agency  execu¬ 
tives  you’ll  want  to  reach. 

(Special  ‘bulldog’  edition  distributed  at  the 
ANPA  (invention,  of  course) 
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Reserve  your  space  now  in  M  issues 
to  tell  your  story  to  the  newspaper 
industry  during  ANPA  Convention  Week! 


ADVERTISING  RATES:  Page,  $750;  half  page,  $440; 
quarter-page,  $260;  eighth-page,  $155;  sixteenth-page, 
$95,  or  frequency  rates  from  Rate  Card  No.  22  apply. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 
By  Leon  O.  Fleming  Jr. 
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MRS.  BOBBYE  BEAVERS,  editor-publisher  of  the  Lorenzo,  (Tex.) 
Leader,  takes  a  look  at  one  of  the  issues  of  which  she  is  proud.  It 
tells  of  the  visit  to  nearby  Lubbock  of  Richard  Nixon  and  Sen. 
Edmund  Muskie.  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Beavers  chopped  off  Nixon's 
head  in  her  photograph  (top  right)  doesn't  diminish  her  pride  in 
having  met  and  reported  on  the  future  president. 


Meet  the  Beavers  family  of 
Lorenzo,  Texas:  they’re  busy  as 
journalists. 

The  Beavers  —  and  several 
other  people  in  the  little  town 
on  the  table-flat  South  Plains  of 
Texas  —  write,  edit  and  photo¬ 
graph  the  news  each  week  for 
the  Lorenzo  Leader,  circulation 
600  and  growing. 

What’s  unusual  about  the 
Beavers  family  is  the  fact  that 
only  the  Leader’s  editor-publish¬ 
er,  Mrs.  Jerry  (Bobbye)  Beav¬ 
ers,  had  any  inkling  of  what 
goes  on  in  a  newspaper  office  be¬ 
fore  she  and  the  rest  of  the  clan 
started  the  newspaper  last  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Besides  Mrs.  Beavers,  there’s 
husband  Jerry',  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  and  circulation;  daughter, 
Mrs.  Penny  Harmonson,  re¬ 
porter-bookkeeper-office  sweep¬ 
er;  son-in-law  Pete  Harmon¬ 
son,  circulation  and  advertising; 
and  son  Jaro,  mail  assistant  and 
general  flunkie. 

It  started  after  the  town’s 
former  newspaper,  the  Tribune, 
folded  last  February. 

“The  people  here  wanted  a 
paper,  so  they  kept  asking  me  to 
start  one,”  said  Mrs.  Beavers. 
Her  previous  experience  was 
some  years  before  on  the  weekly 
Memphis  (Tex.)  Democrat.  Her 
father,  F.  V.  Clark,  was  a 
“great  writer,”  Mrs.  Beavers 
said,  and  she  learned  much 
about  writing  from  him  as  well 
as  developing  the  itch  to  do 
some  writing  herself.  He  corre¬ 
sponded  many  years  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

‘What  have  I  Kotlen  into?’ 

After  much  persuasion,  Mrs. 
Beavers  and  her  family  plunged 
in,  and  Vol.  1  No.  1  of  the  Lo¬ 
renzo  Lender  rolled  off  the 
presses  on  September  24,  1968. 

Mrs.  Beavers  said  she  kept 
asking  herself  that  first  week, 
“What  have  I  gotten  into?”  But 
the  paper,  printed  by  weekly 
newspaper  editor  Wendell  Tool- 
ey  at  nearby  Floydada,  was  a 
hit  right  off  the  bat. 

The  Beavers  brought  their 
first  Leader  back  to  Lorenzo  and 
delivered  it  by  foot  all  over 
town. 

“Every  dog  in  town  was  fol¬ 
lowing  us,”  Mrs.  Beavers  said. 
“One  woman  was  so  surprised 
about  .seeing  an  ‘extra’  in  Lor¬ 
enzo  that  she  wanted  to  know  if 
there  had  been  another  a.ssa.ssi- 


line  ever  since  and  now  has  cir¬ 
culation  “from  McAdoo  to  Viet¬ 
nam.”  McAdoo  is  a  tiny  farm¬ 
ing  community  a  few  miles  east 
of  Lorenzo. 

The  Leader,  printed  by  offset, 
is  folksy  and  chatty,  with  lots 
of  news  of  the  “Mrs.  Jones 
caught  a  fish  at  Possum  King¬ 
dom  Lake”  variety  as  well  as 
school  board,  city  council  and 
more  pressing  items. 

Mrs.  Beavers  writes  a  Page 
One  colunrn  called  “Big  Lo,”  re¬ 
ferring,  of  course,  to  Lorenzo. 

Lorenzo  farmer  Kenneth  Gray 
writes  an  agriculture  column, 
his  first  journali.stic  effort.  Pat 
Abbott,  an  assistant  coach  at 
Lorenzo  High  School,  writes 
sports.  And  there’s  a  column  of 
high  school  news  by  Janna  Zum- 
brun. 

The  beagle's  column 

There’s  Bugle,  too.  Bugle  is  a 
beagle  who  “writes”  a  weekly 
column  of  canine  news  and 
views.  He  belongs  to  1st  Lt.  At¬ 
wood  Cherry  of  Lorenzo,  now 
serving  with  the  Army  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  Lt.  Cherry’s  dad,  W.  O. 
Cherry,  is  taking  care  of  Bugle 
during  the  lieutenant’s  absence 
and  is  making  sure  Bugle’s  col¬ 
umn  is  turned  in  before  dead¬ 
line. 

The  Leader  reaches  its  sub¬ 
scribers  on  Tuesday. 

“Most  weekly  papers  come  out 
on  Thursday  for  the  weekend 
business,”  said  Mrs.  Beavers. 
“But  I  felt  that  there’s  no  busi¬ 
ness  in  Lorenzo  on  a  weekend. 
The  merchants  here  appreciate 
a  Tuesday  paper  because  that 
way,  people  see  their  ads  all  the 
rest  of  the  week.” 

The  merchants  are  sticking 
with  the  Leader,  Mrs.  Beavers 
.said,  and  she  feels  that  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  paper  has  paid  off 
for  those  who  take  ads.  The 
Leader  has  even  corraled  adver¬ 
tisements  from  170,000-popula¬ 
tion  Lublx>ck,  20  miles  to  the 
west. 

PirturcK  in  adw 

“We  try  to  get  as  many  pic¬ 
tures  as  possible  in  our  adver¬ 
tisements,”  Mrs.  Beavers  said^ 
meaning  that  husband  Jerry,  a 
farmer  and  adult  vocational 
training  instructor,  is  kept 
pretty  busy  with  his  Polaroid. 

Keeping  enthusia.sm  for  the 
job,  Mrs.  Beavers  said,  was 
what  she  felt  from  the  outset 


clan  have  done  just  that. 

“I  just  couldn’t  believe  it 
when  that  first  paper  came  off 
the  press,”  she  said.  “I  was 
thrilled  and  awed  by  it.  I’m  still 
awed  by  it.” 

The  Leader  hasn’t  escaped 
the  ever-present  danger  of  a 
blooper,  though. 

“Mrs.  W.  O.  Lockwood  Leads 
Study  in  John”  read  one  head¬ 
line  about  a  church  group’s 
meeting. 

Credit  lo  community 

Mrs.  Beavers  gives  a  lot  of 
the  credit  for  the  Leader’s  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  people  of  Lorenzo: 
the  merchants,  the  .subscribers, 
those  who  send  in  news  items, 
recipes  and  poems  for  use  in  the 
paper’s  columns. 

“We  try  to  write  with  a  home- 
.spun  tquch,”  Mrs.  Beavers  said. 
“We  put  human  interest  in 
everj’thing.  If  an  item  is  going 
to  hurt  somebody,  we  try  to  keep 
it  out. 

“I’m  all  for  the  big  towns,” 
Mrs.  Beavers  went  on,  “because 
I  wouldn’t  want  to  live  in  a 
small  town  without  a  big  town 
nearby.  But  small  towns  do  have 
their  place.” 

The  formula  is  a  success,  at 
least  in  Lorenzo,  where  more 
and  more  people  are  doing  as 
the  Lender's  masthead  suggests, 
“Follow  The  Lender”. 

• 

Lease-purrhane 

Pete  Conover  of  Venice,  Fla., 
has  signed  a  lease  to  purchase 
the  Ellis  (Kans.)  Review  from 
Clyde  Bullard.  Conover,  a 
former  Florida  publisher,  took 


Weekly  takes 
strong  stand 
in  first  issue 

Pleasant  Hill,  Calif. 

The  Pleasant  Hill  News  Week 
came  out  swinging  in  its  first 
edition,  taking  a  firm  stand  on  a 
touchy  local  issue  and  with  a 
page  one  spot  color  cartoon  pro¬ 
claiming  one  can  still  buy  some¬ 
thing  for  a  nickel,  the  paper’s 
price. 

The  16  full-size  pages  in¬ 
cluded  editorial  and  opinion 
pages.  A  cartoon  supported  its 
editorial  contention  that  the 
city’s  juvenile  delinquency  pre¬ 
vention  officer  had  been  victim¬ 
ized  by  certain  members  of  the 
County  sheriff’s  juvenile  detec¬ 
tive  bureau. 

The  officer,  Richard  Johson, 
faced  trial  on  charges  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  minor,  a  double 
column  report  on  page  one 
stated.  Johnson  was  described 
as  a  paroled  robber  who  has 
been  working  with  teenagers 
here  for  two  years. 

News  Week’s  Vol.  1  No.  1  is¬ 
sue  presented  a  five-column 
measure  on  page  one. 

NW  is  independently  owned 
and  in  no  way  connected  with 
any  other  newspaper  or  publi¬ 
cation  or  busine.ss  organization, 
stated  Sally  J.  Phetteplace,  pub¬ 
lisher,  editorially. 

Her  announcement  statement 
included  thanks  to  various  local 
officials,  to  the  executives  of  the 
Valley  Pioneer  published  near*; 
by,  to  John  Hollis,  editor,  ond  ■ 


nation.”  would  keep  the  paper  going,  over  active  management  .March  al.so  to  Louise  M.vers,  her  babf 

The  paper  has  met  the  dead-  And  she  and  the  whole  Beavers  1.  sitter. 
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The  fast  computer  typesetter 
has  finally  met  its  match: 

The  Friden  8201 1ape  Perforator. 


Here  is  a  tape  perforator  that  is  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
input  demands  of  high-speed  computer  typesetting  and 
photocomposition. 

The  Friden*  8201  Tape  Perforator  is  solid  state.  All 
the  keys  are  located  right  on  the  keyboard.  An  adjustable 
touch  control  allows  the  operator  to  adjust  the  keystroke 
to  the  most  comfortable  working  touch. 

Naturally,  you’d  expect  this  faster  keyboard  to  be 
coupled  with  a  faster  tape  punch.  The  820rs  punch 
will  accept  up  to  20  codes  a  second. 

The  8201  is  available  in  regular  and  expanded  key¬ 
board  models,  equipped  for  6,  7  or  8  level  tape. 


Both  have  the  familiar,  office-typewriter  style  key¬ 
boards.  The  expanded  model  has  an  extra  bank  of  lights 
that  show  the  last  code  punched.  And  you  don’t  have  to 
unshift  on  the  expanded  model:  Just  remove  your  finger 
from  the  shift  key;  it  returns  to  lower  case  automatically. 

If  you’re  going  to  speed  up  your  typesetting  with  a 
computer  or  photocomposer,  don’t  let  tape  perforating 
slow  you  down.  Call  your  nearest  Friden  office  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  8201.  Or  write:  Friden  Division, 
The  Singer  Company,  San  m  m  ^  D 
Leandro,  California  94577.  O  I  IN  O  E  K 

FRIDEN  DIVISION 


Friden  Perforators. 

One  way  Singer  helps 
get  words  into  print. 


PRESENTING  awards  lor  Crealiva  Newspaper  Advertising:  James 
H.  Righter,  left,  publisher  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News;  Norwood 
T.  Smith,  BBOO;  Robert  Hengerer,  Comstock  Advertising;  and 
Arthur  H.  Rich,  Rich  Advertising. 


Buyer  retains 
sellers  of  weekly 
for  2  more  years 

Lakeville,  Conn. 

With  no  change  in  manage¬ 
ment,  personnel  or  operation  of 
the  Lakeville  Journal,  the  cor¬ 
porate  owner.ship  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  hy  Robert  E.  Francis 
from  Stewart  and  Ann  Hoskins. 
By  agreement,  the  Hoskins  will 
remain  in  their  respective  posts 
as  publisher  and  editor  for  at 
lea^  two  years,  with  Fran¬ 
cis  “aiding  and  abetting”  the 
paper’s  improvement. 

George  Romano  of  New  York 
City  acted  as  broker. 

Bom  in  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis., 
Francis  lived  for  much  of  his 
life  in  Wisconsin  and  Missouri. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pem¬ 
broke  Country  Day  School  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  in  Columbia. 

Following  college  he  was  as- 
•socuated  in  his  family  businesses 
of  wholesale  meat  in  Kan.sas 
City  and  concrete  products  in 
Wisconsin,  and  in  1955  he  pur- 
chas«*d  two  weekly  newspapers 
in  Greenlake  County,  Wis.,  the 
Greettlnke  County  Reporter  and 
the  Princeton  Timee-Republic. 

He  was  owner-publisher  of 
the.se  papers  for  seven  years, 
selling  them  in  1962.  During 
this  period  he  had  become  in¬ 
volved  in  independent  college 
advancement  programs. 

Since  its  first  issue  in  1897, 
the  Lakeville  Journal  has  had 
only  four  owners;  Col.  Card  (its 
founder),  Benjamin  Jones,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Belcher,  and  the  Hos¬ 
kins.  When  Stewart  and  Ann 
Hoskins  bought  it  in  1940,  it 
was  primarily  a  one-town  paper 
with  four  pages  of  local  news, 
the  other  four  being  so-called 
“Indlerplate.”  It  had  .300  paid 
sub.scribers.  Present  circulation 
exceeds  4,000. 


City  rouncil  invitee 
‘ftorond  newspaper’ 

Regina,  Sask. 

City  Council  voted  6  to  2  in 
favor  of  inviting  representatives 
of  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet  and 
other  publishers,  both  Canadian 
and  foreign,  to  meet  soon  with 
council  to  discuss  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  second  newspaper  in 
Regina.  Alderman  Mickey  Boyle, 
who  opposed  the  motion,  pointed 
out  that  the  Regina  Star,  which 
operated  from  1928  to  1940  in 
competition  with  the  Leader- 
Poet,  went  broke.  He  said  the 
Leader-Post  is  doing  the  best 
job  it  can. 


Creative  award 
to  BBDO  again 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
O.sbom,  for  the  third  consecu¬ 
tive  year,  won  the  liuffalo  Even¬ 
ing  News  Creative  Newspaper 
Advertising  Award. 

The  award  was  presented  at 
a  luncheon  as  the  Buffalo  Even¬ 
ing  News  honored  the  winners  in 
its  fourth  annual  Creative 
Newspaper  Advertising  compe¬ 
tition  “to  challenge  the  ingenuity 
of  advertising  agencies  serving 
the  Buffalo  market.” 

Among  33  entries,  advertise¬ 
ments  for  the  Marine  .Midland 


The  boards  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Rockwell  Corp.  and  Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter  Inc.  have  approved 
“definitive  agreements”  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  previously  proposed 
acquisition  by  North  American 
of  Miehle-Goss- Dexter. 

Under  the  agreements  Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter,  Chicago,  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  printing  presses  and 
printing  equipment,  will  be  op¬ 
erated  as  a  subsidiary  of  North 
American,  a  diversified  aero¬ 
space  and  automotive-products 
company,  based  in  El  Segundo, 
Calif. 

Final  approval  of  the  merger 
will  be  sought  at  special  stock¬ 
holders’  meetings  of  the  tw’o 
companies  in  May.  North  Amer¬ 
ican  will  file  for  a  ruling  that 
the  merger  be  tax-free,  Willard 
F.  Rockwell  Jr.,  chairman  of 
North  American,  said. 

James  W.  Coultrap,  chairman 
of  Miehle-Goss,  said  they  hope 
to  use  North  American’s  capa¬ 
bility  in  electronics  technology 
to  develop  new  lines  of  printing 
equipment. 

“We  can  look  for  the  develop- 


Trust  Co.  of  Western  New  York 
by  BBDO  earned  first  place. 
Runners-up  who  received 
awards  of  merit,  were: 

Rich  Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  for 
advertisements  for  Vita-Rich  a 
pro<luct  of  Jones-Rich  Milk 
Corp.  and  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

Comstock  Advertising  Inc.,  for 
advertisements  for  M  &  T  Bank 
and  Blue  Cross. 

James  H.  Righter,  publisher  of 
the  News,  presented  the  awards 
to  Norwood  T.  Smith,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  Buffalo  office  general 
manager  for  BBDO;  Arthur 
Rich,  president  of  Rich  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  and  Robert  Hengerer, 
creative  director  for  Comstock 
Advertising. 


ment  of  an  entirely  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  printing  presses  which 
can  result  in  new,  complete 
printing  systems,”  said  Rock¬ 
well.  ^ 

Under  terms  of  the  proposed 
merger,  each  Miehle-Goss  com¬ 
mon  share  would  be  exchanged 
for  one  share  of  a  new  North 
American  Series  B  convertible 
preferred  stock.  The  new  North 
American  stock  would  have  a 
cumulative  annual  dividend  rate 
of  $1.35  and  could  be  converted 
at  any  time  into  0.9  shares  of 
North  American  common. 

For  a  period  of  10  years,  the 
conversion  privilege  would  in¬ 
clude  the  right  to  acquire,  upon 
conversion,  an  additional  0.225 
share  of  North  American  com¬ 
mon  for  $10,125  cash. 

• 

Weekly’s  art  director 

Simsbury,  Conn. 

Cornelia  J.  Davis,  alumnae  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  College,  has  been 
appointed  art  director  of  the 
Farmington  Valley  Herald,  a 
weekly. 


Dudley  White  bu  ys 
McCall  family's 
paper  in  Michigan 

Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

The  Grand  Haven  Daily 
Tribune  has  been  sold  and  the 
new  publisher  is  Robert  E. 
Pifer,  former  business  manager 
of  the  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Reg¬ 
ister. 

For  the  first  time  in  42  years 
the  McCall  family  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  Tribune’s  mast¬ 
head.  Co-publishers  Almon  W. 
McCall  and  J.  Watson  McCall, 
associates  since  1929,  relin¬ 
quished  their  ownership  duties 
but  Almon  McCall  will  continue 
to  contribute  editorials. 

Grand  Haven  Publishing 
Corporation,  will  publish  the 
Tribune  henceforth.  It  is  headed 
by  Dudley  White  chief  executive 
officer  and  owner  of  newspapers 
in  Sandusky  and  Norwalk,  (ihio, 
respectively,  and  Kingsport, 
Tennessee.  ! 

Grand  Haveti  Publishing  Corp.  . 
is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
the  Reflector  Herald  Inc.,  of 
Norwalk,  Ohio.  This  six-day 
afternoon  daily  is  owned  by 
Dudley  A.  White  and  his  sister, 
Alice  W.  Rau.  Her  husband, 
Norman  F.  Rau  is  publisher  of 
the  Sandusky  Register.  The 
Sandusky  daily  was  established 
in  1822  and  purchased  by 
White’s  family  in  1869.  White 
lives  in  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Herman  Schaafsma,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Grand  Haven 
Daily  Tribune,  came  to  Norwalk 
Reflector  10  years  ago  as  general  ! 
manager  and  today  is  publisher.  ] 

The  Tribune  had  2,356  sub-  , 
scribers  in  1927,  the  year  that 
E.  J.  McCall  and  F.  M.  Church 
became  publishers.  By  1969,  this 
year,  the  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  to  7,850. 

• 

I 

New  printing 
firm  formed 

San  Francisco 

ElectroPrint,  Inc.,  a  Cali¬ 
fornia-chartered  company  has 
been  formed  here  to  develop  ' 
and  market  equipment  based  on 
a  new  departure  in  electrostatic 
printing  technology. 

Participants  include  Sun 
Chemical  Corporation,  which  in¬ 
itiated  and  supported  the  or¬ 
iginal  research,  and  Printing 
Developments  Inc.,  a  Time  Inc., 
subsidiary. 

Sun  Chemical  received  37  ^ 
percent  of  ElectroPrint  stock  in 
return  for  its  patents  and  re¬ 
search  position.  The  patei.ts 
were  issued  several  years  ago  to 
Samuel  B.  McFarlane  Jr. 


‘Entirely  new  presses’ 
seen  after  Goss  merger 
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LAST  CALL: 

Entries  for  Deadline  Club  UN  Award 


A  $500  cash  gift  and  bronze 
"deadline"  statuette  will  be  given  for 
distinguished  UN  correspondence 
over  the  post  calendar  year  by  the 
Deadline  Club,  New  York  Professional 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The 
statuette  was  specially  executed  for 
the  Deadline  Club  by  Rube  Goldberg, 
dean  of  American  cartoonists.  The 
deadline  for  entries  is  March  31, 


1 969;  winner  will  be  announced 
May  8th,  1 969, 

Journalists  in  all  countries  may  com¬ 
pete  by  submitting  tear  sheets, 
mounted  clippings,  scripts  or  descrip¬ 
tive  memos  telling  of  the  availability 
of  tape  or  film.  An  English  translation 
must  accompany  entries  printed  or 
told  in  another  language.  Any 
person,  group  or  publication  assigned 
permanently  or  temporarily  to  cover 
a  UN  story  is  eligible.  Enter  the 


competition  now  for  this  important 
award,  given  by  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  tfie  national  journalistic 
society  and  sponsored  again  this  year 
by  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation. 

Send  entries  to:  Deadlinedub 
Awards,  c/o  George  B.  Bookman, 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  1 1  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y  10005. 


THE  DEADLINE  CLUB  OF  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 


PROMOTION 

Stock  give-aways 
a  drawing  card 

By  George  Wilt 

CommuniCarnival,  a  shopping 
center  show  produced  by  the 
Costa  Mesa  (Calif.)  Orange 
Coast  Daily  Pilot,  drew  an  esti¬ 
mated  9,000  visitors  over  a 
three-day  period. 

Tom  McCann,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  admits  he  got  the  idea 
from  “Telefairs,”  a  touring  ex¬ 
position  sponsored  by  the  Pacific 
Telephone  Company.  By  adding 
a  few  new  twists,  however,  Mc¬ 
Cann  used  the  show,  presented 
in  a  regional  Costa  Mesa  covered 
mall  shopping  center,  to  promote 
the  paper’s  financial  pages  and 
other  features. 

Giveaways  at  CommuniCarni¬ 
val  ranged  from  free  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone  calls  (one  every 
30  minutes  to  anywhere  in  the 
continental  U.  S.) — a  regular 
feature  of  the  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone’s  fairs — to  shares  of  stock 
in  Ford  Motor  Company,  and 
Bridgford  Foods  Corp.,  an 
active  local  over-the-counter 
issue  selected  and  provided  by  a 
Newport  Beach  brokerage  firm. 

The  stock  shares  giveaway 
provided  a  natural  tie-in  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper’s  “Today’s 
final  stocks  today,”  featured  in 
all  home  editions,  and  the  Bell 
System’s  Dataspeed  equipment 
which  flashes  stock  market  re¬ 
ports  across  the  nation  via  tele¬ 
phone  lines.  Dataspeed  machines 
were  set  up  as  part  of  the  Daily 
Pilot’s  exhibit,  and  were  dem¬ 
onstrated  almost  constantly 
throughout  the  show. 

Other  giveaways  promoted  by 
the  newspaper  included  a  set  of 
encyclopedias,  two-volume  dic¬ 
tionary,  two-volume  history  of 
mankind,  and  deluxe  world  atlas, 
all  furnishe<l  by  Family  Weekly, 


SmVEVED 

through  exclusive  "teacher  sur¬ 
vey"  techniques  insuring  news¬ 
paper  clients  the  most  effective 
School  Program  available 
today 

America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 

VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Building  the  Newspaper  Reading  Habit 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN  53701  608  836-6565 


which  was  recently  added  to  the 
Daily  Pilot’s  weekend  edition. 

TV'  Week,  the  newspaper’s 
weekly  television  guide,  partici¬ 
pated  by  lining  up  a  private 
tour  of  20th  Century-Fox  Stu¬ 
dios  for  a  prizewinner  and 
family. 

Page  Ad  Prize 

An  interesting  spinoff  from 
the  promotion  involved  the  give¬ 
away  of  a  full  page  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  to  be  filled  by  the  winner 
any  way  he  desired.  A  20-year- 
old  student  from  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  College  won  the  prize.  He 
decided  to  use  it  as  a  giant  Val¬ 
entine  greeting  to  the  girl  to 
whom  he  was  “almost  engaged.” 
The  ad  also  resulted  in  a  color¬ 
ful,  modern-day  love  story  fea¬ 
ture  with  warm  human  interest, 
also  published  on  Valentine’s 
Day. 

More  than  2,700  show  visitors 
signed  up  for  prizes  during  the 
21  hours  the  show  was  open. 

.Merchants  who  participated  in 
three  pages  of  hard-sell  Com¬ 
muniCarnival  “box  ads”  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  eve  of  the  show  re¬ 
ported  the  best  mid-week  busi¬ 
ness  since  the  center  opened  two 
years  ago. 

Panel  displays  exhibited  by 
the  Daily  Pilot  featured  pic¬ 
tures  and  copy  explaining  how 
the  stock  pages  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  are  produced. 

Coeds  from  Orange  Coast 
College,  decked  out  in  red-white- 
and-blue  uniforms  they  wear 
for  airline  stewardess  training 
classes  served  as  hostesses  at  the 
newspaper’s  exhibit. 

“I  have  never  seen  anything 
stop  traffic  better  than  the  free 


stock  offer,”  McCann  said. 

A  A  * 

NEW  CAR — The  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Home  News  is  of¬ 
fering  a  1969  Pontiac  Tempest 
as  grand  prize  in  a  carrier  sub¬ 
scription  contest.  Home  News 
carriers  need  only  one  new  sub, 
either  daily  or  Sunday,  to  have 
their  route  number  placed  in  the 
special  drawing  box.  Second  and 
third  prizes  are  color  television 
sets,  followed  by  bicycles,  Kodak 
Instamatic  cameras,  baseball 
gloves,  sleeping  bags,  radios, 
watches  and  dictionaries. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Home 
News  gave  five  late  model  used 
cars  as  prizes  in  a  carrier  con¬ 
test,  with  the  prizes  exhibited 
during  the  run  of  the  contest  by 
area  used  car  lots. 

*  *  * 

TORONTO  SURVEY— The 
Toronto  Daily  Star  announced 
release  of  the  second  in  a  series 
of  comprehensive  studies  of  the 
three  Toronto  daily  newspapers’ 
readers  and  their  characteristics. 
The  Star  issued  its  first  study  in 
1965.  The  new  research,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Canadian  Facts  Ltd., 
and  validated  by  the  Canadian 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  is  being  unveiled  through  a 
16-mm.  sound-on-film  presenta¬ 
tion  to  advertisers  and  agency 
personnel.  A  24-page  brochure 
setting  out  the  18  key  compara¬ 
tive  categories  from  the  master 
study’s  total  of  39  is  distributed 
to  those  viewing  the  film. 

A  total  of  1,520  individuals  15 
years  of  age  or  over  were  inter¬ 
viewed  during  the  survey  period. 
Copies  of  the  master  study  or 
the  highlights  brochure  can  be 
obtained  by  wanting  to  Andy  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  national  advertising 
manager,  Toronto  Daily  Star,  80 
King  St.  W.,  Toronto. 

A  «  * 

TIP-OFF  —  The  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette 
have  inaugurated  “TIP-OFF” 
(Teens  ("n  Phoenix — Opinions, 
Facts,  Fancies),  a  student  sur¬ 
vey  involving  nearly  8,000  stu¬ 
dents  in  19  Phoenix  area  high 
schools. 

The  surveys  are  sponsored  by 
Teen  Gazette,  Saturday  youth 
supplement  to  the  Gazette. 

“Although  sponsoring  student 
surveys  is  not  a  new  role  for 
newspapers,  it  is  the  first  time 
the  Gazette  has  undertaken  a 
project  of  this  nature  and 
scope,”  said  William  R.  Shover, 
director  of  public  relations.  “We 
organized  a  committee  of 
student  representatives  from 
every  high  school  in  the  area  to 
aid  in  developing  the  question¬ 
naire.  The  survey  W’as  publi¬ 
cized  as  a  student-backed  effort 
to  allow  teens  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  to  the 
community.  We  felt  this  ap¬ 
proach  did  much  to  foster  stu¬ 
dent  identification  with  the  ob¬ 


jectives  of  our  survey,  and  s-e 
therefore  quite  confident  in  t  le 
reliability  of  the  findings.” 

The  results  of  the  survey  sre 
being  employed  by  school  iff- 
ficials  to  analyze  existing  sit'ia- 
tions  and  develop  future  curiic- 
ula  content,  among  other  things. 
Considerable  interest  has  also 
been  expressed  by  various  civic 
and  governmental  agencies  deal¬ 
ing  with  youth  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  significant 
outgrowths  of  the  survey  was 
the  recently  initiated  Phoenix 
Dope  Stop  campaign.  Armed 
with  survey  findings  on  drugs, 
the  Maricopa  County  Mental 
Health  Association  started  the 
campaign  which  is  specifically 
designed  to  halt  the  use  and 
traffic  of  drugs  among  youth. 

Dope  Stop  utilizes  a  local  post 
office  box  to  which  students  can 
write  to  seek  advice  on  problems, 
or  questions  they  might  have 
concerning  drugs.  Those  seeking 
help  are  referred  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  agencies,  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  are  referred  to  a  panel  of 
experts  in  the  field  whose  an¬ 
swers  appear  in  a  weekly  Teen  I 
Gazette  column. 

The  Gazette  has  published  a 
reprint  of  the  six-week  series.  I 
• 

Newspaper  rewards 
youth  for  heroism 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Citizens  who  perform  heroic 
deeds  with  courage  and  selfless¬ 
ness  will  receive  certificates  of 
gratitude  from  the  Scranton 
Times.  A  medallion  goes  along 
with  the  citation. 

Edward  J.  Lynett,  co-publish¬ 
er,  gave  the  first  such  recogni¬ 
tion  recently  to  Kevin  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  a  student  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Scranton,  who  tackled 
and  captured  a  man  charged 
with  the  fatal  stabbing  of  a 
sales  clerk  at  the  Globe  Store. 

• 

Fund  for  funeral 

4 

Cleveland 

Robert  Holmes,  who  covered 
the  federal  beat  for  the  Plain 
Dealer,  was  killed  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident.  In  England,  his 
parents,  who  are  of  modest 
means,  had  difficulty  putting  to¬ 
gether  air  fare,  so  Bob’s  friends 
at  the  PD  and  on  his  beat 
chipped  in  $1,012  in  tw’o  days. 

His  parents  came  to  the  funeral. 

• 

Big  progress  edition 

Mankato,  Minn. 

The  Mankato  Free  Press  pub¬ 
lished  its  14th  annual  Progress 
edition  February  28.  The  114- 
page  edition  was  put  together  by 
Fred  Saba,  promotion  manager, 
heading  a  team  of  staff 
members.  More  than  100  adver¬ 
tisers  participated. 
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Table  grapes 
are  not  exactly  the 
staff  of  life... 
but  if  they  were, 

some  cities  would  have 
no  bread. 


(some  thoughts  and  comments  on  grape  boycotts.) 


Most  people  could  live  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  lives  if  grapes  disappeared  from 
supermarket  shelves;  they  are  not  exactly 
the  staff  of  life.  But  most  people  also  want 
the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  what  to 
buy  and  feed  their  families. 

Today  there  are  those  who  would 
make  the  supermarket  industry  decide 
a  lalxrr/management  dispute  between 
scmie  grape  growers  and  a  group  of  farm 
workers. 

As  a  result,  demands— often  by  well- 
meaning  people  but  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  by  threats  of  violence  — have  been 


made  all  across  the  country  that  super¬ 
market  managers  become  the  judge  and 
jury  in  the  dispute. 

How?  By  demanding  that  supermarkets 
refuse  to  carry  California  table  grapes 
until  the  dispute  is  settled  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  t>f  one  grt>up  of  wt>rkers. 

A  midwestern  city  is  an  example  of 
what  can  happen.  Until  recently  the  boy- 
ct>tt  against  grapes  had  gt>tten  only  luke¬ 
warm  public  support,  but  then  a  liKal 
politician  stepped  in  and  the  play  got  a 
little  rough.  He  started  to  apply  pressure  — 
implieations  that  fotnl  ehains  would  faee 


tough  sledding  in  the  state  capital  if  they 
didn't  give  in— and  his  demands  were  met. 
Over  the  weekend,  grapes  disappeared 
from  the  stt)ros  of  this  city’s  seven  largest 
ftxxl  chains. 

In  a  way,  the  people  of  that  city  were 
lucky,  though.  The  target  could  have 
been  bread,  or  milk,  or  beef.  Any  maybe 
some  day  it  will  be. 

We  don't  think  it's  in  the  public  interest 
to  have  supermarket  operators  settling 
social  and  economic  issues  to  which  they 
are  not  parties.  If  you  agree,  we  hope 
you'll  tell  your  readers  so. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FOOD  CHAINS 
1725  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  2(KM)6 
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Returning  to  college  for  ‘the  total  package’ 

By  Rick  Friedman 


This  is  the  second  of  a  two- 
part  article  on  Lew  Bush,  who 
returned  to  graduate  school  at 
Syracuse  University  at  the  age 
of  35  after  nine  years  as  a  staff 
photographer  on  the  Florida 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville. 


Returning  to  school  wasn’t  the 
hardship  Lew  Bush  had  expected 
it  would  be.  His  assistantship 
paid  for  27  of  the  37  hours  of 
course  credits.  The  cash  that 
came  with  it  paid  for  his  house 
rent. 

“My  wife  worked  to  provide 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
food,  insurance,  gas,  etc.  My 
summer  work  at  the  Providence 
newspapers  pumped  new  blood 
into  the  depleted  bank  account. 

“Of  course,  going  back  to 
school  as  I  did  the  second  time, 
means  you  just  don’t  buy  new 
cars,  clothing  or  anything  that 
isn’t  necessary.  It’s  not  starva¬ 
tion,  though.  You  can  have  a  few 
blasts.” 

Lew  contends  there  are  many 
people  working  on  newspapers 
who  could  l)enefit  by  returning 
to  school,  if  not  on  a  full-time 
basis  than  at  least  part-time. 
“New.spapers  recruit  people  with 
varied  educational  backgrounds 


and  it  would  be  nice  if  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  itself  could  de¬ 
velop  a  study  program  similar 
to  what  the  American  Bankers 
Association  has.  But  until  that 
comes  about  it  is  left  entirely  up 
to  the  individual’s  own  initiative 
to  improve  himself.  There  aren’t 
enough  professional  seminars, 
workshops,  fellowships  or  mid¬ 
career  study  programs  available 
to  news  photographers.” 

Courses 

In  describing  his  reasons  for 
returning  to  college  for  an  ad¬ 
vanced  degree  even  after  he  had 
proven  by  his  work  on  the 
Florida  Times-Union  he  was  a 
good  news  photographer.  Lew 
summarized  the  courses  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  he  felt  had  helped  toward 
obtaining  his  goal  of  the  “total 
package” : 

Sews  writing — “My  intent  is 
not  to  be  a  writer  but  this  know¬ 
ledge  and  capability  is  necessary 
and  useful.” 

Graphic  Arts — “This  gave  me 
an  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  history  and  principles  of 
printing.” 

Communications  Research  — 
“This  taught  me  methods  and 
procedures  of  obtaining  original 
information  other  than  by  the 


conventional  forms  of  interview¬ 
ing  used  in  basic  reporting.” 

American  Newspaper — “This 
allowed  me  to  study  the  history, 
problems  and  trends  of  today’s 
newspapers.” 

Newspaper  Design  —  ‘‘This 
gave  an  understanding  of  prob¬ 
lems,  needs  and  ways  of  obtain¬ 
ing  better  newspaper  design.” 

Magazine  Article  Writing — 
“This  gave  me  the  ability  to 
t)etter  judge  construction  and 
content  of  feature  articles  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.” 

Magazine  Production — “This 
gave  me  a  practical  application 
in  magazine  layout  and  cri¬ 
tique.” 

Lew  also  took  four  courses  in 
photography:  Two  in  color;  tw'o 
in  workshop.  “This  allowed  me 
to  work  in  areas  not  afforded 
most  newspaper  photographers,” 
he  .says.  “Studio,  advertising, 
fashion,  creative  interpreting  of 
color. 

“Even  when  news  photogra¬ 
phers  do  get  into  these  areas, 
their  work  can  always  be 
polished  up  in  the  art  depart¬ 
ment,  At  school  there  was  no 
art  department.  It  had  to  be 
done  in  the  camera  or  the  dark- 
i-oom — A  good  lesson  in  disci¬ 
pline.” 


Lew  feels  he  got  out  of  ^Tad- 
uate  school  exactly  what  he  went 
there  for:  To  better  use  photog- 
raphy  as  a  tool  of  communica¬ 
tion,  to  tell  the  story  better. 

“Words  and  pictures  can  re¬ 
port  many  events  better  than 
either  one  alone.  Our  society  is 
more  visually  alert  to  pictures 
than  ever  before. 

“Too  many  newspapers  are 
not  taking  full  advantage  of  pic¬ 
tures.  They  still  rely  on  words 
and  use  pictures  for  page 
window  dressing  to  break  up  the 
type.  Any  picture  just  so  there 
is  one  on  the  page.” 

Lew  feels  the  conditions  under 
pictures  are  used  in  newspapers 
today  are  a  direct  result  of  pho¬ 
tographers  not  being  prepared 
to  assume  responsibilities  in  the 
various  newsroom  editorial  po¬ 
sitions.  The  jobs  too  often,  even 
those  of  picture  editors,  go  to 
word  men  who  have  no  picture 
background. 

‘Everybody’s  re»p«uisibilily’ 

“As  photographers  are  Ix'tter 
educat*^  and  more  capable  of 
assuming  newspaper  responsi¬ 
bilities,  the  use  of  pictures  will 
improve,”  he  claims.  “The  news¬ 
room  will  then  no  longer  be 
totally  ruled  by  wordmen. 

“Photographers  should  be  able 
to  spend  more  of  their  time  be¬ 
tween  assignments  in  the  news¬ 
room,  in  contact  with  editors. 
Sure,  you  can’t  take  many  pic¬ 
tures  while  sitting  in  the  news¬ 
room.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
keep  the  photographers  off  in  a 
lounge  on  another  floor  where 
their  only  contact  with  the  edi¬ 
tor  is  via  the  copy  boy.  Pic¬ 
tures  have  to  be  more  effective 
and  it’s  everybody’s  responsi¬ 
bility  at  a  newspaper  to  work 
toward  making  every  issue  the 
best  possible,  pictures  included.” 

As  assistant  picture  editor 
from  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
on  the  Providence  Journal-Bulle- 


BUSH — A  mother  protecti  her 
child  just  killed  by  en  euto.  She 
would  not  permit  me  out  of  the 
car  for  the  picture,  even  forcing 
me  to  close  the  window  for  pro 
faction.  This  picture,  taken  from 
the  car  window,  won  a  National 
Press  Photographers  Association 
Clip  Contest  award  and  was  also 
carried  in  the  Great  Newspaper' 
section  of  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Photography, 
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BUSH — All  the  picture  possibilities  at  the  Newport  Folk 
Festival  are  not  at  the  festival  field.  In  a  downtown  park 
the  followers  of  folk  music  gathered  each  day  for  an  early- 
morning  warm-up.  The  movie  marquee  advertised  the 
latest  hit  in  town  and  possibly  spoke  the  feeling  of  the 
less-hip  citizens  of  Newport  R.l. 


BUSH — One  of  three  pictures  used  on  a  recreation  department  junior  Olympic  race 
story.  The  highway  department  flambeau  served  as  the  Olympic  torch  while  the  kids 
marched  around  the  track.  The  other  two  pictures  which  ran  with  it  in  a  three-picture 
layout  showed  the  start  and  finish  of  the  race. 
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Suburban  non -dailies 
told  to  ‘run  like  hell’ 


McLaren  tells 
concern  with 
merger  mania 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  look  critically  into 
mergers — conglomerates,  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  it 
appears,  is  disturbed  over  con¬ 
glomerates,  a  name  applied  to 
giant,  diversified  corporations 
that  swallow  up  related  and  un¬ 
related  industries. 

A  clue  to  the  new  thinking 
on  conglomerates  was  offered  by 
Richard  W.  McLaren,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
antitrust,  in  a  talk  to  business¬ 
men  at  a  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  seminar  in 
New  York  last  week. 

“I  have  expressed  serious  con¬ 
cern,”  he  said,  “over  the  severe 
human  and  economic  disloca¬ 
tions  which  are  resulting  from 
the  current  tax-propelled  merger 
mania.” 

He  went  on  to  say:  “I  do  not 
think  we  know  at  this  time 
whether  or  not  the  Celler-Ke- 
fauver  Act  (involving  mergers) 
will  reach  so-called  ‘pure’  con¬ 
glomerate  mergers. 

In  a  speech  billed  as  a  “mini¬ 
talk”  on  “some  tentative  views 
on  antitrust  organization  and 
policy,”  McLaren  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  “we  can  and  should  go 
after  some  big  company  mergers 
of  a  somewhat  ‘pure’  conglomer¬ 
ate  nature  that  have  been  ruled 
on  by  the  Supreme  Court  thus 
far.” 

He  had  in  mind  “vertical”  as 
well  as  “horizontal”  mergers. 
“Vertical”  applies  when  a  yacht¬ 
making  company,  for  instance, 
takes  over  a  concern  making 
pool  tables.  “Horizontal”  des¬ 
cribes  mergers  between  com¬ 
panies  in  related  production  or 
service. 

Antitrust  law  traditionally 
has  applied  to  “horizontal” 
mergers,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
broadened  its  interpretation  of 
the  law  when  it  ruled  in  the 
spring  of  1967  that  Procter  & 
Gamble  must  divest  itself  of  con¬ 
trol  of  Clorox,  a  laundry  bleach 
concern. 

McLaren  said  conglomerate 
mergers,  in  his  view,  “have  a 
dangerous  potential  for  sub¬ 
stantially  lessening  competition 
— in  a  variety  of  ways — as  well 
as  for  unduly  increasing  compe¬ 
tition.”  And  he  felt  there  w'as  a 
loss  of  government  revenue,  that 
many  mergers  are  motivated  by 
law’s  that  permit  them  to  take 
place  without  substantial  tax 
liability,  or  where  an  affluent 
company  takes  control  of  a  fi¬ 


nancially  ailing  one  in  order  to 
obtain  a  tax  loss. 

Relating  to  court  rulings 
against  agreements  for  exclusive 
or  restricting  rights,  McLaren 
was  prepared,  he  said,  to  ex¬ 
amine  all  such  arrangements. 

McLaren  was  talking  about 
agreements  imposed  by  a  big 
company  on  a  smaller  one,  forc¬ 
ing  the  latter  to  purchase  sup¬ 
plies  or  services  from  a  subsid¬ 
iary  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
larger  concern. 

In  doing  these  things,  how¬ 
ever,  McClaren  promised  that 
the  Justice  Department’s  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  would  follow  “a 
common  sense — not  a  doctrinaire 
program.”  It  would  not  try  “to 
put  business  out  of  business.” 

• 

Virginia  court 
clears  editor 
in  contempt  case 

Richmond,  Va. 

Virginia’s  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals  threw  out  the  contempt- 
of-court  conviction  of  Kermit  W. 
Salyer,  a  country  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  who  flays  the  local  Estab¬ 
lishment  whenever  he  thinks 
they  deserve  it. 

“It  restores  my  faith  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,”  the  54-year-old  Salyer 
said.  He  publishes  the  Franklin 
Xews  Post  at  Rocky  Mount,  Va. 

“When  it  gets  to  the  point 
that  a  judge  is  beyond  criti¬ 
cism,  you  may  as  well  lock  the 
doors  and  go  home.” 

The  judge  whom  Salyer  had  in 
mind  is  Langhome  Jones  of  the 
Franklin  County  Circuit  Court. 
Because  of  an  “Editor’s  Note” 
in  which  he  criticized  Jones,  the 
judge  hailed  Salyer  into  court, 
convicted  him  of  contempt  and 
sentenced  him  to  10  days  in  jail. 

In  a  unanimous  opinion,  the 
Virginia  court  revers^  this  con¬ 
viction  and  dismissed  the 
charges  against  Salyer. 

The  high  court  said  the  “Edi¬ 
tor’s  Note”  was  “intemperate 
and  unwarranted.”  It  concluded, 
how’ever,  “that  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  language  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  defendant  consti¬ 
tuted  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  administration  of  justice,” 
the  standard  the  court  applied  in 
Salyer’s  ca.se. 

• 

Manager  to  retire 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Harry  S.  Hutton,  business 
manager  of  the  Kingston  Daily 
Freeman,  will  retire  March  26. 
He  has  been  as.sociated  w’ith  the 
Freeman  for  4.3  years  and  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  circulation 
manager  and  office  manager. 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Chicago 

The  intense  battle  for  news¬ 
paper  readership  in  Chicago’s 
northw’est  suburbs  served  as  the 
focus  March  6  for  a  warning  to 
non-daily  publishers  all  over  the 
country  to  shape  up  profession¬ 
ally  or  risk  losing  the  fight. 

Dr.  Burleigh  B.  Gardner, 
president  of  Social  Research 
Inc.,  which  has  conducted 
readership  surveys  for  various 
media,  advised  established  non¬ 
daily  suburban  operations  to 
learn  to  compete  with  larger  and 
better  financed  corporations 
coming  into  their  areas  or  lose 
their  readership  and  advertising 
to  these  bigger  media  groups. 

Dr.  Gardner,  addressing  a 
luncheon  of  the  Suburban  Press 
Foundation’s  Publishers  Busi¬ 
ness  Seminar  and  Annual 
Membership  Meeting  claimed 
this  battle  for  readership  be¬ 
tween  the  core  city  dailies,  the 
smaller  non-daily  operations 
already  in  the  suburbs  and  other 
media  anxious  to  get  into  the 
suburban  newspaper  field,  was 
going  on  not  only  in  outlying 
(Chicago  but  all  over  the  country. 

Rapid  state  of  change 

Dr.  Gardner  maintained  that 
during  this  “very  rapid  state  of 
change”  when  the  population 
grow’th  was  threatening  to  over¬ 
whelm  both  what  had  once  been 
quite  small  towns  and  also  the 
new  communities  which  have 
sprung  up  overnight,  the  estab¬ 
lished  non-daily  newspapers  in 
these  communities  too  often  go 
on  in  their  “quiet,  classic  fashion 
of  smalltown  newspapers.” 

Meanwhile,  the  large  met 
dailies,  circulating  in  cities  with 
static  populations,  are  looking 
toward  the  suburb  for  growth 
potential.  “The  mets  are  now 
trying  to  reach  out  and  serve 
the  needs  of  suburban  readers. 
But  their  ability  to  do  this  is 
limited.  They  can’t  serve  all  the 
needs  of  their  suburban  readers 
adequately. 

“So,  in  order  to  do  the  job, 
they  are  acquiring  or  planning 
to  acquire  suburban  newspapers 
as  the  only  way  to  adequately 
serve  .such  suburbs.” 

Dr.  Gardner  charged  that  the 
established  non-dailies  in  the 
suburbs,  with  a  few’  exceptions, 
w’ere  leaving  themselves  wide 
open  for  a  take-over  because 
they  W’ere  not  serving  the  needs 
of  their  readers  adequately 
enough,  they  weren’t  “giving 
enough  thought  to  the  people 
they  served.” 


He  saw’  the  role  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  as  helping 
readers  identify  w’ith  their  com¬ 
munities.  “By  and  large  the  sub¬ 
urban  press  today  isn’t  doing 
this.  It  isn’t  giving  much 
thought  to  talking  to  its  readers 
about  the  things  that  matter  to 
them.” 

Needs  of  readers 

Dr.  Gardner  warned  that  if 
the  established  non-daily  sub¬ 
urban  press  didn’t  make  the 
effort  to  understand  the  needs 
of  their  readers  such  news¬ 
papers  W’ere  heading  for  trouble. 
Larger  media  corporations  such 
as  Time  Inc.  (which  recently 
lK)Ught  22  weekly  newspapers  in 
Chicago’s  northw’est  suburbs) 
w’ould  move  already  armed  into 
their  conununities  or  would 
quickly  become  armed  with 
reader  research  that  spelled  out 
those  needs. 

“It’s  a  battle  for  the  reader’s 
mind.  And  corporations  such  as 
Time  Inc.  will  learn  to  create 
a  better  newspaper  for  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  It  will  find  out  what  it’s 
reader  mix  should  be,  whether 
or  not,  for  instance,  to  devote 
half  the  newspaper  to  high 
school  sports  if  half  the  house¬ 
holds  in  the  community  have  no 
children  in  high  school.” 

Terrific  need  to  grow 

Dr.  Gardner  said  that  such 
corporations  as  Time  Inc.  had  a 
terrific  need  to  grow.  And  they 
wrould  be  making  such  decisions 
as  whether  or  not  it  was  cheaper 
to  compete  with  established  sub¬ 
urban  non-dailies  or  buy  them 
out.  Such  corporations  would  be 
interested  not  in  a  few  suburban 
newspapers  but  in  50  of  them  in 
the  same  area,  he  added. 

“Unless  you  become  more  pro¬ 
fessional  in  your  operations,”  he 
warned  the  SPF  members  at  the 
luncheon,  many  of  them  pub¬ 
lishers  of  multiple  newspaper 
operations,  “unless  you  learn  to 
compete  on  their  terms  in  the 
ways  you  can  better  serve  your 
communities,  they  will  take  your 
readership  awray  from  you. 

“As  the  suburbs  grow,  adver¬ 
tisers  need  a  place  to  reach  the 
people  there.  And  advertisers 
know’  w’here  those  readers  are. 

“The  opportunities  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  are  great.  But  you’d  better 
run  like  hell  to  keep  up  with 


them.” 
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How  to  win 

press  photography  awards 
•  like  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


i 


First,  you  try  to  persuade  Tom  Colburn, 
George  Honeycutt,  David  Nance,  ^Blair 
Pittman  and  the  rest  of  the  Chronicle 
photo  staff  to  come  over  to  your  paper. 

Second,  you  make  sure  they  bring 
all  of  the  Chronicle's  Nikon  equipment 
with  them:  about  30  Nikon  F  camera 
bodies,  13  motor  drives,  52  interchange¬ 
able  Nikkor  lenses,  all  the  accessories, 
and  the  5  Nikonos  cameras  for  when 
the  going  gets  wet. 

George  Honeycutt,  the  Chronicle's 


director  of  photography,  was  News-  ^ 
paper  Photographer  of  the  Year  in 
1962.  In  1966,  this  top  award  went  to 
Tom  Colburn.  David  Nance  was  runner- 
up.  And  Colburn  also  took  first  place  in 
the  General  News  category,  and  third  in 
News  Picture  Stories.  Nance  copped 
first  for  Color. 

Blair  Pittman  took  second  place  in 
the  Pictorial  class  as  well  as  third  in 
Color.  And  as  for  the  remaining  nine 
members  of  the  Chronicle  photo  staff. 


they  need  no  better  reference  than  the 
quality  and  vitality  they  bring  to  the 
paper's  picture  coverage  of  the  news. 

Takes  good  men  and  good  equip¬ 
ment  to  turn  out  good  pictures.  And  you 
undoubtedly  have  a  photo  staff  just  as 
capable  as  the  one  at  the  Chronicle. 
We  just  want  to  toll  you  about  our 
Nikon  equipment.  Write. 

Nikon  Inc.  Garden  City,  N."/.  11533 
Subsidiary  of  Ehrenrcich  Photo-Optical  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.  (In  Canada  Anglophoto  Ltd  P  Q  ) 
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A  worldwide  quest 

Kraslow-Loory  peace 
mission  rates  prize 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Washington 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
a  couple  of  Washington  re- 
i  porters  became  angry  because 
i  they  could  not  obtain  from  of- 
'  ficial  sources  information  about 
'  what  was  happening  in  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam.  They 
were  convinced  that  much  was 
going  on  that  could  be  told  with¬ 
out  endangering  national  secur¬ 
ity  and  that  the  American  public 
was  entitled  to  know  about  it. 
They  determined  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  rend  the  veil  of  secrecy 
and  end  their  own  journalistic 
frustration. 

The  correspondents  were 
David  Kraslow  and  Stuart  H. 
Loory  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles 
I  Times.  Kraslow  is  new's  editor 
of  the  bureau  and  Loory  covers 
the  White  House. 

I  The  idea  they  developed  was 
j  to  go  wherever  in  the  world  was 
necessary  in  pursuit  of  the  in¬ 
formation  they  sought,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  time  and  money  it 
took.  They  took  the  idea  to 
Robert  J.  Donovan,  Washington 
bureau  chief,  outlined  their 
plans  and  made  Donovan  well 
;  aware  that  large  expenditures  of 
time  and  money  would  be  in¬ 
volved  and  they  might  wind  up 
j  with  no  story. 

I  Donovan  was  sold  and  he  laid 
the  plan  before  Nick  Williams, 
editor,  and  other  officials  of  the 
Times.  He  got  the  green  light. 

Kiaslow  and  Loory  then  be¬ 
gan  seven  months  of  digging  in 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
j  hard-pan  news  soil  in  the  world 
I  — the  field  of  international  di¬ 
plomacy.  In  the  end  they  came 
up  with  a  series  of  stories  that 
did  not  reveal  any  security 
'  secrets  but  “declassified”  for 
public  purposes  a  vast  amount 
of  news  that  was  hidden  behind 
i  “classified”  labels  in  files  of  em- 
I  bassies,  the  State  Department, 
other  government  agencies  and 
even  the  White  House. 

The  quest  began  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  the  State  Department, 
the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  diplomatic  corps.  Kraslow 
and  Loory  were  out  to  test  the 
I  public  record  of  the  Johnson 
'  Administration  against  what 
they  were  sure  was  the  secret 
record.  The  public  record  in¬ 
volved  questions  of  whether 
President  Johnson  was  sincerely 


interested  in  pursuing  a  nego¬ 
tiated  settlement  with  North 
Vietnam  while  continuing  to 
strive  for  a  military  victory. 

‘It  makes  us  look  bad’ 

After  several  weeks  the  re¬ 
porters  had  the  scent.  “The  more 
we  dug  the  more  we  found,” 
Kraslow  said.  They  had  been 
told  by  one  high  official:  “you 
will  never  get  the  story”  and 
when  asked  “why?”  he  said  “be¬ 
cause  it  makes  our  government 
look  bad.” 

That  particular  reference  was 
to  a  major  peace  initiative  which 
had  b^n  code-named  “Mari¬ 
gold.”  Kraslow  and  Loory 
clipped  marigolds  from  several 
diplomatic  gardens  and  came  up 
with  a  bouquet  that  was  not  the 
most  fragrant  in  the  history  of 
international  diplomacy.  They 
told  the  story  fully  in  their 
series. 

After  working  quietly  in 
Washington,  talking  with  Amer¬ 
ican  officials  and  foreign  diplo¬ 
mats,  Kraslow  and  Loory  knew 
they  were  on  the  right  trail  but 
that  much  checking  and  double¬ 
checking  was  necessary  before 
any  story  could  be  printed.  So 
they  went  abroad,  to  London, 
Paris,  Rome,  Florence,  Prague, 
Warsaw,  Vatican  City  and  Ot¬ 
tawa  and  to  United  Nations 
head(iuarters  in  New  York. 

In  those  places  they  talked 
with  American  diplomatic  of¬ 
ficials  and  with  people,  in  Euro¬ 
pean  foreign  offices.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  diplomats,  especially,  were 
reluctant  to  talk  until  convinced 
that  Kraslow  and  Loory  were 
out  to  do  an  honest  job  of  re¬ 
porting  and  not  a  hatchet  job 
on  President  Johnson. 

Once  the  reporters  showed  up 
in  any  foreign  capital  and  talked 
with  diplomats,  cables  started 
flashing  back  to  Washington. 
They  accumulated  in  the  files  of 
Secretary  Rusk  and,  presum¬ 
ably,  were  seen  by  President 
Johnson.  White  House  officials 
certainly  knew  about  the  Kras¬ 
low-Loory  mission  and  its  pur¬ 
pose  because  Walt  Rostow, 
special  assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  told  them: 

‘Reprehensible  thing’ 

“I  want  you  to  know  that  we 
know  just  what  you  are  doing 
and  I  think  it  is  the  most  repre¬ 


hensible  thing  any  newspaper¬ 
men  have  done  since  the  Chi  ago 
Tribune  published  the  fact  that 
we  had  cracked  the  Jap.  nese 
naval  code.” 

In  Kraslow’s  opinion  that 
came  very  close  to  an  accusation 
of  treason  for  an  enterprise  that 
he  regarded  as  conforming  to 
the  best  traditions  of  journalism 
and  very  much  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  'Their  inquiries  disclosed 
that  there  w’ere  times  when 
there  were  serious  divergences 
between  what  the  American 
people  were  being  told  and  what 
really  happened. 

As  long  as  information  can  be 
classified  at  the  discretion  of  of¬ 
ficials  who  may  classify  it  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  rather 
than  security,  Kraslow  says,  the 
people  have  to  take  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  word  for  what  is  going 
on.  But,  he  adds,  “reporters 
cannot  be  in  the  position  of 
having  to  accept  the  govern¬ 
ment's  judgment  as  to  what 
should  be  classified.”  Kraslow 
believes  that  the  great  need 
is  for  tough  reporting  in  the 
area  of  national  security  since 
it  is  the  people’s  security,  not 
exclusively  the  government’s, 
that  is  involved. 

“Where  the  government  has 
such  tremendous  power  to  keep 
secret  what  should  be  published, 
responsible  newspapers  should 
give  time  and  effort — take  what¬ 
ever  time  and  spend  what¬ 
ever  money  is  necessary — to  de¬ 
velop  significant  stories  that 
would  bring  to  light  information 
that  enlightens  the  people  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  national  se¬ 
curity.”  Kraslow  says.  “It  is  a 
challenge  that  journalism  should 
accept.” 

First  breakthrough 

The  first  of  the  Kraslow-Loory 
series  ran  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  April 
4,  1968,  opposite  the  lead  story 
which  told  of  Hanoi’s  willingrness 
to  talk  about  “the  unconditional 
cessation  of  bombing  and  all 
other  acts  of  war”  by  the  United 
States  as  a  prelude  to  peace 
negotiations.  This  was  the  first 
breakthrough  toward  a  nego¬ 
tiated  Vietnam  settlement. 

There  had,  however,  been  a 
possible  opportunity  to  begin  ne¬ 
gotiations  14  months  earlier, 
when  Soviet  Premier  Alexei  N. 
Kosygin  had  told  British  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  in 
London  that  “talks”  might  fol¬ 
low  a  cessation  of  the  bombing. 
This  opportunity  was  scuttled, 
however,  by  a  switch  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  United  States  to 
what  Secretary  Rusk  termed 
“elemental  reciprocity” — that  is, 
a  coincidental  descalation  of 
North  Vietnam’s  military  activ¬ 
ities.  Kraslow  and  Loory  told 
the  story  of  this  in  their  second 
article. 

{Continued  on  page  64) 
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Newsprint  is  our  business 

so  we’ve  made  newspaper  advertising 

our  business,  too 


Research  financed  by  the  seven  Canadian  newsprint  companies  of 
NIC  is  part  of  virtually  every  sales  presentation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  and  many  individual  newspapers.  “I  don’t  know 
what  we  would  have  done  without  it,”  says  Bureau 
President  Jack  Kauffman. 

Data  from  five  NIC 
research  projects  since 
1961  are  still  being  used 
daily  to  sell  ads  in 
newspapers.  A  sixth 
project  is  now  being 
completed  for  us  by 
Opinion  Research 
Corp.  Watch  for  it. 


“The  Retail  Customer,” 
fourth  in  a  ser[es  of  six. 


Abitibi  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  Abitibi  Papers,  Inc. 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  Montmorency  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd.  The  Crofton  Paper  Company  Inc. 
Domtar  Newsprint,  Ltd.  Domtar  Pulp  &  Paper,  Inc. 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co. 

James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd.  Maclaren  Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd. 

MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited  Powell  River-Alberni  Sales  Corp. 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE  150  East  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
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Peace  story 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


The  Kosygin-Wilson  discus¬ 
sions  produced  what  became  op¬ 
eration  “Marigold”  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  code.  Names  of  flowers 
were  used  as  codes  for  various 
diplomatic  operations  and  doc¬ 
uments  pertaining  to  them  were 
filed  under  the  code  names. 
When  the  State  Department 
found  out  that  Kraslow  and 
Loory  knew  “Marigold”  and 
other  code  names  they’  changed 
the  code.  However,  as  reTJorts 
flowed  in  about  the  Kraslow- 
Loory'  operations,  it  was  neces- 
.sary’  to  have  a  code  name  for 
them  and  “Poppycock”  was  se¬ 
lected.  Presumably  there  is  still 
a  “Poppycock”  folder  in  the 
State  Department  files  but  that 
was  the  last  time  a  name  of  a 
flower  was  used  for  code  pur¬ 
poses. 

On  March  27  Kraslow  and 
Loory’  will  receive  the  George 
Polk  Memorial  .4ward  from 
Long  Island  University  for  their 
series  on  the  Vietnam  peace 
overtures.  The  series,  which  of¬ 
fered  a  case  study’  of  modern- 
day  American  Foreign  Policy  de¬ 
cision  making,  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  lK)ok  entitled  “The 
Secret  Search  For  Peace  in 


Vietnam”,  published  by  Random 
House. 

Kraslow,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Miami,  was  with 
the  Knight  Newspapers  for  15 
y’ears  in  Miami  and  Washington, 
before  going  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  1965.  He  became  news 
editor  in  January,  1966.  He  was 
a  Neiman  Fellow  in  1961-62. 
Loory’,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  and 
of  the  Columbia  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  joined  the  Sew- 
ark  Sews  in  1951  and  later  went 
to  the  Sew  York  Herald-Trib¬ 
une.  He  was  that  paper’s  last 
correspondent  in  Moscow  in 
1954.  He  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  1967  as  White  House 
Correspondent. 

• 

Branagan  ooiitinues 
‘Our  Boartiin^  House’ 

“Our  Boarding  House”  will  be 
continued  by  artist  James  P. 
Branagan,  who  worked  closely 
with  the  late  William  Freyse, 
who  died  just  two  weeks  before 
he  was  to  announce  his  retire¬ 
ment  and  turn  the  cartoon  over 
to  Branagan. 

The  dialogue  of  Major  Hoople 
and  other  familiar  characters  of 
the  Boarding  House  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  written  by  Tom  Mc- 
cormack.  The  feature  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Newspaper  Enterprise 
.Association. 


NOW  I  HAVE  \ 
I  MY  OWN  E&P  I 
\  SUBSCRIPTION  / 

_ 


^  f  YOU’RE  NO  \ 
DUMMY'  / 

' - " 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  tso  Third  avmm.  n«w  yoHi.  n.  y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publlaher: 

Please  sttrt  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 


.Zip. 


$8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 
All  other  countries,  015  a  year. 


Four  editors  are  elected 
Pulitzer  Prize  advisors 


The  election  of  four  editors  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  Advisory 
Board  on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  was 
announced  this  week  by  Dr. 
Andrew  W.  Cordier,  acting  pres¬ 
ident  of  Columbia  University. 

They’  are: 

Benjamin  Bradlee,  executive 
editor,  Washington  Post; 

Wallace  Carroll,  editor  and 
publisher,  Winston-Saletn 
(N.  C.)  Journal-Sentinel; 

William  B.  Dickinson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Philaelelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin; 

Sylvan  Meyer,  editor,  Miami 
Sews. 

They’  will  replace  Barry’  Bing¬ 
ham,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times,  and  Paul  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  concluded 
their  service  of  three  terms  of 
four  y’ears  each  last  year;  W.  D. 
Maxwell,  whose  service  ended 
when  he  retired  as  vicepresident 
and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Sevellon  Brown,  whose 
serv’ice  ended  when  he  retired  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin. 

The  remaining  members  of  the 
.Advisory  Board  are  Dr.  .Andrew 
W.  Cordier,  who  replaced  Dr. 
Grayson  Kirk  as  president 
of  Columbia  University  last 
.August;  Envin  I).  Canham,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Norman  Chandler, 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los 
.Angeles;  Kenneth  MacDonald, 
editor  and  publisher,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune;  Newbold 
Noyes  Jr.,  editor,  Washington 
Evening  Star  and  Sunday  Star; 


^  ieok  will  write 
WaKliiiigton  roluniii 

Washington 

Reporters’  News  Service  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  w’ill  begin  di.s- 
tributing  a  three-times-a-week 
public  affairs  column  by  Paul  R. 
Wieck,  a  contributing  editor  of 
the  Sew  Republic  and  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.M.)  Journal.  It  will 
be  entitled  “Wieck  In  Washing¬ 
ton”. 

Wieck  has  spent  15  years  in 
journalism,  the  earlier  years  on 
the  Rawlings  (Wyo. )  Daily 
Times  and  later  with  the  Albu¬ 
querque  Journal  in  Albuquerque 
an<l  in  Washington. 

Roliert  G.  Spivak,  Washing¬ 
ton  columnist  and  correspondent, 
is  editor  and  president  of  Re¬ 
porters’  News  ^rvice. 


Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  editor  and  ' 
publisher,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  James  Reston,  executive 
editor.  Sew  York  Times,  and 
Vermont  Royster,  editor  and 
vicepresident.  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  vacancy  created  by  the 
i-ecent  death  of  Ralph  McGill, 
publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  will  be  filled  at  the 
board’s  annual  meeting  in  April. 

The  award  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes  is  made  by  the  Trustees 
of  Columbia  University  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  .Advisory- 
Board  on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes. 
The  53rd  annual  prizes  will  be 
announced  in  May. 

• 

UPI  assigns  editors 
at  home  and  abroad 

Four  assignments  to  domestic 
and  foreign  news  editor.ship.s 
were  announced  by  United  Press 
International. 

Ronald  E.  Cohen,  32,  was 
named  a  general  news  editor  in 
New  York,  with  responsibility 
for  early  report  for  afternoon 
newspapers.  He  succeeds  Fred¬ 
erick  H.  Treesh  who  has  l)een 
designated  a  senior  editor. 

Cohen  will  l)e  assisted  by- 
William  F.  Sunderland,  35,  who 
returns  to  New  York  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  after  Euro¬ 
pean  assignments,  and  Thomas 
W.  Cheatham,  26,  who  becomes 
an  editor  of  the  domestic  cables 
desk.  Cheatham  succeeds  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Growald,  37,  as  early 
cables  editor. 

Growald  returns  to  London  as 
a  news  editor,  a  post  Sunder¬ 
land  held  prior  to  returning  to 
the  United  States. 

• 

Trenton  reporter 
hnys  weekly  paper 

The  Cranbury  (N.J.)  Press 
has  been  acquired  by  Thomas  C. 
Brow-n,  a  staff  writer  at  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  who  will 
resign  to  become  editor  and  [lub- 
lisher  of  the  weekly-. 

Brown,  29,  purchased  the  2.- 
175  circulation  pajier  from  Peter 
A.  Nagurny’,  former  Cranbury 
Tow-nship  police  chief,  w-ho  has 
ow-ned  the  84-y-ear  old  w-eekly 
since  1956.  He  is  planning  to 
move  to  Naples,  Florida. 

Brow-n  joined  the  Times  as 
copy-boy  in  1958.  He  became  a 
staff  writer  in  1965,  and  has 
been  covering  Law-arence  and 
West  Wind.sor  townships,  both 
near  Cranbury  where  he  lii-es 
with  his  wife,  Sandra,  a  school 
teacher. 
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Stockholders  sue 
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Hoe  Co.  claiming 
fatse  statements 

Two  stockholders  —  Samuel 
and  Lettie  Feldman — have  filed 
a  suit  in  Federal  Court,  New 
York,  seeking  damages  from  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  due  to  “certain 
misstatements”  in  the  company’s 
financial  reports. 

Thomas  F.  Hanley,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
comjiany,  said  the  company  and 
other  defendants  (certain  of  its 
officers  and  directors)  would 
deny  the  material  allegations. 

Hanley  said  it  pui*ports  to  be 
a  cla.ss  action  brought  on  behalf 
of  all  persons  who  purchased 
common  stock  of  the  company 
in  reliance  upon  the  allegedly 
inaccurate  financial  statements. 
The  amount  of  damages  claimed 
is  not  specified. 

The  complaint  names  15  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  printing  equipment 
and  saw  manufacturing  firm 
and  its  accountants,  Lybrand, 
Ross  Bros,  and  Montgomery,  as 
being  responsible  for  misstate¬ 
ments  in  respect  to  Hoe  assets 
and  liabilities  and  net  income 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  .‘10,  1967,  and  interim  re¬ 
ports  thereafter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Feldman  allege 
that  the  reports  were  mislead¬ 
ing  in  as  follows : 

'•  “Approximately  $900,000 
treated  as  development  costs  to 
be  charged  off  over  a  5  year  pe¬ 
riod,  when  in  fact  the  $900,000 
should  have  been  treated  as  a 
current  charge  against  income 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  goods 
sold. 

•  “They  failed  to  set  up  a  re- 
ser\e  of  approximately  $700,000 
as  an  adjustment  to  reflect  pos¬ 
sibly  higher  than  anticipated 
manufacturing  costs  on  com¬ 
pleted  orders. 

•  “They  treated  $320,000  ex¬ 
pended  in  connection  with  plant 
improvement  as  capital  expen¬ 
ditures  to  be  amortized  rather 
than  as  current  expense. 

•  “They  understated  income 
tax  liabilities  for  1967  by  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $775,000.” 

The  plaintiffs  charged  the 
statements  were  made  to  create 
a  “.spurious  appearance  of  prof¬ 
itability  and  growing  profit¬ 
ability  of  operation.” 

The  plaintiffs,  who  said  they 
purchased  100  shares  of  Hoe 
common  stock  for  $5,807.‘26,  in¬ 
cluding  commissions,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1968,  said  they  sus¬ 
tained  “damages  consisting  of 
the  difference  lietween  the  price 
paid  and  the  present  value” 
when  trading  of  the  stock  was 
halted  in  February’. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(N.w  York  Stock  Exch.ng.) 


Mar.  S  Mar.  12 


Barkay  Photo  . 

.  4|i/a 

39 

Boisa  Cascada  . 

.  U 

45% 

Capital  Citias  Bdcstq  . 

.  47% 

45 

Cowlai  Communt  . 

.  I4H 

14% 

Crowell  Collier  . 

.  33% 

33% 

Crown  Zallarbach  . 

.  57% 

41% 

Cutlar  Hammar  . 

.  38% 

371/. 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  43% 

40% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  72'/2 

71% 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  38% 

40% 

Fairchild  Camara  . 

.  48% 

481/, 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding 

.  141/1 

14'/, 

Gannatt  Co . 

.  38'/j 

.  ?l'/j 

39% 

Gaorgia  Pacific 

92 

Graat  Northarn  Papar 

.  BV/, 

41 

Herris  Intertype  . 

.  69 

71% 

Intarchamical  . 

.  241/2 

24% 

Intarnational  Papar 

.  38 

37% 

Kimbarly  Clark  . 

.  73 

74 

Miahla-Goss-Dastar 

.  31% 

31% 

Moora  McCormack  . 

.  IB'/i 

17 

Sun  Chemical  . 

.  34% 

40'/. 

Timas  Mirror  . 

.  42 

44)5 

(Amarican  Stock 

Eichanqa) 

Digital  Equipmant  . 

.  147% 

153% 

Domtar  . 

.  13% 

13% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

.  33% 

31% 

R.  Hoa  t  Co.  . 

.  19 

17 

Milgo  Elactronics  .... 

.  24 

25i/i 

N.Y.  Timas  Co. 

.  42% 

42 

Papart,  Koanig,  Lois 

.  23% 

18% 

Wood  Industrias  . 

.  21% 

20% 

(Ovar  tha  Countar) 

Boston  Herald'Traveler 

.  45 

42 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  ... 

.  38 

38 

Dow  Jones  . 

.  114% 

112% 

Doyla,  Dana,  Barnbach 

.  27% 

27 

Gray  Advtg 

.  14  13% 

Hurletron  . 

.  8% 

8% 

Ogiivy,  Mather 

.  23 

25 

Photon  . 

.  23% 

24*/. 

Post  Corp . 

.  24 

24 

Richmond  Nawspapars 

.  28% 

28% 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi 

.  10% 

•  O'/. 

B.  C.  Forast 

.  35% 

34 

Graat  Lakas  Papar 

.  271/2 

24'/, 

MacMillan,  Bloadal  .,. 

.  34 

34 

Toronto  Star  Ltd. 
has  record  profit 

Toronto 

Toronto  Star  Ltd.  had  record 
net  profits  of  $848,000  for  the 
three  months  ended  December 
31,  compared  with  $396,000  for 
the  similar  period  in  1967. 

Gross  revenues  were  $12,730,- 
000  compared  with  $11,680,000. 

Beland  Honderich,  president 
and  publisher,  said  the  upward 
trend  in  earnings  was  largely 
due  to  increased  advertising  rev¬ 
enues. 

Results  were  “in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  comparative  perio<l 
last  year  which  showed  less  than 
average  performance,”  he  said. 

.An  added  profit  in  1968,  not 
included  in  the  net  figure,  was 
$140,000  realized  on  a  sale  of 
assets. 

Honderich  said  the  outlook  for 
advertising  linage  and  revenue 
for  the  three  months  ended 
March  31,  1969,  is  favorable. 

• 

Ill  proiiiotioii  office 

San  Dibiu) 

Barbara  Marsh,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  .VeM’/mrt  (R.  I.) 
I>aily  \eu’it,  has  lH*en  named 
promotion  manager  of  the  San 
Diego  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau. 
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Gray  separates  broadcast 
and  newspapers  interests 


Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

The  long-time  affiliation  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  the 
Twin  City  Sentinel  (Piedmont 
Publishing  Co.)  and  the  WSJS 
Stations  (Triangle  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.)  has  been  dissolved. 

Approval  of  the  transfer  of 
the  control  of  Triangle  from 
Piedmont  to  Gordon  Gray,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  as  trustee,  was 
granted  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  effec¬ 
tive  March  1. 

Although  Gray  will  continue 
to  control  both  corporations,  the 
effect  of  the  change  is  to  sever 
corporate  ties  between  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  broadcasting 
stations. 

No  other  corporate  changes  in 
either  of  the  two  organizations 
are  being  made.  Donald  J.  Chip- 
man  continues  as  president  of 
Piedmont,  Harold  Essex  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  Triangle  and  Gordon 
Gray  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  each  corporation. 

Di'sirable  piwess 

Of  the  change.  Gray  said: 

“This  reorganization  will  com¬ 
plete  the  desirable  process  of 
separating  Triangle’s  broadcast 
activities  from  Piedmont’s  pub¬ 
lishing  activities  Iwth  physically 
and  as  a  matter  of  corporate 
structure.  Each  of  the  separate 
companies  will  have  its  own 
management  and  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

“Generally  speaking,  there  is 
a  substantial  difference  between 
the  overall  missions  of  the  re¬ 
spective  companies  and  a  sep¬ 
aration  is  a  recognition  of  this 
fact.  However,  it  is  true  that  in 
some  res’iects  their  activities 
have  similar  purposes  and  we 
feel  that  in  these  areas  a 
healthv  competition  is  desira¬ 
ble.” 

WS.JS  Radio  was  originally 

PoHl-New8week  buys 
tv,  radio  stations 

Post-Newsweek  Stations,  Inc. 
(a  subsidian,-  of  the  Washington 
Post  Co.)  has  announced  the 
purchase  of  the  assets  of  the 
L.  B.  Wilson  Co.,  licensee  of 
television  station  WLBW-tv, 
Miami,  and  radio  station 
WCKY,  Cincinnati. 

The  sale,  announced  jointly  by 
Larry  H.  Israel,  chairman  of  the 
Post-Newsweek  Stations,  Inc. 
and  Charles  Topmiller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  L.  B.  Wilson  Co.,  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 


licensed  to  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  Co.  and  began  broad¬ 
casting  on  April  17,  1930.  The 
license  was  transferred  to  Pied¬ 
mont  Publishing  Co.  when  Gor¬ 
don  Gray  and  associates  pur¬ 
chased  the  newspapers  and 
broadcast  station  on  May  1, 
1937.  At  that  time  WSJS  was  a 
100-watt  local  station. 

Power  was  increased  to  250 
watts  in  May  of  1939.  In  April, 
1943,  WSJS  was  granted  a 
change  to  a  regional  status,  with 
its  present  power  of  5,000  watts. 
WSJS-FM  began  broadcasting 
on  Dec.  1,  1947. 

Triangle  Broadcasting  Corp. 
was  formed  in  1953  as  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Piedmont  Publishing 
Co.  to  operate  WSJS  Television. 
The  station  went  on  the  air 
Sept.  30,  1953. 

Licenses  of  WSJS- AM  and 
WSJS-FM  were  transferred 
from  Piedmont  to  Triangle  on 
May  1,  1967,  and  thus  Triangle 
became  the  licensee  of  all  three 
.stations. 

Gannett  shares 
on  ‘Big  Board’ 

Gannett  Co.  shares  were  listed 
for  trading  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  on  March  10. 
GCI  is  Gannett’s  ticker  symbol. 

Gannett  listed  5,321,800  shares 
of  common  stock  and  President 
Paul  Miller  Ixiught  the  first  100 
shares  to  be  traded  on  the  Ex¬ 
change  at  39*2. 

•  Miller  said  the  listing  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  “is  a  proud 
moment  for  Gannett’s  8,000  em¬ 
ployes  and  another  indication  of 
the  growth  of  our  company.” 

Gannett  .Co.  Inc.  now  em¬ 
braces  32  daily  newspapers  and 
nine  broadcasting  stations  in  six 
states:  California,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York.  Its  corporate  of¬ 
fices  are  in  Rochester,  New 
York. 

Listing  often  means  that  a 
company  receives  a  broader 
stock  ownership,  wider  national 
and  international  recognition 
and  a  lowered  cost  in  raising 
new  capital.  Gannett  went  pub¬ 
lic  on  October  24,  1967,  with  an 
offering  of  500,000  shares  traded 
in  the  over-the-counter  market 
at  ‘29. 

Gannett  rejwrteii  net  income 
up  15.9  jiercent  on  an  11.5  per 
cent  increa.so  in  revenues  in 
1968.  Consolidated  revenues 
ri'ached  $123,738,688. 
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Talese  talks  about  work 
on  New  York  Times  book 


By  Don  Maley 

Gay  Talese,  a  former  New 
York  Times  writer  whose  book, 
“The  Kingdom  and  the  Power” 
(World  Publishers),  bisects  the 
Times,  told  a  gathering  of  book 
editors  this  week  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  either  Arthur  Krock  or 
Brooks  Atkinson  would  be  as¬ 
signed  to  review  it. 

The  37-year-old  author  spoke 
March  11  at  a  National  Book 
Awards  Committee  seminar  in 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

W’hen  asked  if  the  “hierarchy” 
of  the  Times  would  look  favor¬ 
ably  upon  his  book  he  said  he 
didn’t  know.  “But  if  they  don’t 
I  don’t  think  they  will  react  in 
a  body,”  he  added.  “Re\’iewing 
can  be  rigged  and  if  the  owners 
(of  the  Times)  don’t  like  the 
l)ook  it  wouldn’t  be  so  hard  to 
place  the  book  in  the  hands  of 
a  reviewer  who’s  hostile  to  it.” 

The  Times’  Sunday  editor, 
Daniel  Schwarz,  told  E&P  they 
haven’t  as  yet  picked  a  reviewer 


for  Talese’s  Ijook,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  “haven’t  even  got  the 
book.” 

Talese  said  he  tried  “to  treat 
the  Times  as  a  human  institu¬ 
tion,”  and  found  that  “it  is  very 
human”. 

“I  left  the  Times  in  19G.V’  he 
said,  “and  signed  a  one  year  con¬ 
tract  with  Esquire  to  do  pieces 
for  them.”  He  wrote  one  about 
Clifton  Daniel,  Times  managing 
editor,  and  “realized  that  you 
couldn’t  write  about  one  individ¬ 
ual  editor”  alone,  because  “there 
are  too  many  factions  involved” 
(in  the  complete  story  of  the 
newspaper).  “Many  journalists,” 
he  said,  “miss  that  which  is  right 
in  front  of  their  eyes.  When  I 
was  out  of  the  Times  I  could 
see  the  paper  in  a  different 
light.”  During  his  three  years 
of  researching  the  book  many 
Times  .staffers  refused  to  see 
him.  “But  not  the  top  people,” 
he  said.  “.4s  a  matter  of  fact. 


FTC  will  probe  station’s 
change  to  all -news 


Washington 

The  question  of  whether  a 
Washin^on  radio  station’s  shift 
to  an  all-news  programming 
format  violates  the  antitrust 
laws  will  be  investigated  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
station  involved  is  WTOP, 
owned  by  Post-Newsweek  Sta¬ 
tions  Inc. 

According  to  Rufus  Wilson, 
chief  of  the  FTC’s  General 
Trade  and  Re.straint  Division, 
this  will  be  the  first  time  the 
Commission  has  investigated  a 
news  medium  because  of  its  pro¬ 
gramming  practices.  The  Com¬ 
mission  authorized  the  investi¬ 
gation  by  a  3-to-2  vote.  Those 
who  voted  for  it  were  Chairman 
Paul  Rand  Dixon  and  Commis¬ 
sioners  .4.  Everette  MacIntyre 
and  Mary  Gardner  Jones.  Com¬ 
missioners  Philip  Elman  and 
James  M.  Nicholson  voted 
against  it. 

The  investigation  was  ordered 
on  complaint  of  Station  WAV  A, 
Arlington,  Va.,  which  uses  a 
continuous  news  format.  The 
complaint  alleged  that  WTOP’s 
plan  would  create  an  exces.sive 
concentration  of  power  because 
of  WTOP’s  affiliation  with  other 
news  media. 


Post-News  Week  Stations, 
which  owns  WTOP  radio  AM 
and  FM  and  WTOP-TV,  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Wa.shington 
Post  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
Washington  Post  and  Netvsweek 
magazine. 

Repre.sentative  Joel  T.  Broy- 
hill,  of  Virginia,  supported 
WAVA’s  complaint.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Arlington  sta¬ 
tion  would  be  forced  into  “com¬ 
petition  with  a  conglomerate 
broadcaster  which  would  in¬ 
evitably  result  in  its  failure.” 

A  barrier  to  «»lliers? 

W’il.son  said  that  the  investi¬ 
gation  had  l)een  authorized  by 
the  Commission  at  the  request 
of  the  staff  which  he  heads.  He 
.said  there  was  “a  little  con¬ 
cern”  over  WTOP  “going  into 
this  all-news  business.” 

“We’ll  look  at  the  potential  of 
the  advent  of  WTOP  into  this 
field — is  it  going  to  be  a  barrier 
to  a  new  entrant?”  Wil.son 
asked.  “Would  a  new  .station 
want  to  try  this  field,  with 
WTOP  and  the  Post  and  News¬ 
week  and  all?” 

An  FTC  source  said  that 
there  was  some  disagreement 
among  members  of  the  Commi.s- 


the  Sulzberger  family  was  very 
cooperative,”  he  commented, 
adding,  “and  my  respect  for  the 
Times  has  since  gone  way  up.” 

Since  writing  his  “unauthor¬ 
ized”  l)ook,  Talese  said  he  still 
has  some  friends  left  in  the 
Times  city  room.  “I  didn’t  write 
it  with  a  vengeance,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “and  if  there’s  any  re¬ 
sentment  it’s  because  newsmen 
are  not  usp<l  to  being  written 
about.” 

Since  leaving  the  Times, 
Talese  has  discovered  that  he 
had  lived  a  “privileged  life”  and 
that  doors  that  were  once  opened 
by  flashing  a  press  card  are  now 
closed  to  him.  “It’s  not  easy  (to 
gather  information)  when  you 
leave,”  he  said.  “The  journalists 
at  the  New  York  Times  are  oc¬ 
cupants  of  a  kingdom.” 

Talese,  who  finds  it  “impos¬ 
sible  to  be  objective  in  journal¬ 
ism,”  dislikes  reviewing  books. 
“I  only  reviewed  one  book,”  he 
said,  “and  found  it  extremely 
difficult.  It’s  hard  to  review  a 
book,  particularly  if  it’s  on  a 
topic  you  know  something  about, 
and  to  keep  from  using  it  as  a 
news  peg  to  sound  off.  To  pass 
judgement  on  an  author’s  work 
that  took  him  three  or  four 
years  to  do  is  a  hard  way  to 
make  a  living.” 

sion  as  to  whether  it  had  the 
authority  to  make  an  antitrust 
investigation  of  a  station  on  the 
basis  of  its  programming  sched¬ 
ule. 

WTOP  liegan  operation  of  its 
radio  station  on  an  all-news  ba¬ 
sis  on  March  3.  It  is  a  50,000- 
watt  clear  channel  AM  and  FM 
.station.  WAVA  operates  on  1,- 
000  watts  AM  and  20,000  watts 
FM. 

• 

Eltra  ^ales  shares 
ill  Ludlow  Typograpli 

Eltra  Corp.,  parent  of  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Co.,  has  sold 
its  79,271-share  holding  in 
Ludlow  Typograjih  Co.  to  Lud- 
type  Inc.  Ludlow  has  303,839 
shares  outstanding. 

Ludtype  is  a  company  set  up 
by  Frederick  W.  Richmon(i, 
president  of  Walco  American 
Corp.,  a  diversified  producer  of 
machinery  and  forgings. 


Ziieker  in  Honolulu 

George  L.  Zucker  has  lieen  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  at  Honolulu  by 
Geiieral  Manager  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher.  Zucker,  35,  succee<l.s 
Harry  Moskos,  who  will  join  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune 
in  an  executive  capacity.  Zucker 
has  been  broadcast  supervisor 
for  California  at  Los  Angeles 
since  Octol>er,  19()G. 


Deaths 


Emma  Westermann  Cukiun, 
G5,  wife  of  Thomas  R.  Curran,  a 
former  United  Press  Intt  rna- 
tional  vicepresident  in  South 
America,  Europe  and  Africa; 
March  4,  in  Buenos  Aires. 

*  *  * 

George  Shane,  62,  reporter 
and  art  critic  for  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  since 
1938;  March  1. 

«  « 

Oriville  W.  Haven,  64,  sports 
editor  of  the  Anderson  (Ind.) 
Herald;  March  4. 

*  *  * 

Pierce  Munsey,  91,  editor  of 
the  Woodward  (Okla.)  Daily 
Press,  and  other  newspapers  in 
a  career  from  1917  to  1950;  Feb. 
20. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Lewis  G.  Ealy,  65,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen-Journal ;  March  3. 

«  *  * 

Peter  Harris,  59,  Chicago 
newspictures  bureau  manager  of 
United  Press  International; 
.March  6. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Norman  E.  Grantham,  63,  a 
former  Chicago  Times  photogra¬ 
pher;  March  6. 

«  ♦  « 

Ashton  H.  Wing,  62,  Florida 
newspaperman  who  created  “Be¬ 
tween  Us  Girls”  comic  strip; 
Feb.  2.0. 

♦  *  ♦ 

HoMiat  E.  Terry  Sr,  76,  re¬ 
tired  foreman  of  the  stereotype 
department  at  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and  World-News; 
March  3. 

*  «  « 

Paul  Me  Crea,  71,  former 
executive  editor  of  Nation’s 
Business  magazine;  former 
newspaperman  in  Boone,  Iowa, 
and  Washington,  D.  C.;  March 


.4lfrei)  D.  Mynders,  80,  a 
'I'ennessee  newspaperman  for  50 
years  and  editor  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times  for  16  years: 
March  5. 

*  *  * 

Harry  C,  Burk  halter,  65, 
news  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light;  March  2. 

♦  *  » 

Gene  Sherman,  Pulitzer 
Prize  (1960)  reporter  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times;  later  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  the  Times 
and  Copley  New’S  Service; 
March  5. 

• 

Donation  for  Hue 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Georgia  Straight,  hippie  news¬ 
paper,  received  about  $1000  in 
instant  donations  to  aid  payment 
of  fines  totalling  $2,100  levied 
against  the  paper  for  publishing 
a  cartoon  declared  to  lie  lewd. 
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Suffolk  Sun  promotes 
huge  mall  with  SDD 


When  two  giants  of  retailing 
— Abraham  &  Straus  and  Macy’s 
— opened  for  business  Thursday 
(March  13)  in  the  mammoth 
Smith  Haven  Mall  in  Suffolk 
County  (Long  Island),  their  ar¬ 
rival  was  heralded  by  a  multi¬ 
pronged  promotional  program  by 
the  Suffolk  Sun. 

The  100-acre  mall  with  1.4 
million  square  feet  of  enclosed, 
climate-controlled  floor  space 
and  parking  facilities  for  6,500 
cars  will  eventually  house  100 
stores.  Its  primary  trading 
zone  encompasses  approximately 
100,000  homes  with  400,000 
people.  Its  secondary  trading 
zone  extends  to  almost  double 
the  number  of  homes  and  in¬ 
dividuals  from  a  wider  radius 
which  it  hopes  to  attract  for 
special  events. 

To  meet  the  promotional  chal¬ 
lenge  of  diverting  customers  in 
both  the  primary  and  secondary 
trading  areas  from  existing 
shopping  patterns  to  the  new 
mall,  the  Sun  developed  a  com¬ 
bination  if  in-paper  advertising 
and  Saturation  Doorknob  De¬ 
livery  of  over-run  sections. 

On  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
opening,  the  Sun  ran  an  eight- 
f,-age  wrap-around  section  in  its 
weekend  Dawn  Magazine  featur¬ 
ing  the  growing  excitement  at 
the  mall  which  is  to  affect  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  wage 
earners,  taxpayers  and  shoppers 
in  Suffolk  County. 

The  eight  pages  were  over-run 
and  delivered  to  the  homes  of 
both  subscribers  and  non-sub¬ 
scribers  alike  in  the  primary 
trading  zone  in  clear  plastic  en¬ 
velopes  on  doorknobs. 

“The  plastic  bags  with  a  door¬ 
knob  hole  punched  in  them  is  a 
promotional  device  which  the 
Suffolk  Sun  has  evolved  to  add 
impact  to  a  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  program,”  said  Daniel  L. 
Lionel,  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Cowles 
newspaper.  “It  is  called  SDD, 
Saturation  Doorknob  Delivery, 
The  doorknob  delivery  costs  the 
advertiser  approximately  half 
the  cost  of  a  post  office  mailing 
and  has  greater  dramatic 
value.” 

On  Wednesday,  the  day  prior 
to  the  opening,  the  Sun  carried 
a  IG-page  all  advertising  tab 
with  a  full  color  center  spread. 
A  10(),()00-overrun  paid  for  by 
the  advertisers  and  the  N.  K. 
Winston  Corp.,  developers  of  the 
mall,  was  distributed  on  Tues¬ 
day  via  SDD  to  every  family  in 
the  mall’s  primary  trading  zone. 


The  Sun’s  county  wide  circula¬ 
tion  carried  the  section  to  the 
secondary  trading  area  as  well. 

The  Wednesday  section, 
printed  with  half  of  the  pages 
upside-down,  gave  both  Macy’s 
and  A&S  a  front-page  play,  de¬ 
pending  on  which  way  the  reader 
picked  it  up. 

“The  Sun  instituted  its  SDD 
program,”  Lionel  said,  “when 
we  discovered  that  many  of  Suf¬ 
folk’s  largest  advertisers  were 
putting  as  much  as  70%  of  their 
advertising  budgets  into  mail  to 
reach  their  customers  in  this 
million  population,  68  mile  long, 
22  mile  wide  county. 

“The  money  saved  on  postage 
is  added  to  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  to  create  far 
greater  impact  at  the  sales 
counter.  In  its  first  month  of  the 
SDD  program,  the  Sun  will  have 
delivered  almost  a  million  over¬ 
runs  including  one  for  a  major 
local  department  store  and  an¬ 
other  for  a  food  chain.  It  hopes 
to  make  its  SDD  a  regular  part 
of  the  mall  promotion  pattern.” 

•  ! 

Printiiijif  company 
and  weekly  merge 

PETFaiBOBOUGH,  Ont.  ' 

Maxwell  Printers  &  Lithogra¬ 
phers  Limited  and  the  Review  | 
Printing  Co.  Ltd.,  merged  March 
6.  The  new  firm.  Maxwell  Re-  | 
view  Ltd.,  will  build  a  new  plant 
this  summer. 

Review  Printing  Co.  Ltd.  has 
published  the  Review  Weekly 
under  the  editorship  of  C.  R. 
(Bud)  LaBranche,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

A  brother,  Peter  J,  La¬ 
Branche,  is  president  of  the  new  ' 
firm. 

Maxwell  J.  Swanston,  presi-  , 
dent  of  Maxwell  Printers  &  ' 
Lithographers  Limited,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  new  : 
company,  is  a  former  mayor  of  ‘ 
Peterborough. 

• 

Nownpapers  appoint  j 
VP  for  finance  I 

.lames  A.  Marohn  has  been 
named  vicepresident  for  finan¬ 
cial  operations  of  the  Record 
(Hackensack,  N.J.)  the  Morning 
Call  (Paterson,  N.J.)  and  the 
Sunday  Record  Call.  He  joins 
the  new.spapers  from  Ebasco  In¬ 
dustries  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
where  he  serv'ed  as  president  and  j 
director  of  its  .sub.sidiary.  Cast 
Optics  Corp.,  Hackensack,  N.J,  [ 
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ANNOUNCEMENT.S 

Appraisers — Consultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiei.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


PHIL  TURNEat  ASSOCIATES 
430  E.  Verdugo,  Suite  1 
Beautiful  Downtown  Burbank 
Calif.  91501.  (213)  846-2021 


Books 


“AIRPORT  BEAT"  —  A  Sleeper!  S3. 
Kennedy  newsman  greets  VIP’S.  Box 
386,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

fXlUNTRY  ONE-FAMILY  WEEKLY  ! 
must  expand.  Potential  big  .  .  .  and 
sooni  Wanted:  2  partners;  (1)  busi¬ 
ness-ad  manager;  (2)  shop  foreman.  | 
325,000  each  would  probably  swing  it, 
for  right  persons.  Send  25-word  state¬ 
ment  of  what  you  think  are  first  and 
second  goals  of  a  newspai>er  to  Blair 
Macy,  Windsor,  Colo. — 80550. 


START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
25  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.— 10036. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  nego¬ 
tiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  high¬ 
est  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  county.  Before  s'ou  consider  sale 
or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (AC  813)  446-0871  daytime  (AC 
813)  733-1100  nights,  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach,  Florida  33515.  No 
obligation,  of  course. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr  . 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’nON  ~ 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


Newspapers  For  Sale 
MIDWEST  DAILY 

Publication  specializes  in  legal  notices 
and  business  news.  Good  profits.  Job 
plant.  Asking  $500,000.  Write  fully  to; 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  III. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY!  Exclusive  In¬ 
diana  county-seat  weekly.  Shares  fully 
in  county  legals.  At  $90,000  priced 
well  below  gross.  $25,000  down.  Larry 
Towe  Agency.  472  Fletcher,  Winter 
Park.  Fla.— 32789. 


Clippings  Wanted 

WILL  PAY  25d  PER  CUPPING  for 
specific  subjects.  Write  Richard  H. 
Gentry,  6151  Tompkins  Dr.,  McLean, 
Va.— 22101. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast,  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  Inc..  215  Curtis  St..  Jen¬ 
nings,  La.  70546.  Ph :  1-318-824-0475. 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa, 
Ariz.— 85201  (AC  602)  964-2952 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  A  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIA’TES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


Mel  Hodell.  Dir.,  Newspaper  DIv., 
Hazen  Co.,  191  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Upland. 
Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-1595. 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'ITiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


NEGOTIATOR.S  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspni>ers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph;  (AC  206)  646-3367. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

■'SITUATIONS  WANTID” 
(Poyoble  wItS  seder  I 

4-wctlis  $1.00  per  line,  per  Ituit 

1- tmlii  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Inut 

2- wtelit  $1.20  per  line,  per  ittue 

l-weeh  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  fire  aversie  words  per  line 
3  lines  leliiieNini 
(No  ikkrtvlatlons) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Alr-siall  service  on  box  numbers  alse 
srsHable  at  Sl.OO  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answerinp 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desirinf  to  avaid  send¬ 
ing  a  resume  to  specific  newspapers 
ar  organizations  can  still  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "Classified  Department" 
along  witll  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-weeks  S1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  S1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  ....  S1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-wtek  .  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 


The  use  of  borden,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  ta  display.  The  rate  far  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line— $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSIN6  TIME 
Tnosday,  4:10  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  Mch  day 
as  they  are  received,  arc  valid  for  1-yoar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  T.  10023 
(AC  212)  Plato  2-70f0 
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A»Ol  NCEMENTS 

IS'eimpapera  For  Sale 

MIDWEST  DAILY  exclusive  county-  ^ 
seat.  One-half  interest  only  in  partner-  I 
ship,  option  on  balance.  Growinft  city  j 
of  4,.i00.  $60,000,  terms;  $12,000  down.  \ 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  £Eni>oria,  Kans, — 66S01.  j 


WESTERN  WEEKLY— only  paper  in 
county.  Genuine  cowboy  country.  Let¬ 
terpress.  $17,000  down.  J.  A.  nyder, 
News|>ar>er  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


N.  Y.  WEIEKLY-SHOPPER:  Fine 
community,  near  cities;  eood  profit; 
$100M  income:  will  sell  building,  or 
lease.  Contact  H.  W.  Palmer.  814  Sum¬ 
ner  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — 13210. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLL'SIVE  WEEKLY, 
near  colleges:  growing  area.  Needs 
vigorous  publisher.  $17,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr..  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 


FY)R  SALE  in  California — Official  labor 
union  newspaper:  apprtjximate  growth  | 
4,000  per  month.  Or  would  sell  half 
interest  to  knowledgeable  working 
partner.  Write  or  ’phone:  James  Raker,  i 
P.O.  B<ix  P.  Fontana,  Calif. — 9233a 
(914)  822-1164.  I 


U)NG  ISLAND  WEEKLIES  Excel¬ 
lent  area.  Well-established.  Printed  off-  | 
set :  own  etiuipment.  Price  l>elow  an-  , 
nual  volume.  $20,000  down.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co..  National  Press  Bldg.. 
Washington,  D.  C. — 20001. 


CALIFORNIA  COASTAL  WEEKLY.  ; 
located  in  growing  area.  Fine  climate. 
Offset.  Neesis  top  publisher.  $20,000  | 
down.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr.. 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  | 
—92806. 


METRO  WEEKLY,  midwest,  full  new 
plant.  3-unit  Web  offset,  paid-con- 
trolled  circulation.  3.7  years  old.  priced 
near  gross  of  $2.70. OW).  Terms.  Kreh-  , 
biel-B<»litho  Newspai»er  Seiwice,  B**x 
133,  Eimporia.  Kans.-  66801. 

PERETICT  LOCALE-Exclusive  weekly  ! 
in  city  ready  for  rapid  jrrf>wth.  $5(>,000  • 
down  to  man  who  wanta  the  liest.  J.  A, 
Snyder.  Newj»|>aper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. — 


ISeuTHpaperg  Wanted 


COMMUNICATIONS  CORPORATION 
interested  in  purchasins;  daily  news*  . 
papers.  Must  be  profitable  and  have  ' 
operatinfT  manairement.  Send  fullest 
details  in  confidence.  Box  347,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


^MCEKLY  OR  SEMI-WEEKLY 
$100,000  to  $500,000  Gross 
Box  3k3,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  for  sales- 
oriente'l  advertisintr  man.  Prefer  live 
California  community  amenable  to 
shopper  develf»pment.  Must  be  profit¬ 
able.  May  consider  partnership.  Full 
details,  please.  Bf»x  429,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  JSotice 


This  is  notice  that  we  are  the  holders 
of  the  cf>pyriKht  of  DEiSIDE'KATA. 
w’hich  starts  placidly  amid  the 

noise  and  haste.  .  .  .**  Any  i»er8f>n. 
company,  or  fortran ization  usinjr  DE¬ 
SIDERATA  without  the  lej?end  *'Ri^ 
printed  by  iiermission  Crescendo  Pub¬ 
lishers.  Boston'*  will  l>e  liable  to  prf>- 
secution.  Crescendo  Publishers.  4H-.V> 
Meirrme  St.,  B<»ston,  Mass. — 02110. 


Publicationa  For  Sale 

WESTERN-BA.SED  buxinexx  publica¬ 
tion.  well-cMai>lixhcd,  profitable  dom¬ 
inant  in  field,  (’rice;  $ 2. 70. 000  ;  $.7.7.- 
000  down.  .1.  A.  Snyfler,  Newaimiier 
Bkr..  22-34  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim, 
Calif.— 92306. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 


BEST  EDITORIAL  SYNDICATED 
"package”  in  America!  Readable,  pro¬ 
vocative  circulation-building  weekly 
columns  by  Tom  Anderson.  Dr.  Bob 
Jones  (religion).  Bill  Kennedy  (W’aah- 
ington),  Marilyn  Manion,  D.  R.  Segal 
and  Carolyn  Anderson  (recipes),  and 
cartoons.  In  addition,  "Be.at  of  the 
W'eek”  editorials  select^  from  over  250 
publications  weekly.  Offset  and  letter- 
press.  Under  2,500  circulation — $2.00 
per  week;  2,500-10,000 — $3.00  per  week  : 
over  10.000 — $5.00  per  week.  Four-week 
free  trial. 

AMERICAN  WAY  FEATURES 
P.O.  Box  6429 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37212 


Netespaper—Job  Printing 

LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  Goes  Onnmunity  Offset  Press  at  The 
Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Ill  Morristown 
Road,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. — 07924.  Also 
complete  composition  facilities  avail¬ 
able.  Call  Mr.  Parker  (201)  766-3900. 
or  Mr.  .SchulU  (201)  766-3060. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOV  ING— REP  AI RI  N(3— TRUCKING 
Expert  ^rvice — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SI  PPLIES  j 

Composing  Room 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  $9,000.00  on  JusUp*  j 
Computer  used  only  ten  months.  Reason 
for  selling:  Shifts  to  cold-type.  In¬ 
cluded  is  one  set  spare  parts,  tsro  ; 
readers,  two  BRPE  Punchers,  Aut(^ 
matie  Hyphenation  Module.  Wire  Serv¬ 
ice  Conversion  Module,  8  Width  plugs 
for  various  faces. 

TWO  FAIRCMILD  PERFORATORS  ; 
practically  new.  One  multiface  with 
eight  grids.  The  other  for  use  with 

computer.  _ 

SAVE  $10,000  ON  AN  ELEKTRON 
used  but  ten  months.  Machine  has  two 
magazines,  TTS  Unit,  Shaffstall  Mat 
Detector,  Four  Molds,  Electric  Hydra- 
quadder,  Thermex  Disc  and  Water  Re-  ' 
circulator. 

FOR  SALE;  Used  Elrod,  Ludlow  and  i 
31  Linotype.  All  used  daily  in  our  shop. 
Contact:  Orville  Campbell  | 

COLONIAL  PRESS,  INC. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C.— 27614 
(919)  967-7045 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows  ' 

PRINTCRAFT  REa>RBaENTATIVES  ' 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y,,  N.Y,  10007  ' 

f'iVifLiBLE'iiow  VI 

J  3-year-old  Electron,  2  maga-  {  j 
I  zines,  S#71000  with  4  mold  i  ; 
■  disk,  Shaffstall  detector,  Star  j 
j  autosetter.  i 

I  Universal  Printing  Equip.  Co.  I 

I  Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071  I 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or  for 
sale:  easy  terms.  NAPSOO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  25  W.  45  St.,  N,Y.C. 


LINOFILM  KEI’BOARD  with  Linomix, 
502  (30  width  cards  included), 
practically  new,  6  months  usage. 
Contact  Richard  Southworih,  The  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.— 01201. 
Ph;  (413»  447-7311. 


ELEKTRON  —  S#71977  —  equippecl 
with  two  .nagazines,  blower,  TOU  7^1. 
electric  pot,  and  mat  det^tor.  Used 
two  years  liefore  going  offset.  W.  Va. 
Newspaper  Pub.  Co.,  c/o  (Tharles  Buch¬ 
anan,  Greer  Bldg.,  Morgantown,  West 
Va.— 26505. 


MACHINERY  &  .SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

MODEL  32  UNOTYPE,  elec,  pot,  new 
quadder,  saw,  eight  mags,  8-pt  through 
24-point  type :  61000  series.  On  weekly 
paper.  A  steal  @  $5600.  Call  Flemings- 
burg,  Ky.,  606  845-4411. 

MATTING  85-100  UNE  halftones?  You 
can  with  jm. Duralumin  Base.  Ask  Jack 
Moore,  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio— 44256. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE.  S  *33676.  Num- 
lier  or  new  parts  on  machine,  includes 
Margot  feeder  and  two  magazines.  $600 
on  floor.  A.  V.  Lund,  Dixon  Telegraph, 
Dixon,  III. — 61021. 


Engraving  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  Scan-A-Graver,  65-screen, 
excellent  condition — $1,000  or  best  of¬ 
fer  "as  is,  where  is.”  Roliert  Cabot. 
SuburKna  Press,  43  Main  St.,  Natick. 
Mass. — 01760. 


Material  For  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  26  W.  45  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036.  j 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

Even  UN reasonable  Offers 
May  Be  Accepted  Before  March  22! 

We  must  more.  This  extra 
clean  equifment  must  be  sold 
14  Lino  w/TTS,  5  Uno,  Goss  flatbed 
web  press,  25  x  37  Kelly  3-latest  on 
market.  10  x  15  and  8  x  12  platens, 
MGD22  (bleed),  10  x  14  Davidson.  Uno 
mats-type-cabi  nets.  12  x  18  Photo- 
Lathe.  660F  Varityper.  Kenro  18,  Jus- 
towriters,  26  x  38  Baum  folder,  36  x  46 
Mentges  folder,  36"  N-D  pert,  Portland 
punch,  Binks  spray  w/compressor,  14 
X  20  mat  equip,  5  and  6-column  casters,  i 
router,  broach,  slug  cutters,  pat.  base,  j 
6  and  3  HP  motors  miscellaneous.  Many 
items  in,  near-new  condition.  Don’t 
miss  outi  Inspect  this  fine  equipment  | 
and  make  an  offer  NOW  I  j 

C.  Bell  (PH:  3131)  Stronghurst,  III.  . 

FOR  SALE — All  In  Good  Condition  ; 
2-Premier  Rotary  Shavers,  late  model.  ' 
2-Mat  Rollers,  Duplex  and  Goss.  2-  j 
Lake  Erie  800  ton  Directomata,  electric 
heated,  double  sided,  push  button  type. 
8-Sta-Hi  Master  Formers.  1 -Ham¬ 
mond  EZ  Kaster  8  column.  1-Hamil-  i 
ton  Page  Storage  Cabinet  (new).  1- 
Tail  Cutter  and  Shaver  combination  I 
22%  cutoff.  1  Hoe  vacuum  back  hand  I 
easting  box  22%.  1  Tubular  vacuum  | 
hack  casting  box.  2 — Stereotype  saw 
and  trimmer  combinations.  2-Pony  Au-  I 
toplates  vacuum  back,  water-cooled 
arch,  22%  cutoff.  Must  liquidate.  | 
Please  write  or  call:  Graphic  Equip-  ' 
ment  Sales,  Inc.,  11426  Penrose  Street, 
Sun  Valley,  Calif.  91362.  Tel.  AC  (213) 
876-2872. 


USED  PHOTO-LATHE,  in  mint  condi¬ 
tion,  will  sacrifice  for  $500.  Call  Flem-  I 
ingsburg,  Ky.,  606  845-4411. _ 

ADDRE.SSOGRAPH  SPEED-A-MAT 
machine  with  envelope  feoler,  large  ^ 
capacity  i>late  cabinet.  Three  years  old,  | 
A-1  comlition.  Cost  new  more  than 
$4,000.  Sale  price  $2, .700.  Mixlel  K  El- 
ro<l  with  7  molds,  2  to  18.|>t.,  Nolan 
r.ruter,  Micromatic  Rotary  shaver.  Nil- 
Arc  idate  burner.  40"  by  60".  beat  of- 
fed.  'The  Cullman  Times,  Cullman,  Ala. 

-350.75.  j 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIED 

Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  COLORMA'nC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
lockup— heavy  duty  8/2  folder — AC  unit 
tyiie  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Avaiiable 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 
Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

AVAILABLE  NOW! 

4-Unit  Fairchild  Color  King 
with  heavy  duty  Jaw  Folder 
tWlVERAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Lyndhurst,  NJ— 07071 
(AC  201)  438-3744 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS  #  CO- .44, 
new  here  in  1956.  Perfect  condition, 
simple  to  remove.  Offset  conversion 
makes  available  at  $5,600,  or  a  reason¬ 
able  offer.  Financing  to  responsible 
parties.  Karl  S.  Nash.  Acorn  Press. 
Inc.,  Ridgefield,  Conn. — 06098,  (AC 
203  )  438-6545. 

8-PAGE  GOSS  COMET,  new  rollers, 
blankets,  in  excellent  shape.  On  weekly 
paper.  Can  be  seen  running.  Call 
Flemingsburg,  Ky.,  606  845-4411, 

FOR  SALE 
Tremendous  Savings 
2  Like-new  Hoe  Colormatic  Units 
21  Vi'  Cutoff 

Each  equipped  with  color  hump  and 
floor  mounted  paper  roll  stand.  Com¬ 
pression  lockup:  90°  stagger. 

Available  Summer  1969 
Call  or  •u’rite: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
1720  Oierry  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  61103 
A.C.  816  221-9060 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21)^  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders;  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders:  C-H 
(Conveyors:  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
&  Turntables. 

Located:  N.Y.  Post 
Available:  Mid  1969 

Priced:  Most  attractively. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Stereotype  Equipment 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style— 

TEHi’LON  SCREENS— 22%*— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOITATES 
60  E.  42nd  L.  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

.3-TON  NOLAN  gas  furnace,  8  yesirs 
old.  Pump,  sidespout  for  8  cavity 
water-cooled  pig  mold — $1,.700,  Thin- 
tyi>e  saw  for  hot  metal  paste-up — $975. 
Bryan  (Ohio)  Times.  (419)  6-36-1111. 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23-9/16" — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy 

17>/i"  X  2314"  HARRIS  LTV  offset 
press.  State  condition  and  price  E’.O.B. 
your  plant.  Write:  Box  444,  Rochester, 
Minn. —  5.7901 . 


HELP  WANTED 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tai>es  at  our 
same  iirices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3666 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

16-PAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
stereo  equipment.  Good  care — minimum 
use  running  8,000  daily.  Plain  Dealer, 
Waliash,  Ind.  46992.  (219)  563-2131. 


Academic 

ADVERTISING-PR  PROFESSOR  with 
or  near  terminal  degree;  radio  or  pho¬ 
tography  experience  helpful,  but  not 
essential.  Box  392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  EHHTOR  to  plan, 
write,  edit,  arrange  for  artwork-photos 
and  oversee  prmluction  of  all  Wisconsin 
State  University-Whitewater  publiia- 
tlons.  Master’s  degree  plus  exi>erieni< 
requireil.  .Salary  deiiendent  on  academic 
preparation  and  exfierience.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Apply  Director  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Services,  121  N.  Case  St.,  W  s- 
consin  State  University.  Whitewater. 
Wise.— 73190. 
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Career  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Academic 


POSITION  OPEN,  University  of  Wy- 
ooing  J-Department;  assistant  pro- 
(«ssar.  Sept,  1969;  salary  competitive, 
depend  ng  on  background.  Master's  de¬ 
gree,  'eaching  and  newsimper  experi¬ 
ence  r^Hiuired.  Write:  E.  H.  Linford, 
tax  S904,  University  Station,  Laramie, 
'7yo.-  82070. 


Adminisiratire 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
A  real  aggressive  newspai>er  salesman, 
experienced  in  local  retail  and  national 
iiewti>'Lper  sales.  Must  be  creative 
thinker  and  able  to  sell  at  top  level. 

The  iv>sition  is  for  an  executive  type 
representative  who  is  ambitious  and 
able  to  service  current  accounts  and  de¬ 
velop  new  ones.  This  is  of  challenge 
and  opportunity  with  tremendous  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  future.  Experience  with 
automotive  companies  and  agencies  in 
Detroit  would  be  very  helpful. 

Travel  is  involved  and  you  must  re- 
aide  in  Peoria.  We  were  established  in  j 
1944  and  have  had  constant  rapid  ' 
growth.  This  is  a  real  position  for  the 
aggressive  man.  Send  complete  resumd. 
All  replies  confidential. 

MULTI-AD  SERVICES  INC.,  Box  806 
Peoria,  Illinois — 61604 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  28,000  daily 
in  Zone  1.  Knowledge  of  circulation, 
advertising  and  administration.  Experi- 
ince  with  weekly  operation  desirable. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resumd  and  references  to  Box  405,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGER-INVESTOR  North  Jersey 
weeklies.  Combine  advertising,  admin¬ 
istrative.  journalistic  background.  Live 
locally.  Write  Box  470,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MAN.  OR  COUPLE,  take  full  charge 
of  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper.  Must  j 
hamlle  editorial,  advertising,  circula-  | 
tion  Salary  plus  profit-sharing.  Ab¬ 
sentee  owner.  Excellent  oi>portunity. 
Box  430,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  READY  TO  MANAGE 
a  weekly  newspaper  that  farms  out  its 
printing,  we’re  ready  to  talk  to  you. 
Group  operation  ;  nice  community ;  all 
the  responsibility  you  ran  handle.  Con¬ 
tact  C.  H.  Grose.  49  Front  St.,  Ralls- 
ton  Spa.  N.  Y.— 12020. 


Circulation 


80,000  CLASS  AM  A  PM  newspaper 
in  Zone  2  seeks  a  promotion-minded 
district  supervisor.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  carrier  independent  contractor 
organization,  effectively  lead  men  to 
nitimate  goais  of  increased  production, 
•lend  resumd  and  salary  requirement. 
Box  348,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

experienced  supervisor  for 
large  p.m.  and  Sunday  Home  Delivered 
newspaper  in  Zone  2.  Must  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  taking  over  larger  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  near  future.  Good  starting 
salary,  car  allowance,  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment  and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  362, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULA’HON  SPEaALIST  to  serve 
ai  full-time  consultant  to  rapidly-ex¬ 
panding  group  of  daily  newspapers — 
5.000  to  24.000  range.  Must  he  especial¬ 
ly  strong  on  expense  control,  promo¬ 
tions.  contests.  Extensive  travel.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  salary.  Box  356.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Home  delivery  supervlsor 

Way  morning.  Chart  Area  2.  neols  a 
“ake-charge"  man  who  can  work  with 
branch  managers  and  carrier  crews. 
This  can  lie  a  rapid  stepping-stone  up¬ 
wards  for  the  right  r>erBon.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resumd  and  salary  retpiirements 
to  Box  424,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CM  for  iarge  p.m.  and 
Sunday.  Must  be  top  man  in  Home 
Delivery.  Send  full  details,  salary  re- 
Ouirements  and  availability.  Box  423, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


PUBLISHER  of  leading  nation-wide 
weekly  feature  publications  requires 
three  area  circulation  reps  for  E&P 
Zones  3,  4  &  9.  Applicants  must  be 
free  to  travel  and  be  well  connected 
with  magazine-newspaper  distributors 
in  respective  areas.  All  expenses  paid. 
Liberal  salary  and  benefits.  Please  out¬ 
line  experience  and  reeumd  to  Globe 
Newspaper  Group,  Circulation  Dept., 
141  Bates  Rd.,  Montreal  256,  Canada.  i 


AREA  MANAGER  —  Take  complete 
:  charge  morning  delivery  in  East.  Oi>- 
portunity  and  excellent  advancement. 
Full  details  including  salary  require-  , 

I  ments  first  letter,  please.  Box  422,  Ed-  ■ 

I  itor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needeci  for 
rapidly-growing  semi-weekly  with  plans 
I  to  go  daily.  Located  in  suburbs  of 
j  metropolitan  area  in  Zone  2.  Would  be 
I  responsible  for  700  carrier  boys.  Seek-  | 
ing  promotion-minded  individual.  Please  | 
individual.  Please  include  complete 
resume  in  first  reply.  Write  Box  465,  : 
Eklitor  A  Publisher, 

CIRCULATOR 

HOME  DELIVERY  SPECIALIST 

Not  Just  A  Chief  But  With 
Indian  Know-how  and  Execution 

This  is  not  just  a  routine  open¬ 
ing  on  a  M-E-S  metropolitan 
I  daily  in  the  northeastern  area. 

I  It  is  a  new  job  and  will  take  j 
i  someone  who  not  only  can  adapt 
!  to  expected  changes  in  our  mode 
!  of  operation  but  who  can  and 
will  make  moves  and  use  fresh  i 
approaches  in  techniques,  per-  ! 
sonnel  and  other  needs  to  build  i 
a  better  sales  and  service 
minded  .operation.  While  we  do 
expect  operational  changes  in 
the  future  we  cannot  predict 
the  extent  or  even  the  nature  of 
some  of  them  now. 

You  should  lie  an  imaginative  i 
and  resourceful  type  with 
plenty  of  stamina  and  determi-  | 
nation.  We  would  appreciate  a 
thorough  rundown  of  your  per- 
.sonal  and  work  hi.story,  includ¬ 
ing  past  earnings,  in  your  reply 
to  Box  456,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  33,000  PLUS  A.M.  NEWSPAPER  in 
SoutheaMern  N.C.  ha*  excellent  gn>wth 
'  opiiortunity  in  a  military  community 
[  for  a  District  Manager.  Goo»l  starting 
salary,  exiiense  allowance  and  many 
benefits.  Send  details  in  first  letter.  Re¬ 
ply  to  Box  466,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I.laititified  Adrertining  j 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  wnnte<l  for  ! 
fast-growing,  16,000  circulation,  daily,  I 
in  state  university  city.  Excellent  ' 
working  conditions,  newly  expanded  ■ 
plant,  complete  saturation  of  trade 
area,  full  fringe  benefits  and  top  sal-  i 
ary.  Write  Dolph  C.  Simons,  Jr.,  Pub.,  , 
Journal-World,  Ijiwrence,  Kans,  —  ; 
66044,  giving  experience  and  references. 
All  inquiries  held  in  confidence. 


nixplay  Adrertining 

DISPLAY  AD  SALEIS  position  open 
immediate  with  Corvallis  Gazette- 
Times.  Corvallis,  Orego.  Elxiterienre 
necessary.  Starting  salary  based  on  ex- 
I  iierience;  commission  and  bonus  plan. 
Benefits  include  working  on  outstand¬ 
ing  daily,  living  In  university  com¬ 
munity.  excellent  medical  plan  and  re¬ 
tirement  program.  Send  resume  to  A. 
R.  Peters,  Advertising  Manager,  or 
Ph:  (503)  763-7304 
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Display  Advertising 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  South¬ 
ern  N.  J.  weekly.  Write  giving  aalar> 
required,  experience  and  references. 
Box  245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  GIANTS 
may  start  as  fledgling  newspsper  sd 
salesmen.  We  invite  your  inquiry 
whether  your  genius  is  still  in  the 
embryo  stage  or  well  developed  through 
years  of  successful  experience.  Prize¬ 
winning  Ohio  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
paper — 17-18.000  ABC  Combination  with 
Shopper — provides  advertisers  with  30.- 
000  distribution.  Perhaps  we  can  offer 
a  newspaper  advertising  ixMition  and 
salary  to  fit  your  superior  abilities. 
Write;  Roy  Burton,  Kettering-Oak  wood 
TIMES.  1544  W.  Dorothy  Lane.  KeU 
tering,  Ohio — 45409. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Aggressive,  experienced  man¬ 
ager  needed  to  direct  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  Champaign-Urbana 
(Illinois)  Courier  —  a  32,000 
p.m.  daily  and  Sunday.  Sup¬ 
ervise  13-man  full-time  sales 
staff  in  competitive  newspaper 
city. 

Job  requires  strong  salesman 
with  ability  to  motivate  others. 
Degree  preferred. 
Champaign-Urbana  is  a  rapid¬ 
ly-growing  Big-10  university 
city.  Courier  is  one  of  six 
Lindsay-Schaub  dailies  in  Illin¬ 
ois.  Send  resumi,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to;  J.  E.  Spangler, 
L-S  Personnel  Mgr..  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur.  111.— 62525. 


SALESMAN  for  over  9,000  daily  in 
fast-growing  Georgia  city.  Good  ac¬ 
count  list.  Salary  plus  incentives  and 
fringes.  Pine  future.  Write  Syd  Fishel, 
Advertising  Dir.,  The  Daily  Tifton 
Gazette,  Box  708,  Tifton,  Ga. — 31794. 


THH  WASHINGTON  PO.ST 
Opportunities  abound  on  this  newspaper 
for  a  salesman  with  two  or  three 
years'  experience  who  wants  to  go  to 
the  top. 

Must  have  an  outstanding  sales  record 
and  preferably  a  college  degree.  Best 
opportunity  in  country  for  qualified 
man — generous  salary  plus  excellent 
profit-sharing  plan  and  other  benefits. 
Send  complete  resum^  to  Personnel 
Director.  15)5  L  Street,  N.  W.  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. — 20005. 


Display  Advertising 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Retail 
Salesman  with  solid  background  in  dis¬ 
play  ads'ertising  ...  an  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  advertising  man 
to  become  associated  with  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  most  respected  large  volume  news¬ 
papers  locat^  in  a  dynamic,  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Above-average  salary 
with  commissions,  bonus  and  fringe 
benefits — plus  an  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  IVrite  giving  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  educational  background,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requirements  in 
first  reply  to:  Frank  L.  Tovey,  Retail 
Advertising  Manager,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  Houston,  Texas  77002. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALES 
DISPLAY  AND  CLASSIFIED 
Southern  Connecticut.  Ideal  conditions. 
Top  salary  -t-  bonus  and  incentives. 
'Thorough  knowledge  of  copy  and  lay- 
'  out.  G<^.  hard-hitting  salesmen  should 
i  easily  top  N.Y.C.  salaries.  Box  419, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  .... 

!  NEWSPAPER  IN  N.Y.C.  SUBURBS 
seeks  ad  manager  who  is  creative 
thinker  capable  of  implementing  ideas 
into  tangible  results  against  strong 
;  competition,  deserving  of  good  salary- 
i  bonus  arrangement.  He  must  take 
I  charge  of  all  ad  departments ;  think-out 
‘  and  organize  promotions:  develop  ex- 
I  isting  accounts  into  bigger  ones;  and 
I  assume  major  role  in  management  with 
publisher.  Write  completely,  giving 
background  and  performance,  to  Box 
.399.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  large, 
fast-growing  offset  weekly.  Must  be 
'  aggressive  and  creative.  Good  salary 
and  benefits.  Immediate  oi>ening.  Send 
resume  to  James  Barrows,  Interpreter 
Pub.  Co.,  1.54  Louis  Street,  N.  W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— 49502. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail 
an<l  classified,  for  daily  new8pa)>er  in 
EAP  Zones  5,  7.  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W.  Monroe. 
Chicago.  III.  6060.3. 

ADVERTISING  REPRESEN’TATIVE 
for  18,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  1. 
Applicant  .should  have  selling,  layout 
and  co|)y  writing  experience.  'This  could 
lie  a  iiermanant  iKisition  with  a  promis¬ 
ing  future  for  the  right  man.  Our  staff 
is  on  a  five-day-week  with  salary  and 
incentives.  Many  fringe  lienefits.  To 
arrange  an  interview  write,  stating 
exiierience  and  salary  re<iuirements,  to 
Box  38'2,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
It  you  can  accept  a  real  challenge, 
desire  a  commensurate  income,  we  are 
interested  in  you.  If  you  feel  it's  im¬ 
portant  to  you  and  your  family  to 
settle  in  a  growing  community  within 
easy  distance  of  hunting,  fishing  and 
skiing,  you  should  be  interested  in 
furthering  your  career  with  our  100,000 
circulation  morning  daily  in  Central 
New  York. 

Write  Box  448,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 
giving  complete  background  of  your 
experience. 


DESKMEN  WANTED 


Business  news  wire  service  (N.Y.C.)  ! 
has  openings  for  two  top-notch  copy 
editors  cai>able  of  handling  'phone-  | 
stories  accurately  and  speedily.  Outline  ' 
experience.  Excellent  salary.  Box  330,  j 
Editor  A  Publisher.  ! 


FITLLY  EXPERIENCBD  advertising 
salesman  for  Ohio’s  most  progressive 
seven-day  newspaper.  Must  be  strong 
on  sales,  creativity  and  layout  ability. 
Excellent  working  conditions  in  a  mod¬ 
em,  air-conditioned  plant.  Incentive 
program;  hospitalization;  sick  pay; 
group  life  insurance;  excellent  com¬ 
pany  paid  pension  program ;  relocation 
allowance.  If  you  are  interesteci  in  a 
permanent  association,  we  will  ar¬ 
range  a  personal  interview.  Salary 
open.  Call  or  write  G.  R.  Poynter.  Di¬ 
rector  Retail  Advertising.  News  Jour¬ 
nal,  Box  25.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  44901, 


la^ERGETIC  NHWSWRITER  to  fill 
news  editor’s  job  vsicated  through 
Armed  Service  call.  You’d  be  on  your 
own  to  provide  news  for  sparkling 
weekly  in  8,000  suburban  town  in 
Missouri’s  fastest-growing  area.  Salary 
open;  fringes.  Write  all,  with  clips, 
to  James  Gierke,  O’Fallon  Community 
News.  O’Fallon.  Mo. — 63366. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  newspaper 
group  needs  aggressive  Ad  Manager 
for  its  Bay  Area  weekly  papers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  advancement 
with  fast-growing  organization  for  man 
with  ability,  fiend  resume  to  Gary 
Fernau,  TTie  Sun.  P.O.  Box  590,  Laf¬ 
ayette.  Calif.-  -94549. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


I  City. 


■  State- 


-Zip  Code¬ 


cs  Classification. 


1  Copy. 


IN  A  RUT?  WANT  A  CHALLENGE? 
Key  writing  spot  on  a  top  Southeastern 
Penna.  afternoon  daily  of  60,000  plus. 
We  only  want  an  experienced  “news¬ 
man"  who  can  gather  the  facta  and 
write  in-depth.  Excellent  community  to 
live  and  raise  a  family — all  recreation 
facilities  available.  Outstanding  op¬ 
portunity  and  challenge  for  the  per¬ 
son  having  the  stringent  qualities  we 
seek.  Moving  expenses  paid.  Write  in 
full  confidence  t^ay.  Box  345,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  —  On  13,700  Ne  v  Enf. 
land  daily.  Heart  of  skiing  c  mntry. 
Two  colleges  in  area.  Many  rultuni 
opportunities.  Seeking  aggressive,  im¬ 
aginative  man  strong  on  meanin^ul 
coverage  of  local  and  area  news.  News¬ 
paper  occupying  new  offset  plant  this 
summer  and  experience  on  pasteup 
paper  would  be  valuable.  Good  pay,  un¬ 
usual  benefits,  congenial  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Write  J.  A.  Hardman,  Jr., 
Editor,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Tran- 
script. 


CITY  EDITOR — If  you  are  a  knowl-  ' 
I  edgeable  and  aggressive  newsman  with 
^  several  years  experience  you  may  be 
the  person  we’re  looking  for  to  take 
over  our  city  desk.  Our  present  city 
^  editor  is  being  promoted  as  part  of  a 
,  staff  expansion  and  reorganization.  We 
are  a  small  daily  in  a  million-plus  East 
y  Coast  metropolitan  area  and  we  com- 
|)ete  successfully  with  some  of  the  best  ' 
metropolitan  papers  in  the  nation  by 
giving  better,  more  in-depth  local  cover-  I 
age.  The  job  is  an  overnight  shift ; 
its  responsibilities  include  supervising 
r  staff  reporters  and  stringers,  copy  edit- 
r  ing  including  wire.  Page  One  and  split 
page  layout,  supervising  in  composing 
t  room,  active  participation  in  planning 
1  news  coverage.  The  pay  is  37800.  It  will 
r  be  filled  by  the  end  of  April.  Send  full 
-  details  in  first  letter.  Box  380,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


THINK  SMALL!  The  future  is  in  small 
cities,  and  ours  is  6,000.  Our  weekly 
needs  a  rei>orter,  and  someone  wants 
this  job.  Write;  Times,  Williard, 
Ohio  44890. 


OPPORTUNITIES  UNLIMITED 
The  Lee  Newspapers,  with  17  dailies  in 
the  Midwest  and  Montana,  are  in  need 
of  the  following ; 

Wire  BMitor,  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
Globe  Gazette. 

General  Assignment  Reporter — 
night  side,  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  City  Hall  and  Court 
House,  Davenport.  Iowa, 
Times-Democrat. 

State  Editor  and  General  Re¬ 
porter,  Muscatine,  Iowa  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Other  opportunities  available 
in  advertising  and  circulation. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  sign  on  with 
one  of  the  nation’s  top  groups  with 
starting  salaries  competitive  with  other 
media  and  an  excellent  fringe  benefit 
program. 

Send  complete  resume,  in  confidence, 
to  John  Dewey.  Director  of  Personnel. 
Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated,  130  East 
Second  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa  52801. 


NEWS  REPORTER  —  We  need  i 
good  beginning  reporter  who  wants  to 
learn  the  ropes  on  an  interesting  small- 
city  newsbeat.  Good  starting  salary. 
Call  or  write:  Jack  Brown,  Reflector, 
Norwalk.  Ohio — 44857.  (AC  419)  662- 
4241. 


YOUNG  general  assignment  reimrter 
for  N.  J.  morning  daily.  References, 
salary  needs;  at  least  6  month’s  ex¬ 
perience  needed;  training  available. 
Box  354.  Editor  A  Publisher, 


WANTED 
NEWSMAN 
We  need  an  aggressive  newsman 
who  can  handle  hard  news 
for  top-flight  daily 
We  seek  a  i>ersonable  man 
able  to  write  crisp,  interest¬ 
ing  stories,  and  handle  a  camera. 
Send  clips  and  background 
to: 

Jack  W.  Seebeck,  City  Editor 
THE  CROWLEY  POST  HERALD 
Crowley,  La.  70526 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  and  desk 
man  for  challenging  editorial  position 
on  morning  daily — 20,000  circ.  Com¬ 
bination  desk  and  special  reporting, 
fiend  resumd — Managing  Editor.  The 
Morning'  Record.  Meriden,  Conn,  — 
06450. 


1  I  JUNE  REPORTER  OPENING  Ken¬ 


tucky  daily  p.m.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  modem  surroundings  on  young 
staff.  June  graduate  acceptable,  Sul^ 
mit  record  with  clips.  Box  368,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REWRIIDMAN,  fast  accurate,  for  a 
metropolitan  morning  daily.  References, 
salary  desired.  Box  373,  ^itor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


EXCELLEINCE  comes  in  all  sises.  At 
41,000,  we  can  show  the  giants  a  thing 
or  two  about  modem  newspapering. 
We’rs  constantly  improving  and  to  keep 
momentum  we  want  to  hear  from  some 
reporters,  copy  editors  and  photogra¬ 
phers  who  are  bursting  with  ideas  and 
ambition.  We’re  a  seven-day  PM  In  a 
fine  living  area  in  the  urban  belt  be¬ 
tween  Detroit  and  Chicago.  Send  your 
resum4.  your  desires,  work  samples  to 
Bruce  H.  McIntyre,  Managing  Editor, 
Enquirer  and  News,  Battle  Creek. 
Michigan  49016. 


a  To  Run; 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


SMail  to: 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


•50  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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REPORTER  for  police,  courts,  general 
assignment  on  32,000  p.m.  daily  in 
scenic,  outdoor  sports  area  of  South 
Dakota’s  Black  Hills.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Chance  for 
advancement.  .Send  details  to  Associate 
Editor,  Rapid  City  Journal,  Box  471, 
Rapid  City,  S.  D.— 57701. 
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EDITOR 

j  Are  you  capable  of  taking  complete 
charge  of  an  editorial  department, 
training  and  leading  a  staff,  determin¬ 
ing  editorial  policy,  and  producing  a 
quality  product  that  will  serve  its  com¬ 
munity?  Publisher  of  25,000  circula¬ 
tion,  Area  6,  non-competitive  daily  needt 
man  with  complete  integrity  who  de¬ 
mands  and  delivers  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  newspaper  excellence.  Com- 
i  niunity  is  finest  with  excellent  livint 
conditions.  Plant  is  new  with  un¬ 
equaled  building  and  mechanical  facil- 
'  ities.  All  replies  given  careful  consider¬ 
ation  and  complete  confidence.  Box  409, 
I  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  CREATIVE  WRITER  for  new  position 
in  PR  department  of  young,  aggressive 
I  midwest  company.  J-grad  or  English 
major  with  some  experience  prMer- 
I  red.  Write  full  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quired,  to:  P.O.  Box  137,  Springfield, 
;  Illinois — 62705. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  or  courthouse 
reporter  for  12,000  afternoon  daily  in 
Zone  5,  30-mlIes  from  Lake  Erie  vaca- 
tionland ;  college  community  with  ex¬ 
cellent  schools;  moderate  living  costs. 
Position  now  open  I  Good  salary,  fringe 
benefits.  Write  Box  426,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  for  pressure,  fast-moving 
nneral  writing  and  special  Wall  Street 
Journal-type  of  writing  assignments. 
J-School  graduate  preferred,  but  not 
requisite  if  experienced.  Salary  de¬ 
pendent  upon  ability.  Fringe  benefits. 
Apply  through:  Bill  Kreifel,  City  Ed¬ 
itor,  The  Lincoln  Journal,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.— 68601. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
A  progressive,  growing  26,000  cire. 
morning  daily  in  Zone  6  seeks  an  alert, 
sound  editor  with  administrative  abil¬ 
ity  and  resourcefulness  for  top  newa 
position.  Will  be  iralicy-making  post, 
including  responsibility  for  ^itorial 
page.  SMk  politically  conservative  in¬ 
dividual.  Ideal  opportunity  for  com¬ 
munity-minded  editor  to  exert  in¬ 
fluence  and  responsibility.  Box  410,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher, 


B®ITOR  for  33-M  semi-weekly  mil¬ 
itary-oriented  newspaper,  J-grad  with 
military  experience  preferred.  310.000 
to  begin  -f-  benefits.  Zone  2.  Send 
resumd  to  Box  416,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER.  You  might  teg 
us  as  liberal  Republican.  How  we  peg 
you  isn’t  as  important  as  your  ability 
to  write  a  tight,  punchy  editorial  which 
makes  a  point.  Great  latitude  of  ex¬ 
pression  but  no  musing  and  me-tooing. 
Age  and  specific  experience  less  im¬ 
portant  than  forthrightness,  a  feel  for 
the  issues  of  our  time,  at  a  set  of  con¬ 
victions.  Box  404,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  JOB 
open  for  reporter  with  at  least  two 
years’  experience.  State  references,  sal¬ 
ary.  P.  Gilman  Spencer,  The  Tren'on- 
ian,  Trenton,  N.  J.— 08602. 


NEW  YORK  EDITOR  —  Tired  of  the 
daily  rat  race?  Monthly  business  n:ag- 
azine,  well-established,  well-respected, 
looking  for  reporter/editor,  able  to  op¬ 
erate  on  his  own,  to  cover  activity  la 
exciting  field.  Young,  aggress'va 
curious.  Box  395,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  ANTED 
Editorial 

URBAN  AFFAIRS 
Top  urban  affairs  bureau  head  of  bureau 
of  3  I  arsons  involving  government  and 
non-g"vernment  coverage  on  Midwest 
espitai  city  daily — p.m.  46,000 ;  Sun¬ 
day  60,000.  Opening  for  government- 
■ociol(,)ty  reporter,  experienced  in  mu¬ 
nicipal  or  other  government.  Hidwest- 
eren  preferred.  150,000  iropulation  uni¬ 
versity  city.  Pulitzer-winning  newspa¬ 
per.  Salary  dependent  upon  ability  and 
apericnce.  Apply  through  Bill  Kreifel, 
City  liditor.  The  Lincoln  Journal,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebr, — 68501. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


ALMOST  NEW  3-BEDROOM  HOME 
AT  MINIMAL  RENT  AVAILABLE 
for  family  of  experienced  reporter  who 
accepts  general  assignment  position  on 
14,600  afternoon  daily  in  30,000  city 
in  Southern  New  Ebigland.  Air-con¬ 
ditioned  office ;  excellent  salary  ;  top 
fringes.  Call  or  write:  Attleboro  (Mass. 
02703)  Sun.  (AC  617)  222-7000. 


SPORTS,  TELEGRAPH  RELIEFER: 
24,000  morning  daily.  North  Rockies' 
top  recreation  area.  Box  277,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resumi;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising.  | 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available.  | 

New  England  Daily  Newspai>er  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608  I 


NORTH  CAROUNA  DAILY  needs  top- 
notch  reporter-writer.  Upgrading  news¬ 
room.  Send  references  and  clips.  Con¬ 
tact:  Editor,  The  Gastonia  Gazette, 
Gastonia,  N.  C. — 28052. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

For  six-day  North  Jersey  daily,  60M 
circulation.  Must  be  top-notch  writer, 
experienced  at  editing  and  layout.  Night 
houri.  Pay  $11,000  vicinity.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad.  Box  418,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


IN  CALIFORNIA  the  sun  is  shining 
again  and  we’re  looking  for  help  to 
make  a  good  product  better.  A  40,000 
Bay  .Vrea  p.m.,  we’re  looking  for  two 
desk  men,  strong  on  heads  and  makeup, 
and  one  reporter.  Write  Box  412,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher.  Include  resume  and 
refere.ices. 


SLOT  MAN  to  take  full  charge  of  copy 
desk,  lively  medium-sized  PM,  with 
Immediate  opimrtunity  for  news  editor¬ 
ship.  Lengthy  experience  not  essential 
if  you  can  demonstrate  appreciation  of 
modern  layout,  ability  to  get  best  from 
three  wire  services,  willingness  to  take 
charge.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ment,  examples  to  Box  384,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITER — Aggressive,  modern  metro 
morning  daily  in  Ohio,  believing  that 
toda/'s  newspaper  must  do  more  than 
cover  meetings,  seeks  modern,  aggres¬ 
sive  reporter  with  same  philosophy. 
Ob.Vct:  Mutual  satisfaction  and  growth. 
If  this  sounds  like  fate,  write  Box 
tSt,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NIGHT  EDITOR  —  Chance  for  young 
man  with  reporting  and  desk  exi>eri- 
tnee  to  run  the  whole  show— etiiting. 
layout,  staff  management  —  on  the 
morningside  of  a  prize-winning  32,000 
morning-evening  &  Sunday  paiier  .  .  . 
a  live  newspaper  in  a  live  town  with 
a  wide-a-wake  group  offering  sub¬ 
stantial  salary  and  excellent  promotion 
prospects.  Write:  Executive  Editor, 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 


REPORTER  UNLIMITED  —  Are  you 
vwsatile  enough  to  handle  anything 
tossed  you  by  the  city  desk  of  this 
medium-range  Midwest  paiier  with  con¬ 
stantly  widening  horizons?  Not  just 
fsneral  assignment,  but  a  top  writing 
job  requiring  you  to  take  an  idea  and 
make  it  into  a  total  package.  Unusual 
advancement  chances  for  other  writing, 
editing  jobs.  Biog,  samples,  pay  ex¬ 
pectations  to  Box  390,  ^itor  &  Pub- 
UAsr. 

LITTLE  EXPERIENCE?  Here’s  a  job 
srhsre  you  can  get  well-rounded  train¬ 
ing  while  covering  city  government, 
police,  courts,  features,  and  doing  in- 
depth  reporting  for  a  6-day  p.m.  You’ll 
work  hard,  but  we’ll  pay  well  for  it. 
Send  complete  reeumd  with  salary  de¬ 
sired  and  samples  of  writing  to:  Man¬ 
aging  Elditor,  South  Haven  (Mich.) 
Tribune. 

expanding  OHIO  NEWSPAPER  has 
imnieiliate  openings  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporters.  Minimum  one-year  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Starting  salary  ap¬ 
proximately  $126  per  week,  lmse<l  on 
experience.  Send  resumd  to  Box  462, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Zone  4  p.m.— 
daily.  J-grad  preferred.  Must  know  and 
understand  importance  of  reporting  all 
•Ports.  Heavy  emphasis  on  local  sports. 
Must  know  iiage  make-up.  An  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Reply  A>x  460,  Eclitor  A  Publisher. 


OIL  AND  PETROCTHEM  feature  editor 
to  establish  new  feature  section  in  oil 
industry  publication  on  news,  new 
products,  production  and  equipment  de¬ 
velopments  in  oil  and  petrochem  in¬ 
dustries  in  U.S.  and  abroad.  Prestige — 
travel — responsibility.  Houston  or  Chi¬ 
cago  location.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Box  454,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  EDITORS-REPORTERS 
Large  mid-west  daily  has  openings  for 
copy  editors  and  reporters.  Some  col¬ 
lege  background  required,  preferably 
journalism  graduates.  Experience  an 
asset.  Eixcellent  salary,  working  con¬ 
ditions,  and  benefits.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Write  Box  440,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


LIBRARIAN — Seeking  person  experi¬ 
enced  in  newspaper  library  work,  able 
to  take  charge  and  reorganize  present 
library  into  an  efficient  operation.  Good 
salary,  liberal  fringe  benefits  on  fast 
— growing  paper  in  Peninsular  Florida. 
Box  442,  ^itcr  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  —  Knowledge  makeup,  for  i 
metropolitan  weekly.  State  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Box  473,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

REPORTER  for  Zone  4,  35,000,  p.m. 
daily.  J-degree  preferred.  Opening  im¬ 
mediate.  Write,  with  full  details  to  Box 
435,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTEaiS,  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  £'&P  Zones  5,  7,  8. 
Elxperienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resum4, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill. — 60603. 


THE  BEST  OF  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  | 
Quality  daily  in  one  of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia's  finest  living  areas  needs  a 
good  reporter.  Paper  is  offset  with 
18,000  afternoon  circulation.  Attractive, 
modern  community  in  rolling  hills  16-  ' 
miles  from  Pacific  Ocean  and  30-miles 
north  of  San  Diego.  We’re  looking  for  i 
a  literate,  imaginative  newsman.  0>n- 
tact  Curt  Babcock,  managing  editor. 
Daily  Times-Advocate,  P.O.  Box  1477, 
Escondido,  Calif.  92025. 


EDITOR 

WRITER 

Are  ytm  a  top-flight  eilitor-writer  with  the  by¬ 
lines  and  job  experience  to  prove  it?  Prestige 
national  publisher,  multi-million  readers,  seeks 
(irst-elass  person  for  editing  and  rewrite  work 
in  travel,  natural  ami  cultural  history,  physical 
science  fields.  Must  combine  bright,  imaginative 
writing  style  with  zeal  for  accuracy  and  wide 
ranging  interest  in  world's  peoples  and  places. 
Should  l>e  able  to  shape  raw  manuscripts  of 
lukii-professional  writers  into  polished  articles 
for  lavishly  illustrated  hooks;  requires  instinct 
for  story  structure,  knack  for  bloodless  cutting, 
respect  for  author’s  style.  Skill  in  writing  pic¬ 
ture  captions  a  must.  Magazine  or  book  back¬ 
ground  preferred  but  not  essential  if  candidate 
flemonstrates  solid  accomplishment  with  big 
league  daily  newspaper.  Must  be  free  for  oo 
casional  travel.  Long-established  organization 
seeks  4>nly  the  liest  and  iiffers  commensurate 
salary  (open).  Excellent  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  frequent  salary  reviews.  Eastern 
seaboard.  In  confidential  letter,  please  tell  us 
about  yourself  in  detail,  including  education, 
experience,  published  works,  and  present 
salary. 

BOX  444y  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 

THE  HOURS  WILL  APPEAL  TO 
FEW,  THE  CHALLENGE  TO  MANY 
We  need  a  seasoned  desk  man  who  is 
superior  in  editing,  layout  and  news 
judgment,  willing  to  work  from  11  p.m. 
to  7  a.m.  Sundays  through  Thursdays. 
The  job  is  a  vital  one,  in  a  new  opera¬ 
tion  expanding  to  metropolitan  coverage. 
Qualities  needed:  reiliability,  mature 
judgment,  ability  to  bring  along  young 
reporters.  Leighton  O’Brien.  City  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Knickerbocker  News,  Albany. 
N.Y.— 12201. 


FOOD  EDITOR — Young  and  imagin¬ 
ative  with  a  sold  schooling  in  food 
prepartion  for  a  metro  newsiiaper  of 
400,000  -+-  in  Area  5.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  of  e<lucation  and  experience.  Sal¬ 
ary:  $10,000.  Box  445,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OIL  EDITOR  to  direct  N.Y.C.  news 
bureau  for  established  high  frequency 
oil  industry  publication.  All  benefits. 
Box  4J0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Need  sports“edTtor  Nowr^iicii 

city  hall  reporter  by  June.  10,000  p.m. 
daily  in  15,000  population  city.  Think 
small-town  newspajiering  is  boring? 
you’re  wrong.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 
Jack  Howey,  Daily  Tribune,  P.O.  Box 
87.  Peru,  Ind. — 46970. 

sports  writer  for  locally-oriented 
Zone  4  afternoon  daily.  Must  have 
camera  ability.  Many  advancement  op¬ 
portunities.  Reply  Box  428,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


F  ree — Lance 

WE  NEED  ARTICLES  AND  PHOTOS 
that  will  appe.-il  to  a  nation-wide  adult 
reading  audience.  Joe  Reece.  Eklitor. 
THE  NATIONAL  INFORMER.  3550 
N.  Lombard,  Franklin  Park,  III. — 60131. 

STRINGERS,  quick.  N.Y.C.  amTE^ 
Coast,  for  constructive  youth  vs.  drugs 
weekly.  Imaginative,  experienced.  Box 
4.72,  E<litor  &  I’ubli^er. 


Operators— Machinists 

LINO  OPERATOR — Have  opening  for 
experienced  operator  on  night  shift- 
Good  wages.  Paid  vacation  and  holidajrs. 
Good  equipment.  New  plant.  Open  shop. 
Write  to  J.  L.  Kenner,  Lima  News, 
121  E.  High._Lima.  Ohio  45802.  _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST^ 
Union  shop:  night  shift:  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS, 
Ellectrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mix¬ 
ers.  Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three 
shifts  TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10 
for  35-hours,  plus  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resum4  to  Erl  Svendsen, 
Head  Machinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co., 
280  (2hurch  Street,  N.  E.,  Salem.  Oreg. 
—97308. 

nUDElN  ICC-VF  Tape  perforator  op¬ 
erators  wanted  for  Photon  713-10  and 
Photon  713-20.  Central  plant  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  be  above  average  in  ability 
and  have  good  knowledge  of  newspaper 
printing,  ^uld  use  supervisor  for  this 
department.  Open  shop.  (Contact  Harry 
Green.  Jr.,  The  Record  Stockman.  P.O. 
Box  16628,  Denver.  Colo. — 80216. 

LINOFILM  OPEIRATOR,  experienced: 
capable  of  setting  ads  without  mark-up ; 
or  will  train  printer  who  can  mark-up 
and  type.  Adco  Advertising  Services. 
Inc.,  664  W,  Adams  St..  Chicago,  III. — 
60606.  Ph:  (312)  263-3073. 

lInOTYPE  operator,  experienced, 
for  semi-weekly  in  Northern  Indiana 
Lakes  region.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  benefits.  Permanent.  Write  or 
call  Elmest  Elschbach.  North  Man¬ 
chester  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 


MACHINIST-OPEntATOR  for  New 
Mexico  daily.  Maintain  Lino-Intertypes. 
Ludlow  and  Elrod,  do  a  little  operating. 
Must  know  TTS  system.  Permanent. 
Fine,  growing  city  in  mild  climate. 
Write:  Publisher.  Alamogordo  Daily 
News,  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. — 88310. 

raOTON  200  OPERATOR,  experi- 
enced:  mark-up  experience  helpful.  Join 
a  progressive  central  newspaper  plant. 
Open  shop.  References  required.  Con¬ 
tact  Harry  Green.  Jr..  The  Record 
Stockman,  P.O.  Etox  16628,  Denver, 
Colo.— 80216. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Operators— Machiniftt 


HELP  WANTED 

Printert 


HELP  ANTED 

Prttduction 


HELP  WANTED 

Syndicate  Salesmen 


PHOTON  OPERATORS  for  offset 
daily;  union  shop;  S  to  11  shift;  scale 
(3.86.  Healthy  climate — new  plant. 
Write  Norris  Archer,  Idaho  Free  Press, 
Box  88,  Nampa,  Idaho  83631. 


WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experienced 
Linotype  operators  and  floormen.  Con¬ 
tact  li»b  VellenKa,  The  News-Herald. 
38879  Mentor  Ave.,  Willoughby,  Ohio 
44094.  (216)  942-2100.  An  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer. 

FOTOSETTER  OPERATOR  —  GckxI 
climate,  good  working  conditions.  Will 
consider  training  good  mixer  oiierator 
for  p.m.  daily.  Call  or  write  Joe  Moore, 
Box  312,  Prescott,  Ariz.- -86301,  or 
(602)  445-3333. 


Photography 

MIDWEST  STATE  UNIVER.SITY  has 
oiiening  for  1-man  photo  oieration: 
exiierience  in  all  facets  of  photography, 
darkroom  technique  re.iuire«l.  Please 
smd  resume  and  salary  re<iuirement8 
to:  John  F.  Freehill.  Personnel  Oiticer, 
201  Parker  Hall.  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Rolla.  Ridla.  Mo.  6.3401.  .\N 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPI.OYER. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

WEB  PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Goss  or  Cottrell  news¬ 
paper  press.  Steady  position.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringes.  Days  nr  nights. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2900.  N.  Y.  C. 

OFFSET  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— 
Somewhere  in  the  U.S.  there  must  be 
a  man  thoroughly  trained  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  a  Goss  Urluinite  press.  W’ho 
is  quality-conscious  and  has  experience 
in  spot  and  process  color.  To  this  man, 
we  offer  a  better-than-average  salary  in 
a  busy  newspaper  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing  organization  in  an  area  noted  for 
its  gracious  living.  (Thart  Area  2.  Box 
385.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMEN :  We  will  train  you  to  be 
ERECTING  MACHINISTS.  Travel, 
high  wages,  liberal  expenses  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  338,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  ASSI.STANT  —  Experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  multiple  press  opera¬ 
tions  and  letterpress  color.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringes.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  top.  Management-oriented. 
Area  4.  Mail  complete  resume  to  Box 
304,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

PACIFIC  STARS  AND  STRIPES  has 
immediate  openings  in  Tokyo.  Japan, 
for  Web  Offset  pressmen.  Must  have 
four  years’  experience  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  process  color  printing.  At¬ 
tractive  salaries  and  benefits.  Air-mail 
replies  with  details  on  experience,  edu¬ 
cation,  dependents,  and  availability  to: 
Production  Manager,  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  APO  San  Francisco,  Calif. — 
96503. 

PRESSMEN  —  Immediate  openings  for 
experienced  pressmen  qualified  to  op¬ 
erate  Hoe  and  Goes  high-speed  Rotary 
letterpress  equipment.  S^hour  week; 
holidays;  vacation.  Overtime  available 
at  present.  Contact  Production  Mgr., 
nil  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 
90064.  (AC  213)  748-3910.  Advertise¬ 
ment  placed  by  Production  Manager 
of  Lm  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 
Strike  in  active  progress  at  this  es¬ 
tablishment. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

JOURNEYMAN  —  PRESSMAN,  daily 
paper  in  suburban  N.  Y.,  using  3-deck, 
24-page  Hoe  press,  seeks  trained  press- 
stereotyper,  87 ^  hour  week;  top  wagM; 
non-union  ;  full  company  lienefits.  Write 
Box  4,  Editor  A  Publi^er. 

PRE.SSMAN-STEREOTYP^ 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale  an.)  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  326-6262  or  write; 
Steve  Farruggia.  Press  Room  Foreman. 
TYie  News-Gazette.  48  Main  St.,  (Cham¬ 
paign.  III.  61820. 

EXPERIENCED  PRE.SSMAN  in  Illinois 
Letterpress,  newspaper  and  job  shop. 
Cylinder  and  duplex  presses.  Job  is 
steady,  in  nice  town,  good  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Job  is  open  now.  Write: 
Box  260,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRINTING  PLANT  MANAGER 
We  are  a  suburban  newspaper  in  Area 
2  with  a  new  Web  Offset  printing 
plant.  We  are  seeking  a  hustling  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  direct  our  offset  printing 
production  (composition  through  mail¬ 
ing)  and  expand  the  scoM  and  volume 
of  our  job  and  contract  printing.  Good 
salary;  all  benefits  plus  iiersonal  in¬ 
centive  plan.  Write  full  details  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  414.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Experienced  man  to  supervise  metro¬ 
politan  6-day  daily  composing  room, 
ITS  and  photo-composition.  Union. 
(Tiart  Area  9.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits  for  an  aggressive,  am¬ 
bitious  man.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  420,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

(XyMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Due  to  health  reasons  present  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  wishes  to  )»  relived 
of  executive  duties.  Punching.  Justape. 
Allotter,  Elektron  operation.  Excellent 
shop  conditions  and  company  lienefits. 
Apply,  listing  qualifications  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Publisher.  The  Commercial- 
News,  17  W.  North  St.,  Danville,  III. — 
61832. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Imme<liate  opening  for  experience*! 
foreman  with  background  in  hot-metal, 
photo-composition  and  general  compos¬ 
ing  room  supervision.  Exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  future  growth  with  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Gannett  (Jroup.  Please  send 
full  details  to  R.  D.  Wilkinson.  Gen¬ 
eral  Mgr.,  The  Evening  News,  85  Dick¬ 
son  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — 12550. 

COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  lie  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing:  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  (6.500  to  (8,000.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  College,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  54806. 

CHICAGO  SUBITRBS  offset  typesetting 
plant  nee»ls  sutiervisor.  Photon  200 
knowledge  helpful ;  able  to  handle  wom¬ 
en.  Mr.  Helenhouse,  Litho  Type.  Inc., 
2457  Rklge  Rd.,  Lansing,  III.  60438. 


Production 

THE  NEW  BRITAIN  HERALD  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  young  man,  with  an  educa¬ 
tion  or  background  in  offset  and  photo 
composition,  to  aid  us  in  our  conversion 
from  letterpress  to  offset.  He  would  re¬ 
port  directly  to  the  General  Manager. 
The  Herald  is  a  six-evening  single  edi¬ 
tion  daily  with  a  growing  circulation 
of  34,000  located  in  Central  Omnecti- 
eut. 

If  you  feel  you  can  qualify  for  this 
interesting  and  challenging  position 
then  write:  H.  M.  Peterson,  General 
Mgr.,  Herald,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

06050. _ 

PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT,  ambitious, 
with  good  basic  or  technical  education 
and,  preferably — but  not  necessary — 
experienced  in  neWBpai>er  production 
pr^lems.  Expanding,  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily  offers  unlimit^  opport¬ 
unity  in  Area  4.  Mail  complete  resume 
to  Box  366,  Eclitor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

OutAtandinir  opportunity  on  a 
Metropolitan  up-state  New 
York  new8|*aper. 

An  a>rj?r'*ssive  top-notrh  man- 
atrer  is  neede<1  to  head  up  the 
entire  production  area.  Re¬ 
quires  crpfnplete  working  knowl- 
^ire  of  all  prdouction  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Opportunities  for  innovation 
and  advancement  are  Rreat. 
Complete  frinjre  benefit  pro- 
frram.  Send  crmiplete  resume  U> 

BOX  464 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PRINTING  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
WEB  OFFSET  PLANT 
Excellent  opportunity  for  iwrson  with 
ability  to  t^e  charge  of  complete  pro¬ 
duction  operations.  Top  knowledge  of  j 
all  phases  of  Web  Offset  is  required. 
Plant  location :  N.Y.  metropolitan  area.  | 
Liberal  salary,  benefits.  Call  collect 
(212)  629-2900. 


Promotion 


COPY  WRITER  for  The  Washington  i 
Post.  Two  or  three  years'  of  good  ex¬ 
perience  qualifies  you  for  a  spot  on 
our  staff.  Variety  of  assignments  to 
include  copy  for  in-paper,  radio-tv  and 
magazine  promotion ;  also  must  be 
capable  of  preparing  copy  for  bro¬ 
chures  and  sales  letters.  Send  details 
to  Personnel  Director.  1515  "L"  Street. 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. — 20005. 

PROMOTION  MANAGini  for  over  50M  ^ 
California  daily.  Idea  man  in  both  j 
community  and  advertisintr  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Must  have  drive,  enthusiasm. 
Excellent  op|»ortunity  with  projjressive 
new8i»ai>er  jrroup.  Send  resume  to  Box 
472,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 


Challenprins:  Major  Opportunity 
for  Man  on  Way  Up 

CREATIVE 
COPYWRITER  WITH 
LAYOUT  SENSE 


And  Experience  in  Presentations 

With  awareness  of  today’s  marketing 
nee<l8  and  appreciation  of  rotogravure 
newspar>er  magazine  values — to  become 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 

For  America’s  fastest-growing  large- 
circulation  national  supplement.  Head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  Resume,  ambi¬ 
tions.  other  relevant  background  infor¬ 
mation.  to  Box  434,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

WRITER  WANTED— We  want  a  strong  , 
writer  capable  of  developing  into  a 
first-rate  public  relations  expert.  If 
you’re  one  or  two  years  out  of  college, 
working  for  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
and  feel  you  are  a  strong  writer,  and 
also  feel  you  would  like  to  expand 
your  capabilities,  we  have  a  wide  open 
opportunity  for  you.  We’re  a  Chicago- 
leased  corporation  (top  >4  of  Fortune 
500).  Our  public  relations  department  I 
handles  all  phases  of  PR  on  a  national  | 
level.  Salary  will  increase  depending  on  | 
your  performance.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer.  5>end  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  370,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


COPY  WRITER-EDITOR  needed  for 
rapidly-growing,  specialized  national 
public  relations  agency  highly  regarded 
by  industry  and  press  mediums.  Located 
40-miles  north  Chicago  Loop.  Minimum 
of  two  years’  writing  finished  copy, 
editorial.  Knowledge  of  boating  and 
outdoor  recreation  products  desir^,  but 
writing  skills  most  important.  Good 
salary  with  unusual  advancement  op¬ 
portunities.  Age  to  30.  Box  394,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 

SYNDICATE  SALESMEN  WANTED 
The  most  imaginative  and  aggressive 
organization  in  newai>aper  syndication 
is  looking  for  men  who  command  a  top 
salary,  plus  expenses  and  commission. 
If  you  feel  you  qualify  and  are  free 
to  travel,  don’t  wait,  send  your  resume 
to  Box  323,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SALESMEN :  If  you’re  now  calling  on 
newspapers,  earn  extra  income  by  pre¬ 
senting  established  syndicated  features 
to  editors.  Every  sale  will  bring  you  ' 
long-term  monthly  income.  Write:  ^1- 
mont  Associates,  37  Oakley  Rd.,  Bel¬ 
mont.  Mass. — 02178. 


SALESMAN-SYNDICATE  FEA  I'URSS 
Aggressive,  young  man  between  30-40  I 
Prime  eastern  territory.  Must  l«  wilt 
ing  to  travel.  Substantial  salar; 
G<^  future.  Box  426,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Academic 


SEASONED  PRO,  40,  wants  teachisf 
post  in  small  college.  18  years’  with 
papers,  ad  agencies,  PR  departments 
Have  taught  college.  BA.  (honors),  Ma 
Good  photographer.  Box  308,  Editor  I 
Publisher. 

NEW.S-EDITORIAL  ’TEACHING  wanted 
on  smaller  scene;  M.S.  17  years'  newt- 
paper,  magazine  writing  ex|M‘rienct. 
Now  teaching  at  Midwest  university  (1 
years).  Box  471,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR  with  large  compaii; 
wants  university  publicity  or  editoriii 
position.  Has  had  heavy  newspaiier  ex- 
lierience.  Eiarly  30’s.  BS  in  Journaliui. 
Box  436,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR,  wide  pro- 
fessional  rnd  scholastic  e.\iierienre ;  sn 
outstanding  teacher.  Seiitemlier.  Box 
449,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Administrative 

20  YEARS’  DAILY  EXPERIENCE  u 
GM,  ad  manager.  CM  and  promotion 
Strong  on  administration.  Cost-con¬ 
scious;  civic-minded.  Married,  46.  Pre¬ 
fer  East  Coast;  consider  elsewhere.  Box 
309,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

19  YEARS’  (daily  and  weekly)  newt- 
pai>er  ex|>erience.  Energetic,  hard  work¬ 
ing  idea  man- -heavy  in  advertisint 
sales,  promotion  .and  layout — seeks  ne»' 
c'.xallenge.  Has  worke<l  news,  circula¬ 
tion.  shop.  9  years’  with  present  36.000 
ABC  daily.  Early  40’s.  two  children. 
Willing  listener.  Prefers  C3inrt  Am 
1.  Box  431,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

strong,  varied  experience  includ¬ 
ing  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  anencies;  full  knowledge 
radio,  TV,  printed  media;  at^ac- 
five,  well-poised  for  better  client 
relations.  Wall-traveled  college 
grad  with  editorial  skills.  Anne 
Walker.  IS  Littall  Rd.,  Brookline, 
Mass.— 02144.  (417)  734-0941. 


Artists— Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  ARTLST 
Award-winning,  seasoned  pro,  deeini 
change.  Box  427,  Erlitor  A  Puhlisher 


ARTIST  seeks  imsition  as  illustrator 
political  and/or  sports  cartoonist.  WiA 
range  of  experience  as  teacher,  agent) 
and  studio  artist.  Has  sold  to  nations 
and  foreign  satirical  publications.  Boi 
443,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ARTIST 

Newspaper  artist — Sirots,  illustrntioni  j 
editorial  cartoons.  Box  461,  Editor  3 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


PUBLISHERS’  CHOICE  available  na«l 
Ambitious  circulator  wants  the  big  ebsl- 
lenge.  ’’Let’s  talk  about  yours.”  T(g 
references  with  reeumd.  Bra  816,  U- 
itor  A  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  RELOCATE— Part  18  rssri 
CM  and  PM  of  125,000  paid  mail  news 
papers;  branch  and  dietrict  mari^ 
ship  experience:  promotion-mi  nort 
Call  (812)  478-7638,  or  Box  335.  U' 
itor  A  Publisher, 
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Avsilsbie 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Circulation 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Pressmen — Stereotypers 

MR.  PUBLISHER 

Thit  may  be  the 
answer  you  are  seeking 

E.'CCEPTIONAL  CIRCULATION 
EXECUTIVE  AVAILABLE 

The  man  I  represent  is  one  of  the 
more  etfective  circulation  managers  in 
tte  country.  He  has  a  unique  ability 
to  luild  an  aggressive  organisation 
and  make  your  newspaper  grow.  He 
ii  equipped  by  training  and  talent  to 
five  you  the  smooth-running,  result- 
fctting.  revenue  producing  organiza¬ 
tion  you  are  entitled  to  have. 

Eduiation:  Two  degrees;  Age:  early 
lO’s:  Experience:  Competitive  M.E.&S. ; 
Salary  requirements:  20’s. 

Write  in  confidence  to  Box  417,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

IP  YOU  BELIEVE 
that  you  should  have  more  circulation. 
...  If  you  believe  in  promoting  ag¬ 
gressively.  ...  If  you  believe  a  modem 
circulation  department  is  essential.  .  .  . 
If  you  believe  in  paying  well  for  re¬ 
mits.  ...  It  is  in  your  interest  to 
write  to  me  today.  There  is  no  obliga¬ 
tion  and  confidential  handling  is  as- 
mred.  Successful  experience  as  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  on  competitive  metro  area 
daily.  Box  453,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR,  experienced  all  , 
phases  news  handling,  in-depth  eco-  ' 
nomic  development  features,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  assignment  on  daily  or  other  I 
publication.  Box  416,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  50,  college-teaching  , 
wife  (Ph.D)  desire  move  to  warm 
climate  in  or  near  college  town.  Box 
389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER,  31,  single,  knowledge  of  film 
history,  B.  A.  journalism,  newspaper 
experience,  honorable  discharge.  Have 
resume.  Available  California  interviews 
early  August.  DAN  BATES,  627  Oak 
Forest  Dr.,  Dallas,  Tex. — 75232. 

EXPERIEINCED  reporter,  photogra¬ 
pher,  feature  writer  seeks  position  in 
Washington,  D,  C..  or  immediate  area. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  397,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MA  JOURNALISM  GRAD,  with  8 
years’  experience,  seeks  editorial  page, 
columnist's  stmt  on  Zone  4  daily  of 
conservative  persuasion.  Currently  Page 
One  editor  on  daily.  Background  in¬ 
cludes  all  phases  of  reporting;  strong 
background  in  national  politics,  and  on 
some  state  political  histories.  Box  408, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  POLITICAL  WRITER.  12 
years’  metropolitan  experience.  Box  402, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


nuwdav  AAwtsrtieinm  REPORTER/EDITOR/College  Instruc 

”**F*?K  ,?  **!*”_*"* _  tor  seeks  writing  ixjsition  on  medium- 

^  large  daily  or  on  magazine.  B.S.J., 

HEAR  THE  TATTOO  OF  RESULTS  I  M.A. — 25 — three  years’  newsi/editing  ex- 
Step  to  another  drummer!  EIxperienced  perience;  2  years’  college  teaching, 

in  advertising,  sales  promotion,  public  Available  July  1.  Prefer  metropolitan 
relations.  Box  324,  Editor  &  Publisher,  area.  Box  469,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

^  good  wtuter,  administrator, 

to  build  into  Itetail-ClMsified  market  ^ow  managing  editor  13M  daily. 


SEVSONED  DISPLAY  MAN.  Zone  9. 
with  drive  and  know-how,  desires  spot 
w'.'h  growth  on  prime  accounts,  E'or 
resume  write  Box  441,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AMBITIOUS  MATURE  AD  MANAGER 
and  co-publisher  wishes  to  locate  in 
Area  8  with  large  weekly  or  small 
daily.  40  years  young  with  13  years’ 
experience.  Best  of  references.  Box  433, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SALEIS — Top  man;  hard  worker: 
know-how  ;  qualified  ;  ready  start  now  I 
(805)  526-8691  or  wire;  R.  Anderson, 
Box  169,  Canoga  Park,  Calif. — 91303. 


COPY  EDITOR — Competent  craftsman, 

12,  seeks  quality  news  product  offering  YOUNG,  AND  MO 
opportunity  to  advance,  salary  to  match  Hard-driving,  flexible 
•kills.  Twelve  years’  experience  all  with  Washington.  Mil 
^ases  newspapers.  Box  311,  Elditor  &  newspai>er  exierience : 
nblisher.  draft  exempt.  BSJ-MS. 

WITH  FUTURE  IN  WEEKLY  FIELD,  i  "flillt*  ahir  have 

reporter-photographer,  27,  wants  out  I  pertise.  WASHINGTOh 
Of  daily  rot  back  into  all  phi^  work  of  ,  Availability:  July.  IlOB 
WMkly,  Box  S31(  Editor  ft  Publithar.  i  unique  job  warran 

I  467,  Eklitor  &  Publishei 
AE3ROSPACE  WRITER,  covering 

NASA  Research  Center  as  part  of  re-  AMnrr-irvirc  vrviTMr' 
porting  beat,  seeks  full-time  space,  AMBITIOUS  YOUNG 
science  reporting  job.  NSF  grant  re-  manage/edit  weekly  in 
cipient.  Former  college  teacher,  editor.  Experience  m  wire  se 
Smnd  newspaper  experience.  Box  369,  ”5  *^*rr®**:‘*‘  S  * 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  cox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  ( 
WOMAN  REPORTER.  2  years’  experi-  I 

ence  suburban  daily,  state  capital  wire  |  BUSINEISS/FARW 

•ehvice,  seeks  spot  large  daily,  east  or  If  your  coverage  in  t 
West.  Excell  on  government  features.  ;  lated  fields  needs  impr 
M.S.J.  Box  352,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  j  be  your  man  I  I  talk 
cmnu  w  .  A  j  nessmcn’s  language;  2 

COPY  EDITOR  6  ence;  mature  family  mi 

on  weekly,  row  to  ne^  ^itor.  000.  Area  3  only.  Bo, 

P.m.  or  a.m.  slot  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  pnKiub»r 
area.  Available  July.  Box  247,  Editor 

^Publisher. -  REPORTER,  30.  seek 

HARD-WORKING  WOMEIN’S  editor-  requiring  tenacious  dip 
writer  wants  job  in  mild  climate — large  ice,  daily  experience, 
or  small  paper.  Strong  on  features,  work.  Know  governme 
people  of  all  ages.  Box  413,  Editor  &  rights.  Please,  straight 
Pulilisher.  Box  468,  Elditor  A  Pul 
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WANT  WRITING  JOB— Experienced 
woman  can  write  and  publish  historical 
and  travel  magazine  consensus  editor¬ 
ials,  historical  novels,  tiolitical  analysis. 
Recent  widow.  Unencumbered.  Prefer 
California,  Texas  or  Arizona.  Box  459, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SEVEN  YBiARS’  EXPERIENCE  all 
phases  of  newsroom  operation.  Want  to 
relocate  permanently ;  nee<l  moving 
cost  assistance.  Deiiendable.  Sample 
copy  available.  Married,  age  3U,  Itox 
438,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  READER/NEWS  EDITOR,  ex¬ 
perienced  all  desks.  $175.  Box  2925, 
Palm  Springs,  Calif. — 92262.  714-352- 
4286. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  25,  with  M.A. 
(Journalism),  seeks  position  on  s|s>rts 
staff.  Thorough  knowledge  of  spurts. 
Box  451,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Free-Lance 

FREE-LANCE  REVIEWER,  experi¬ 
enced,  seeks  outlet  for  projecte<l  book 
column.  Widely  circulated  past  year  in 
major  publications.  Numerous  clips 
available  on  request.  Box  407,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  exi>e- 
rienced.  seeks  stringer  assignments  in 
Dallas/Fort  Worth.  Box  458,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

LONDON-BASED  free-lance  providing 
weekly  500-word,  non-synlicated  fea¬ 
tures  on  British  scene  for  leading  Amer¬ 
ican  daily,  willing  to  duplicate  service 
at  $25  a  time.  Inquiries  welcometl.  Box 
437,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

RESEARCH.  Writing.  Indexing:  Bi¬ 
ography.  Travel.  E.  Bradley,  P.O.  Box 
3247,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — 90403. 


WOMAN  with  feature,  makeup,  coi>y 
desk  background  plus  women's  editor 
exiwrience,  desires  interesting  position 
any  department  -any  size  pai>er — any 
urea.  Box  446,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STERHXITYPER,  in  30’s.  with  same 
comiiany  more  than  a  decade,  seeks 
Midwest  job  at  minimum  $3.25  an  hour. 
Box  475,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


CAPABLE  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
with  many  years’  experience  in  all 
phases  of  modern  processes  wishes  to 
relocate  in  a  warmer  climate,  prefer¬ 
ably  Southern  city  with  a  newspaper. 
Box  241,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  Press-Stereo  Foreman 
21  years’  experience  on  Goss,  Scott, 
Hoe  and  tubular  presses.  Desire  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Zones  4  or  6.  College  education 
family;  union-trained.  Prefer  open 
shop.  Box  237,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  FOREMAN  wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  challenge.  Complete  working 
knowledge  of  composing  room ;  some 
press,  commercial  work.  PR  ability. 
Consider  all.  Confidential.  Resume.  Zone 
5-3.  Box  322,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HAVE  ENGRAVING  or  offset  prob¬ 
lems?  h'ully  qualified  all-around  en¬ 
graved  and  offset  cameraman  wishes 
to  relocate.  Experienced  in  process 
color  and  management.  Bo.x  359,  BWi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDEINT  OR  FOREMAN, 
familiar  with  hot  and  cold-type  com¬ 
puters.  ITU  or  open.  Prefer  Zone  8  or 
9.  Box  375,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  age  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  computerized  ad  mark-up. 
(215)  943-7256 


REPORTER-FEVTURE  WRITER,  in  ; 
her  early  30'8,  seeks  challenging  job 
on  medium  to  large  size  newspaper. 
Write  Box  474,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

NO  ROOM  AT  THE  TOP  after  10 
years  as  ediU>r  in  full  charge  of  semi¬ 
monthly  trade  newspaper  in  Zone  5; 
3V>|  years’  medium  and  metro  daili^ 
Combined  editorial  know-how  with 
sharp  business  acumen.  Earning  $15.-  ! 
000 ;  seeking  a  real  challenge  with  stock 
options  and  a  future.  32,  married,  two 
1  children.  Will  relocate  for  right  sixit. 
Box  439,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AND  MOVING  FAST 
Hard-driving,  flexible  writer-rei>orter 
with  Washington.  Milwaukee.  Miami 
newspai>er  exiierience ;  24  yeers  old;  j 
draft  exempt.  BSJ-MSJ  Northwestern.  , 

I  Prefer  news ;  strong  on  features,  an¬ 
alyses.  But  also  have  solid  PR  ex-  , 
I  pertise.  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  ONLY  I  i 
I  Availability:  July.  $10M  minimum,  un-  : 
I  less  unique  job  warrants  sacrifice.  Box 
467,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  COUPLE  to 
nianage/edit  weekly  in  rural  California. 
Hlxiierience  in  wire  service,  daily  re¬ 
porting  and  dee’:  work.  Don  Samson,  j 
New  Mark  Twain  Hotel.  1622  N.  Wil- 
1  cox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. — 90028. 

I  BUSINESS/FARM  WRITER 
If  your  coverage  In  these  closely  re- 
;  lated  fields  needs  improvement,  1  may 
be  your  man  I  I  talk  and  write  busi- 
'  nessmen’s  language;  22  years’  experi¬ 
ence:  mature  family  man.  Salary:  $10.- 
000.  Area  3  only.  Box  432,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

REPORTER,  SO,  seeks  quality  paper 
requiring  tenacious  digrar.  Wire  serv¬ 
ice,  daily  experience.  B.A.  plus  grad 
woik.  Know  government,  courts,  civil 
rights.  Please,  straightforward  replies. 
Box  468,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Operators— —Machinists 

4  PHOTON  OPERATORS,  experienced 
all  phases  newspaiier  operation,  would 
consider  similar  situations.  Good  salary 
premium  necessity.  Write  Box  405, 
Nampa,  Idaho — 83651. 

HEAD  MACHINIST— EXPERT  on  all  ; 
ITS,  CkMnputers,  Elektrons  and  hot-  , 
metal  machinery ;  very  good  knowl-  | 
edge  of  electricity  and  electronics;  abil¬ 
ity  to  teach  and  organize.  Family  man. 
Union.  Zone  open.  Top  offers  only.  Box 
39,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

i 

SCAN-A-GRAVER  OPERATOR  ex- 
Iieriencetl.  with  a  knowle<lge  of  news  ' 
photography.  I  am  21.  a  quick  learner  ^ 
who  will  accept  a  position  as  photo¬ 
grapher  or  engraver.  I  will  relocate 
anywhere  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  3,  Bkl- 
itor  A  Publisher.  i 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  36.  seeks  public 
relations,  advertising,  press  slot.  East¬ 
ern  Massachusetts.  Top  imrtfolio.  Box 
396,  Elitor  A  Publisher. 

RECENT  " Photographer  Of  The  Year" 
with  creative  picture  editing  experi¬ 
ence.  seeks  opportunity  to  enliven 
graphics  as  photo  chief  of  \ip-nnd-com- 
ing  publication  in  Zone  9.  Can  furnish 
top  references,  past  nn<l  present.  Box 
447,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 

WEB-OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Chiss  Ur¬ 
banite  or  Suburban  presses  preferred ; 
with  plate  and  stripping  experience. 
H.  L.  Wilson.  Rte.  3.  HHlcrest  Dr., 
Festus,  Missouri — 63028. 

PRESS  A  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Young  man — pressroom  and  stereotype 
department  foreman— desires  to  go 
back  to  Zone  3  or  4.  Presently  fore¬ 
man  of  100,000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  1.  Excellent  references.  Box  B3. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production 

YOUNG  MAN,  10  years’  newspaper 
production.  Leterpress  composing  room 
foreman,  large  multi-newspaper  group. 
Offset:  3  large  successful  conversions, 
consultant  for  others.  Currently  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Heavy  experience 
camera,  photo-typesetting,  personnel 
and  purchasing.  Seeking  large  news¬ 
paper  operation  or  graphic  sale^tech- 
nical  rep.  will  consider  temporary  con¬ 
version  position.  Box  349,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PRODUemON  MANAGER.  experi¬ 
enced  all  departments,  hot  or  cold-type. 
Excellent  record,  references.  Available 
immediately!  Box  401,  Editor  A  Pub- 
'lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  IN  OITSET  and  pho- 
tocom|>osition  (Linofilm  and  Photon 
713-10  Ad  Composition).  Seek  position 
as  Prixluction  Manager  of  small  daily, 
or  assistant’s  job  on  larger  daily.  Box 
455,  Editor  Sf  Publisher. 


Pubiic  Relations 

ABLE  PRACTTnONER  —  40  —  seeks 
management  responsibilities.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  corporate,  financial,  commu- 
ity  relations;  employee  communica¬ 
tions:  product  publicity;  also  some 
promotion.  Box  403,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER/ADMINISTRATIVE  Assistant 
Responsibility  for  writing  and  editing 
feature  articles,  speeches,  news  re¬ 
leases.  brochures,  pamphlets  and  other 
materials  of  an  educational  and  cultural 
nature  for  a  wide  range  of  communi¬ 
cations  media.  Will  do  related  report¬ 
ing  and  research.  College  graduate  with 
proficient  office  skills.  Experienced  in 
new^aper.  magazine,  radio  and  TV 
writing.  Forte:  health,  education,  wel¬ 
fare  fields.  Free  to  travel.  Anne 
Walker.  15  Littell  Rd..  Brookline,  Mass. 
—02146.  Ph:  (617)  734-0961. 

GOVERNMENT  INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR 
Know  make-up,  photo  editing,  photo- 
gaphy;  four  years’  news  experience. 
Veteran,  32  J-degree.  Seeks  house 
organ.  Box  457,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

Tax  on  advertising 


There  are  four  states  (Ari¬ 
zona,  New  Mexico,  Hawaii  and 
Indiana)  that  have  some  sort  of 
a  tax  on  advertising.  Make  it  five 
with  Iowa’s  tax  now  being 
fought  through  the  courts. 

There  are  nine  additional  pro- 
l)osals  pending  before  legisla¬ 
tures  in  1969  including  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Nebraska,  Georgia, 
Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Arkansas, 
Connecticut,  Missouri,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Most  of 
these  propose  to  include  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  taxable  item  in  the 
state  sales  tax  reaching  up  to 
5%.  Others  propose  to  reverse 
the  existing  exemption  of  adver¬ 
tising  under  the  sales  tax.  Word 
fi*om  North  Dakota,  a  tenth 
state,  is  that  such  a  proposal  has 
just  been  defeated. 

Some  of  these  measures  such 
as  those  in  Connecticut  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  would  impose  the 
sales  tax  on  materials  used  in 
the  production  of  newspapers 
such  as  newsprint. 

There  are  five  states  (Georgia, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Oklahoma  and 
West  Virginia)  where  some 
sort  of  a  sales  tax  is  applied 
to  circulation  or  subscription 
prices.  In  Oklahoma,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  applies  to  anything 
costing  over  20  cents  per  copy 
which  would  make  it  apply  most- 
Iv  to  magazines. 

'  We  call  that  one  a  “tax  on 
reading  matter”  and  think  it  is 
completely  inconsistent  with  le¬ 
gal  provisions  guaranteeing  the 
l)eople  the  right  to  a  free  press. 
But  we  expect  to  see  similar  pro¬ 
visions  introduced  elsewhere. 

A  destructive  tax 

The  pressure  for  additional 
tax  revenues  to  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  every  political  division 
in  this  country  is  so  great  that 
nothing  is  sacred  or  protected 
from  the  tax  assessors’  search¬ 
ing  eyes. 

Very  few  politicians  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  a  tax  on  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  destructive  tax.  It 
has  a  ruinous  effect  on  the 
economy  and  can  be  harmful 
rather  than  helpful  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  taxpaying  citizen. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  just 
produced  and  distributed  20,000 
copies  of  a  booklet  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  titled:  “7  reasons  why  you 
can’t  afford  a  sales  tax  on  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Its  lessons  are  worth  memo¬ 
rizing  and  distributing  widely  in 
every  state  to  dispel  the  idea 
that  advertising  is  a  great  un¬ 


tapped  reservoir  of  available  tax 
money: 

“1.  A  drag  on  the  selling 
effort.  Merchants  spend  money 
for  advertising  for  only  one  rea¬ 
son,  to  draw  customers  to  their 
stores  and  persuade  them  to  buy. 

“Manufacturers  use  advertis¬ 
ing  to  pre-sell  customers,  before 
they  even  reach  the  store,  and 
this  facilitates  the  work  of  clerks 
and  salesmen. 

“The  more  that  advertising  is 
used,  the  more  are  sales  likely 
to  be  increased — and  the  more 
sales-tax  dollars  are  likely  to  be 
received  by  the  state. 

“Discouraging  advertising,  by 
taxing  it  and  raising  its  cost,  is 
a  short-sighted  way  to  seek  tax 
revenue. 

“2.  A  brake  on  the  state’s  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  In  our  day  and 
age,  distribution  and  selling  have 
become  even  more  important 
than  production  in  making  pos¬ 
sible  a  company’s  profits. 

“.4  company  is  likely  to  think 
twice  l)efore  it  locates  in  a  state 
which  puts  a  brake  on  the  sales 
effort — or  before  it  opens  or  ex¬ 
pands  retail  outlets  there. 

“Only  a  very  few  states  have 
extended  their  sales  tax  to  cover 
advorti.sing,  and  none  of  them  is 
a  leading  state  in  manufacturing 
or  in  retail  .sales. 

“.3.  Di.scrimination  against 
local  merchants.  This  is  e.s- 
p(*cially  true  for  merchants  who 
are  located  in  border  cities  of 
the  state,  in  competition  with 
out-of-.state  merchants  who  do 
not  pa.v  an  advertising  tax  and 
can  sell  for  less. 

“There  is  no  way  to  prevent 
out-of-state  selling  messages 
from  reaching  customers. 

“Customers  are  free  to  cross 
.state  liorders,  and  they  do,  to 
buy  more  cheaply. 

“A  tax  on  advertising  drives 
buyers  across  the  border. 

“The  merchants  who  suffer 
and  fail  will  usually  be  smaller 
and  newer  firms,  who  could  have 
l>een  important  to  the  state’s 
economic  grow’th. 

“4.  A  burden  on  local  com¬ 
merce.  Of  total  dollar  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  in  1967:  79%  of 
newspaper  advertising  was  local, 
not  from  out  of  state;  63%  of 
radio  advertising  was  local;  50% 
of  transit  advertising  was  local ; 
34%  of  outdoor  advertising  was 
local;  17%  of  television  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  33%  of  non-network  tv 
advertising,  was  local. 

“5.  A  penalty  on  a  needed 
service.  An  advertisement  may 
seem  at  first  glance  to  be  a 


tangible  thing.  But  the  adver¬ 
tiser  never  acquires  possession 
of  all  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  which  his  advertisement  runs, 
nor  the  outdoor  boards  and  car- 
card  locations,  nor  the  radio  and 
television  broadcasts. 

“The  advertiser  buys  a  serv¬ 
ice,  to  bring  his  message  to  po¬ 
tential  customers. 

“Advertising  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  substitute  for 
personal  selling. 

“Buyers  rely  on  advertising  in 
a  personal  way — for  information 
on  prices,  products  and  where  to 
buy.  See  the  study  “Advertising 
in  America:  The  Consumer 
View,”  Harvanl  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration, 
1968. 

“There  is  no  more  justification 
for  a  tax  on  advertising  than 
there  is  for  a  tax  on  every  sales¬ 
man  for  each  call  he  makes  on  a 
prospective  customer — or  a  tax 
on  store  clerks  when  they  wait 
on  customers. 

“6.  Double  taxation,  when 
customers  pay  twice.  Merchants 
usually  cannot  and  will  not  ab¬ 
sorb  the  increased  cost  of  a  tax 
on  their  advertisements.  See  the 
testimony  of  Baltimore  merch¬ 
ants  in  1958,  after  a  Baltimore 
tax  on  advertising  had  been  in 
effect  for  six  months  and  before 
it  was  declared  unconstitutional. 

“Merchants  will  either  (1)  re¬ 
duce  their  selling  effort  or  (2) 
I)ass  the  cost  to  consumers  in 
increased  prices. 

“When  merchants  pass  the  tax 
along,  the  customer  pays  twice. 
He  pays  for  the  advertising  tax, 
and  he  pays  the  .sales  tax  on  the 
merchandise. 

“This  is  especially  important 
in  the  food  field,  where  advertis¬ 
ing  is  so  heavily  used  by 
grocers,  and  where  low-income 
customers  would  l»e  heavily 
hurt. 

“7.  A  blow  to  information 
media.  This  is  important  to 
whatever  degree  the  state  puts 
value  on  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information. 

“A  tax  on  advertising  would 
clearly  put  a  heavy  burden  on 


the  information  media,  whidi 
depend  on  advertising  for  sup. 
port. 

“The  consequences  were  slated 
in  the  U.  S.  Supi  eme  Court  case 
of  Grosjean  vs.  American  Pre* 
Co.,  1936,  as  follows:  | 

“  ‘A  free  press  stands  as  one 
of  the  great  interpreters  be-' 
tween  the  government  and  the* 
people.  To  allow  it  to  be  fettered 
is  to  fetter  ourselves.’  ”  1 


Printers  ignore 
guild  picketing 

Union  printers  walked  en 
masse  through  guild  picket  linet 
and  went  back  to  work  at  the 
Memphis  Publishing  Co.  on 
March  11.  1 

The  Commercial  Appeal, 
morning,  and  the  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar,  evening,  continued  to  pu^ 
lish  with  supervisory  and  other 
help  after  about  400  employee! 
in  the  guild  jurisdiction  went 
out  March  7,  j 

The  company  had  notified  the 
.staffs  on  March  5  that  it  in¬ 
tended  to  stay  in  business  if  the 
strike  were  called.  Many  of  the 
personnel  in  all  departments  re-‘ 
mained  on  their  jobs. 

The  Commercial  Appeal’i 
Saturday  edition  had  36  pagei,* 
about  normal.  The  Sunday  pa-"' 
per  ran  to  156  pages  with  piV' 
printed  sections.  On  March  7 
the  Press-Scimitar  had  put  ou 
a  46-page  paper  with  a  crew  o 
22  people. 

At  first,  the  printers,  whose 
contract  expired  March  8,  re-' 
spected  the  guild  picket  lines.  | 
The  Guild  has  asked  for  a 
general  weekly  increase  durinf 
a  two-year  contract  which  would ' 
bring  the  top  minimum  salary^] 
for  journalists  and  display  ad-^' 
vertising  salesmen  after  fourj 
years’  employment  to  $230,  upj 
$50  a  week  from  the  present  top 
minimum,  now  reached  afta 
five  years.  1 

The  company  offered  a  $20 
increase  over  two  years.  ’ 


'  1 1  o  »*  cATiv  -  Young  lady.l 

I  One  pet.  Immed.  592-7560  mft.  6. _ | 

Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

...that's  why  Baltimore^ 
Classified  advertisers 
place  75  %  of  th«r  j 

classified  ads  i 

in^eSiuipaperss  I 

National  Representativas:  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  Los  Angeles.  I 

New  York.  San  Francisco.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis.  Boston  \1 

I  WE  NEED  LISTINGS  our  Ust  ofl  | 
i  waiting  clients.  M^l  11 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  15,  1  »6^ 
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